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MR. SUMNER ON THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


M* SUMNER has, in his elaborate speech in the Senate, 
recapitulated with fluent acrimony all the accusations 
and all the pretexts for animosity which have during several 

ears been devised and collected by his countrymen. It would 
te useless to reiterate, in reply to his indictment against Eng- 
land, the arguments which he leaves absolutely unnoticed. If 
it were Mr. SumNeEn’s object to precipitate a war, he could not 
be more bitter or more unjust. According to his own para- 
doxical statement, he desires not to inflame angry passions, 
but to promote peace and concord by rejecting a treaty which 
would not satisfy American demands. He argues that it is 
useless to terminate a quarrel by an arrangement which would 
not content the offended party. The converse error of impos- 
ing intolerable conditions of reconciliation appears not to enter 
into his consideration. In plain words, he insists that the 
Americans shall have their own way, with the alternative of 
implacable hostility to England; nor are the requisitions 
which he suggests as the basis of future negotiation moderate 
enough to be seriously proposed. To the total amount of the 
Alabama claims Mr. Sumner, in his estimate of damages, adds 
an arbitrary sum for the loss inflicted generally on American 
commerce ; and, as if he feared that some English Government 
might be induced to concede both demands, he further 
asserts that England is liable for the costs incurred by the 
supposed prolongation of the war during one, two, or three 
years. In a novel by the late Mr. SavaGe, a malcontent 
Jrishman demanded the restoration of Stonehenge, which, as 
he asserted, had in some prehistoric age been transported by 
lawless invaders from the Curragh of Kildare to Salisbury 
Plain. The advantage, as he explained to his friends, of his 
novel grievance was that, since it could never be remedied, it 
would list for ever. Ina similar spirit Mr. Sumner requires 
an abject apology from England, to be accompanied by the 
payment of a sum which may be moderately estimated at two 
or three hundred millions sterling. It is scarcely possible that 
agrave and experienced politician can have attached so extrava- 
gant a price to the conclusion of the controversy, except with the 
deliberate purpose of rendering a settlement impossible. In 
his rlictorical invective Mr. Sumner exaggerates every element 
in the dispute, except, indeed, that which is its real origin and 
motive, the ill-will of his countrymen to England. From 
first to last, notwithstanding his conventional professions, .he 
seems to be wholly actuated by a spirit of revenge. The 
absurd charge that the Alabama captures prolonged the war 
for a year, fora month, or for a day has been but recently 
invented. It would perhaps have seemed too monstrous, while 
the great Eastern and Western campaigns were fresh in general 
memory, to pretend that three or four successive invasions of 
Virginia were repelled because a solitary cruiser, which had 
escaped from an English port, was seizing American merchant 
vessels on different parts of the high seas. 

Mr. Sumner may perhaps believe that the recognition of 
belligerency was a proof of unfriendly feelings, and yet 
nothing is more certain than that the English Government 
issued the proclamation with a genuine and earnest desire to 
avoid any offence to American susceptibility. As the motives 
of the act have been not unnaturally misapprehended, it is 
necessary to rely on the undoubted fact that the English 
Government was exercising an indisputable right. The block- 
ade which had been previously proclaimed by the President 
of the Unitep States is conclusive evidence of the existence of 
a war, although Mr. Sumner misrepresents the argument of 
lis opponents when he affects to believe that their justification 
rests exclusively on a single admission. It was, according to Mr. 
Sumner, a mere verbal mistake to announce a blockade when the 
Government might have closed the Southern ports by Executive 
authority; but a decree by which the ports were closed could 
have created no right to capture on the high seas vessels which 
might be bringing munitions of war to the Confederates. It 


was for the purpose of guarding against such a difficulty 
that Mr. Lixcotn and Mr. Sumner deliberately proclaimed a 
blockade, estopping themselves, according to a subsequent 
judgment of the Supreme Court, from a denial that a state of 
war actually existed. As might have been expected, Mr. 
Sumner leaves unnoticed the unanimous assent of all European 
Governments to the neutral policy of England. The French 
recognition of belligerent rights was issued on the same day, 
in the same. words; and within two or three weeks every 
maritime Power, including Russia, committed in the same form 
the same wrong which is exclusively imputed to England. 
At that time there was little difference of opinion on either side 
of the Atlantic that the disruption of the American Federa- 
tion was complete and final. It is true that the conclusion 
was erroneous, but the Confederacy held undisputed possession 
of its own territory, and it was evident that, according to the 
universal opinion, State ties were more binding than Federal 
allegiance. If any kingdom in the civilized world had been 
split into two parts in similar circumstances, the American 
Government would have recognised, not only its belligerent 
rights, but its political independence. 

Mr. Sumver’s fairness in discussing the question of the 
Alabama is illustrated by his attack on the English Govern- 
ment with reference to the Liverpool steam-rams. The com- 
plaint that one cruiser escaped from the Mersey is mixed up 
with a complaint respecting two vessels which were not allowed 
to escape. It is notorious that, in its desire to do substantial 
justice, the Government trespassed beyond the verge of a law 
which is precisely the same in England and in the United 
States. The Court of Exchequer had given judgment against 
the Government in the case of the Alexandra, and it was 
only in well-founded reliartce on the support of Parliament 
that Lord Patmerston and Lord Russe. ventured to prevent 
the despatch of the vessels. As these rams, in fact, neither 
left the harbour, nor at any time caused any damage to 
American commerce, it is strange that they should furnish 
an item to the long list of unfounded accusations against 
England. The speech itself is from first to last thoroughly 
consistent in injustice. The secession was, as Mr. Sumner 
truly says, in the first instance partly encouraged by the hope 
that England would recognise the independence of the South. 
In the cant American phrase, Cotton was King, and England 
would prove her loyalty to her economic sovereign by employ- 
ing her fleets and armies in aid of the cotton-growing Con- 
federacy. That the expectation was signally disappointed no 
ignorant person could learn from Mr. Sumner. If a man 
complained that a capitalist whom he regarded as his friend 
had advanced money to start against him a trading competitor, 
it would be thought a sufficient defence that the application 
had been urgently made and positively refused. In con- 
troversies with England, American disputants regard fact and 
logic with impartial contempt. 

It was not thought necessary to explain the entire change of 
American feeling and opinion during the course of a single 
year. Whatever may have been Mr. Sumner’s private 
judgment, he concurred with the rest of the Senate in ap- 
proving the nomination of Mr. Reverpy Jounson, in the 
distinct understanding that he was to negotiate a treaty virtu- 
ally identical with that which has been now rejected. At 
that time Republicans and Democrats were agreed that the 
case was proper for arbitration, nor had ~~ dreamed of the: 
outrageous fiction that England had become liable for the evil 
of one or two years of war. The unwise speeches of the Ameri- 
can Minister at English public dinners can scarcely account for 
the outbreak of hatred which finds an eloquent and sympa- 
thetic exponent in Mr. Sumner; but there is little advantage 
in attempting to account for a state of things which, however 
it may have been caused, indisputably exists. In another 
year the passions which Mr. Susner stimulates may have 
partially subsided, or they may have expanded into a de- 
claration of war and an invasion of Canada, There is 
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perhaps no example of a war undertaken solely for pur- 
poses of vengeance, nor would an attempt at territorial 
‘conquest be a disinterested expression of sentiment. There 
is no other quarter in which England is especially vulner- 
able in a contest with America; but the great resources 
of the United States, unscrupulously employed, would un- 
doubtedly cause injury and suffering, not without heavy cost 
to the wrongdoer, If such a result is to be produced, either 
by design or by the unforeseen operation of hostile feelings, 
reasoning would have no effect in averting a lamentable crime 
and misfortune. From the beginning of the discussion the 
only hope of a solution was to be found in an appeal to the 
doctrines of international law, or in the discretion of an indif- 
ferent arbitrator. Although the arguments which induced 
Lord RusseEtt to decline a reference have never been confuted, 
it is now generally admitted that the concession which was 
afterwards made by Lord SranLey was judicious ; but for every 
step which the English Government has advanced, the Ameri- 
cans have receded to twice the distance. Short of war, it is 
impossible to go further than Mr. Sumner in a_ hostile 
direction. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 


astonishing personage the Mayor of continues 
his official career in a manner which, even in Ireland, 
seems to be recognised as rather unusual. He has been presiding 
at a parting banquet to two of the silly blustering adventurers 
whom the misplaced clemency of the Government has recently 
released from imprisonment. The sentiments of the Mayor on 
the subject of these popular heroes and of their fellows are 
startling in an official. He thinks that O’Farre.i was one of 
the noblest men Ireland ever produced, simply because he 
tried to kill a son of the Queen. When a Mayor has got as 
far as this, it is no use noticing outpourings of treason in less 
responsible people. And certainly Ireland is in a most 
extraordinary state*just now. Men of position and character 
who are not known to have given any offence, and who are 
respected and liked by their neighbours, are every day shot 
down at the threshold of their homes. Prince Artuur’s visit 
to Londonderry has ended in a fatal riot, and it may be an 
anxious subject of thought with him that perhaps some great 
and glorious patriot may be inspired by the Mayor of Cork 
with the idea that the deed of the high-minded O’Farre.i 
may be imitated, rivalled, and possibly surpassed in success. 
Naturally every one is talking of Ireland, and of scarcely 
anything else, and this week the Lords have had their say 
on the Irish Land question. The predominant. charac- 
teristic of the debate, as of most debates in the Upper 
House, was its singular asperity. The feeling which ap- 
pears to animate the Peers is not so much one of party 
violence as of personal bitterness. There is not much done in 
the Upper House, and not much said. The necessity which 
the Lords feel of dining punctually at eight precludes 
long discussion. But the little that is said is hot and 
strong. Were it not for the unruffled blandness of Lord 
GRANVILLE the debates in the Lords would present an un- 
broken flood of acrimony, jealousy, and hostility. Last Session 
the Lords were fyrious to a degree that dispelled altogether 
the popular illusion that the Upper House is the sphere of 
calm and serene political wisdom. The fires that burnt then 
can scarcely be said to be smouldering now. They blaze up 
on the slightest provocation, and we may expect that 
when the Irish Church Bill reaches the Lords, the Peers 
will show their volcanic ardour without restraint. They 
are warming up already under the pretext of discussing 
the harmless measure proposed by Lord Cranricarpe for 
the settlement of Tenant Right. Showers of abuse have 
been poured upon the Government because they object to 
committing themselves to support a fragmentary and imperfect 
mode of dealing with a great, deep, and complex question. On 
both sides some injustice is displayed, and some weakness of 
argument is apparent. Lord GRANVILLE gave a long list of 
the work which the Government has cut out for Parliament 
this Session, and he asked how it could be said that, with so 
much before them, the Government could be thought bound 
to add an Irish Land Bill. This could convince no one. The 
Government has itself implanted in the public mind the per- 
suasion that there must be a settlement of the standing diffi- 
culties regarding Irish land, which shall be much more radical 
than any hitherto attempted. They have given additional 
urgency and weight to a question which anyhow must have 
been of primary importance. If they could have settled the 
Trish Land question this Session, they cannot excuse them- 


in a variety of Bills on all kinds of subjects. Their r 
defence is that, in selecting the Irish Church Bill as the main 
Irish Bill of the Session, they may have made the right 
selection. On the other hand, nothing can be more unfair 
than to ask them to commit themselves to a premature 
exposition of the heads of the Bill which they would 
bring in for settling the Irish Land question, if they 
were going to bring in one at all. A Government can only 
carry a great measure by keeping silence as to all details until 
they invite the attention of Parliament in a serious manner to 
a Bill which must be accepted or rejected. Much of the suc- 
cess which has attended the introduction of the Irish Church 
Bill in the House of Commons is due to the fact that no one 
knew what Ministers were going to do until they brought 
forward a measure complete in itself, based throughout on con- 
sistent principles, and every clause and detail of which bore 
the marks of careful thought and nice adjustment. As they 
are not going to deal with the Irish Land question this year, 
they necessarily fall back on mere general expressions. ‘They 
allege that they see the necessity for dealing with Irish land 
ona scale and in a manner hitherto unattempted. On the 
other hand, they pledge themselves to propose no scheme 
inconsistent with what Conservatives and political economists 
consider to be the legitimate rights of private property. How 
they are to reconcile what many people consider irreconcile- 
able views is their secret, just as it was their secret how the 
could create a free ecclesiastical body to deal with the State, 
and how they could devote the surplus of the Church pro- 
perty to purposes gencrally recognised as satisfactory. If 
they have such a secret about the land, it would be in the last 
degree imprudent to reveal it prematurely; and the success 
with which they have elaborated a scheme for dealing with 
the Church raises a presumption that they may be trusted 
when they say that in due time they are equally prepared to 
deal with the land. 


Meantime it is very natural that Irish landlords should feel 
a vague alarm, and Irish tenants a vague joy, at the thought 
that some great measure, of which no accurate conception can 
be formed, is impending. Whether the brutal, aimless, cold- 
blooded assassinations that now make Tipperary worse than 
Calabria or Mexico are due in any degree to the declarations 
of leading members of the present Government about the land, 
it is impossible to say. It is easy for Opposition speakers to 
take one side, and for Government speakers to take the other, 
but the simple fact is that the very best-informed Irishmen are 
wholly at a loss to account for the recent burst of agrarian 
outrage. Anyhow, Mr. Giapstone and his colleagues are 
responsible for the general expectation, with all its attendant 
excitement, that the present Government intend to do some- 
thing as regards, not only the Irish Church, but Irish land and 
Irish education, such as no Government has wished or dared 
to do before. They have assigned themselves the task of 
entirely remoulding the policy of England towards Ireland. 
Whether this task is beyond their strength, and whether what 
they may hereafter propose will be wise and acceptable to the 
country, time alone can show. It is sufficient for the present 
that the measure with which they have begun is bold, states- 
manlike, and successful. That they could have dealt with 
more than one great Irish question in a Session is quite im- 
possible, and no one except a peer full of the bitterness of 
Tories in opposition, or of the deeper bitterness of neglected 
Whigs, can doubt that they were right in dealing first with 
the Church. The spirit that breathed through the speeches 
of the Peers on Monday night is the best proof of this, for it 
is obvious that the Church question excites feelings so keen, 
and stirs up prejudices so strong, that, until it is got out of 
the way and done with once for all, no other Irish subject is 
likely to be discussed with even that feeble amount of im- 
partiality to which it may be conceived the Peers would 
revert if their religious passions were stifled or assuaged. 
The course of events precluded the Government from 
having any choice in the matter. It was on the definite issue 
of what was to be done with the Irish Church that the 
appeal to the constituencies was made and the present Govern- 
ment came into office. Lord Mayo’s speech led to the 
Suspensory Bill, and the Suspensory Bill to the elections, and 
the elections to the creation of a Government pledged before all 
things to carry out the policy which the Suspensory Bill had 
typified. But this is by no means all. There is a much 
deeper reason why the Irish Church should be dealt with 
before the land is taken in hand. According to the principles 
of the Liberal party, the existence of the Irish Church in its 
present form is altogether wrong. It is a thing quite in- 
defensible, and opposed to all the doctrines that the Liberal 
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of Imperial power a Church symbolical of hatred for the 
religion of a conquered people. Until this wrong is remedied, 
other questions between Ireland and England cannot, from the 
Liberal point of view, be approached with an easy conscience. 
We know that we are wrongdoers in one material point, and 
we cannot discuss other points freely. Some day, perhaps, the 
discussions between Ireland and England may reach a stage 
when Ireland will ask what England cannot grant, what her 
honour or her care for her own safety will forbid her to con- 
ceive. Irishmen must then be made to understand clearly 
that they are not going to get what they ask. Firmness, and, 
if necessary, the extreme of firmness, must be shown. To 


dreamy sentimentalism, everything that cliques of noisy, 
ignorant, fanatical Irishmen choose to ask, would be equally 
degrading and disastrous to England. But how should we 
have the heart to be firm, how could we feel comfortable in 
putting forth the strength of England, if we knew that at the 
time we were doing a wrong to the Irish people? The great 
use of settling the Irish Church question at the outset is that 
the Liberal party will then have qualified itself to discuss, 
without fear or self-reproach, all other Irish questions, or to 
consult the interests of the Empire rather thar to earn the 
fleeting gratitude of insatiable Irishmen. 


Among the Opposition speakers none was more bitter than 
Lord Westbury. The elevation of Lord Hatuer.ey has, perhaps, 
naturally induced Lord Wesrsury to see Irish matters, and pos- 
sibly some other matters, in a new light. The Suspensory Bill 
was a very good Bill, for there was no saying to what it might 
lead; but as a matter of fact it did lead to giving the Chan- 
cellorship to the present amiable holder of the Seals, and Lord 
Westxury now proposes that the Lords shall neither adopt nor 
reject the Irish Church Bill, but shelve it in a grand airy way 
to another Session. He complained in a most feeling way of 
the general depression of spirit that has followed on the pro- 
ceedings of the present Government. This, and not agrarian 
outrages, is, he said, the real evil, and it was to be expected 
that he himsel. would feel this depression much more keenly 
than the murder of a few magistrates in Tipperary. The 
readers of Lord Campnetu’s recent volume will observe with 
some amazement how history repeats itself, and will remember 
how the promotion of the excellent Lord Corrennam stung 
Lord Brovenam into a pertinacious hostility towards 
all his former colleagues. Lord Westpury is as yet only 
in the stage of a gloomy Toryism, but there are signs 
that he is fast ripening into a stage of ardent Protestant- 
ism. He may view what escaped him a year ago, that 
the Suspensory Bill was the beginning of a universal 
depreciation of property, and he is haunted with misgivings 
that worse things lie before us, and that in a few years Ireland 
will become a mere province of Rome. Of course Lord 
Westbury’s sincerity cannot be questioned, and if disappoint- 
ment has acted on him, it has acted on him imperceptibly to 
himself; but still the world will notice with a smile that Lord 
Hartuerey has apparently been the innocent instrument of 
converting him to the political creed of Mr. Harpy and Mr. 
Newpecate. It is with great regret that those who know 
Lord Westevry’s high intellectual gifts and wide grasp of 
legal principles have seen him condemned to inaction, and 
the country deprived of the services he could have rendered it 
as the head of the Law. But it will be with much greater and 
profounder regret that they will see him betrayed by way- 
wardness or pique into hostility towards the party with which 
he has so long acted. The history of Lord Brovenaw’s life 
was not, we should have thought, very encouraging to ex- 
Chancellors who might feel disposed to follow in his path. 
How much higher would Lord Broveuam’s memory now stand 
if, during the MeLnourne Ministry, he had borne with patience 
and dignity what he considered unmerited neglect, and had 
devoted himself with singleness of purpose to the great task of 
Law Reform and to his judicial duties. Lord Westsury’s career 
has certainly not fulfilled all that he might reasonably have 
hoped, but he has still an opportunity of being most useful to 
his country ; and if he neglects this opportunity, he will find 
a very poor compensation in the pleasure of inflicting a little 
annoyance and awakening a little surprise by his speeches in 
the House of Lords. ’ 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


HILE the German Liberals are struggling to introduce 
a responsible Ministry, while the educated minority in 
France is hopelessly protesting against personal government, 


essay on Parliamentary Government in the last number of 
the Quarterly Leview repeats for the hundredth time the old 
and true proposition that the English Constitution is not 
absolutely perfect. The writer has not considered it a part 
of his task to suggest any preferable alternative; but if the 
nation could be induced to submit to the government of the 
permanent Under-Secretaries of the various departments, the 
evil results which are attributed to political party would either 
disappear or require some new explanation. A more ambitious 
and more practical remedy would consist in the adoption of 
the French or Prussian system of centralized administration 
under a King or Emperor, surrounded by Ministers of his 
choice. The author of the essay is chiefly troubled by the 
frequent political changes which in his opinion render it 
impossible for English statesmen to prosecute far-seeing and 
consistent designs. As he truly remarks, Lord Liverpoon 
reigned for fifteen or sixteen years, while more recent Prime 
Ministers have been restricted to a shorter tenure of office. 
The vigour and originality of old-fashioned Administrations 
are not illustrated by any record of Lord Liverpoor’s 
extraordinary achievements. It happens that, during Lord 
Grey's four years’ term of office, the Reform Bill was 
passed, West Indian slavery was abolished, and the diffi- 
cult and unpopular reform of the old Poor-law was accom- 
plished. Sir Roserr Peet, in five years from 1841 to 1846, 
entirely remodelled financial and commercial legislation; and 
Mr. Giapstone has since brought the doctrine of Free-trade to 
such practical perfection that, after the repeal of the duty on 
corn, not a single relic of Protection is retained in the fiscal 
system. Political critics of the feebler sort are always im- 
patient of the fitfulness and irregularity which undoubtedl 
attend Parliamentary government, and they wholly overloo 
the force which is on occasion derived from popular sympathy 
and co-operation. The disciplined and irresistible majorities 
with which Mr. Guapstone is now battering down the Irish 
Establishment ought to have suggested the advantages which a 
Parliamentary leader may sometimes possess as compared with 
a clerk. It happens that within the present generation all parts 
of Europe have enjoyed the ideal perfection which excites the 
envy of English pessimists; and nevertheless one State after 
another has found it expedient to modify or abandon the des- 
potic or bureaucratic form of government. The Continental 
Parliaments owe their existence to a general conviction that 
Kings, Ministers, and Under-Secretaries are not to be trusted 
with the exclusive control of the destiny of nations. At the 
present moment educated Frenchmen are almost unanimously 
hostile to the distribution of- power which would probably 
satisfy the Quarterly Reviewer. 


It would be surprising if any trite and plausible remark on 
the superficial aspect of politics had not been anticipated by 
Lord Macatiay, who, in reviewing Mr. Guapstonr’s well- 
known ecclesiastical prolusion, observed that a country apothe- 
cary or a Scotch minister was more likely to produce an original 
work on politics than a statesman who, ever since he was one- 
and-twenty, had been a distinguished debater in the House 
of Commons. The implied ridicule of Mr. GLapstone’s cum- 
brous paradoxes was sufficiently just for the purposes of an 
epigrammatic sentence; nor was it necessary for the satirist 
to reconcile his disparagement of Parliamentary orators with 
the genuine and manly love of constitutional y thew which 
Macau ay habitually cherished. In the particular instance 
the fallacy has been historically confuted. It is not the 
business of statesmen to write books on political questions, 
but to apply political principles to practice. Mr. GLapsTONE 
in his youth wrote a dull and confused book in defence 
of the Irish Church, and in his maturity he confutes. Lord 
Macavuay’s prophecy by destroying, as a Minister, the 
abuse which he had formerly vindicated as a theorist. The 
art of legislation and of government is best learned by prac- 
tice, and the advantage which the gift of eloquence bestows in 
the competition for political rank ensures the possession, by 
successful statesmen, of intellectual power. It is a mistake to 
suppose that rhetorical facility, unaccompanied by more solid 
qualities, will raise any man to the rank of a Parliamentary 
leader. When the apologists of absolutism complain that 
orators in England are preferred to posts where no oratory is 
needed, they denounce an imaginary Cabinet composed of 
empty declaimers. If they would take the trouble to examine 
the past or present working of the system, they would 
scarcely ee the pre-eminent ability which has been brought 
forward by Parliamentary contests. Since the days of ancient 
Rome no country has succeeded equally with England in dis- 
covering statesmen who were theabulelgel by universal con- 


while Austria, Italy, and Spain are labouring through various 


stages of approximation to Parliamentary freedom, a querulous | 


sent as the most capable men of their time. The Administration 
of Lord Liverproot, which the Quarterly Reviewer naturally 
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regards with fond regret, was exceptional in the mediocrity 
of its members, although Lord CastLerEaGH rose above the 
ordinary level of politicians. Watpote and Cuatuan, Pitt 
and Fox, CannineG and Broucuam, Grey, Lynpuvrst, and PEEL, 
owed their fame and their ascendency to their eloquence ; but 
no enemy ever imputed to them shallowness, or deficiency of 
general ability. Lord Patmerston, who was not an orator, 
and Lord ME.zourng, who owed his advancement to qualities 
unconnected with Parliamentary eloquence, would have been 
conspicuous in any assemblage of statesmen. Mr. GLApD- 
STONE is not only great as an orator, but unequalled in his 
knowledge of public business. Mr. Coppen, and his more 
brilliant friend and successor, rose by their gift of eloquence 
to be accepted as natural chiefs by the large portion of the 
community which shared their opinions. The principal 
members of the permanent Civil Service are able, meritorious, 
and useful; but it would be absurd to assert that they are 
ordinarily superior in ability to the leaders of the Ministry or 
the Opposition. A competitive examination extending over 
twenty or thirty years of Parliamentary life seldom results in 
the triumph of idlers or of fools. It is true that the process 
of natural selection is not infallible, but the assumption that, 
in default of contest and victory, a higher perfection would 
be attainable by some unassigned method, might seem worthy 
only of otiose pedants if it were not constantly made by 
dissatisfied politicians and administrators. The terror of 
Parliamentary discussion which deters heads of departments 
from effecting practical improvements indicates their timidity 
rather than the amount of risk which might be incurred. 
Under a different form of government, the same functionaries 
would shrink from a responsibility which could no longer be 
covered by Parliamentary sanction. 


If the Quarterly Reviewer has any definite theory to sup- 
port, he would probably desire that a Government formed 
of the existing materials should be secured against political 
changes. It appears that he would reinstate Lord Sraney 
in the Foreign Office; and perhaps he would entrust the 
management of the finances to Mr. Giapstone; while the 
remaining offices would be filled by the principal members of 
‘both the great parties. It would not be difficult to construct 
in this way a respectable Cabinet ; and some time might elapse 
before the effect of the constitutional change was completely 
understood. By the severance of political union with the 
majority of the House of Commons and with the nation, the 
working machinery would be disconnected from the driving 
power; and it would become necessary to supply, by the aid 
of an absolute ruler, the loss of popular authority. As the 
Ministers who had been originally raised to eminence by 
their Parliamentary qualities retired or died out, their 
places would be supplied by official veterans, or perhaps 
in some instances by speculative amateurs. After a time 
there would be a Government of clerks, influenced by philan- 
thropists and projectors, so far as they might be tempted 
to deviate from established traditions. The experiment 
has been often tried, and it has failed as often, while 
the advantages, not unmixed with inconvenience, of Parlia- 
mentary government have never been fully attained but in 
England. There are undoubtedly many improvements still 
to be effected, although nearly all the items in the Quarterly 
Reviewer's plaintive catalogue of grievances are questionable 
and open to controversy. It is not certain that a single 
municipal government for London is desirable, and the 
establishment of a local democracy would be a singular 
accompaniment of the abolition of Parliament. If any person 
can divine a poor-law which would abolish pauperism, and 
a scheme of education satisfactory to all sects and parties, 
he is perfectly at liberty to publish his discoveries without 
waiting for a beneficent despotism; and if the conditions 
are fulfilled, even a Parliamentary Government will receive 
his suggestions with gratitude. As might be expected, the 
Reviewer asserts, without the slightest regard to facts, that 
half the English railways are insolvent, and that many are 
“in abeyance.” Whatever may be the meaning of a phrase 
which would probably become still less intelligible if it were 
explained, no Emperor or head clerk could remedy the evil 
of insolvency and abeyance if it were not happily fictitious. 
The Crédit Mobilier of France, which is really insolvent, was 
the peculiar object of Imperial favour; and yet the Govern- 
ment has not either averted its collapse, or satisfied the 
demands of its creditors. It is perhaps a waste of time to 
discuss plans for abolishing the English Constitution with a 
view to the removal of some alleged defects in its working. 
Once for all, it may be admitted that Parliament is not in- 
fallible, omnipotent, or divine. If any other form of Govern- 
ment is faultless, it will nevertheless be unattainable, until it 


~ 


becomes possible to effect a sweeping revolution in spite of the 
opinions, prejudices, and associations of all classes of the 
community. 


THE IRISH CHURCH BILL, 


HE debates on the Irish Church Bill have this week 
turned on the very difficult and important point whether 
the principle of religious equality and of total disendowment 
is rigidly carried out by the Government proposals, and, if not, 
whether the amount of departure involved in these 
posals from the strict theoretical standard is justifiable. This 
point has been raised during the discussion of the proposals 
with regard to those churches which in the Bill were called 
national monuments, with regard to glebe-houses and lands, 
and with regard to private endowments. On each of these 
heads the Government obviously departs in its scheme from 
the rigid theory of total disendowment. ‘The churches now 
used by the Protestant Episcopal Church are to be given back 
to it free from all payment; the glebes and glebe-houses are 
to be surrendered at a price much below their real value; 
private endowments since 1660 ure to be respected. In each 
case property which is within the scope of the general princi- 
ples of the Bill is made over to the new ecclesiastical body as 
a gift. Disendowment has not been pushed to its extreme 
theoretical limits, and in each case the Government had to show 
that it was right in making some departure from the general 
principles of the Bill, and that it had not departed from those 
principles either too little or too much. The churches are 
given back to the Protestant Episco alians on the convcnient 
theory that they have no marketable value. No one can 
believe this for a moment. They have a marketable value, 
but the feeling of Englishmen of all parties and creeds is 
against seeing churches set up for sale merely as so much old 
rubbish. If the churches are to be kept as churches some 
religious worship must go on in them, and the Government 
has wisely decided that the least shock to religious sentiment 
will be caused by letting that particular form of worship go on 
in them for which they are now used. Some of these cliurches, 
however, are more than mere places of religious worship; they 
are what is called national monuments, appealing to the feel- 
ings of all Irishmen by their architectural merit, or by their 
great antiquity and size, or by their association with the history 
of Ireland for centuries. As the Irish nation was interested 
in the preservation of these monuments, the Government at first 
proposed that a special sum should be granted by the State 
out of the surplus obtained by disendowment, and handed 
over to the new ecclesiastical body, in order that the buildings 
might never go into decay. But objections were made to 
this seemingly innocent proposal. If the buildings themselves 
are national monuments, it might be thought natural that they 
should be handed over to the custody of the Church, not of the 
minority, but of the majority, of the nation. If the mass of 
the Irish people are pleased with thinking these buildings 
beautiful or interesting, they are pained by thinking that they 
are in the possession of heretics. ‘The Roman Catholics there- 
fore argued, that if these churches must for the sake of peace 
be left in Protestant hands, it was at least unnecessary for the 
State to recognise them as national monuments, and, by the 
appropriation of a special fund, entrust their preservation as a 
national duty to a body of persons whom the mass of the 
Irish nation wish to see in charge of them. On the other 
hand, some of the shrewder Irish Protestants saw how much 
more precarious their tenure of these churches would be 
hereafter if they were marked off from other churches as 
buildings not appropriated to the use of a religious community 
so much as held in trust for the Irish nation. Worldly 
wisdom prompted them also to concur with the Catholics in 
rejecting the grant of a special fund for the preservation of 
these churches. There can be no doubt that they were right, 
and that the new ecclesiastical body will have a much safer 
position with regard to these churches if, in taking care of 
them, it does not hold itself out as a trustee for the Irish 
nation, which would be exceedingly apt to say that it would 
rather discharge the duty in its own way and through ils own 
agents, 

The proposal of the Government as to the glebes rests on 
no assignable basis. It is avowedly a compromise. Origin- 
ally Mr. Giapstoner thought that the glebes and the churches 
would go, as a matter of course, to the disestablished Church ; 
but, when he came to reason out the principles on which his 
Bill was to be framed, he found that it was diflicult to say 
why the glebes should be handed over. There is nothing 
shocking to religious sentiment in a glebe-house being put up 
for sale; and there is nothing in the position of the Established 
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Church which irritates the members of the Church of the 
majority so much as the sight of the comfortable houses in 
which Protestant incumbents live, as contrasted with the 
humble dwellings of the priests. If the giebes and glebe- 
houses had been sold, there would have been plenty of 
Catholic bidders for them. But the Government hesitated 
to push disendowment so far as to put the glebe-houses 
up for sale; while, on the other hand, they thought it 
would be departing too widely from the principles of 
the Bill to let the new ecclesiastical body have them for 
nothing. They therefore determined to sell them, but to give 
the Episcopalian Protestants the right of pre-emption. 
Where there is a building charge on the glebe-house, they 
are to get the glebe on paying off the charge; but where 
there is no building charge, they are to get the glebe-house by 
merely paying ten times the value of the site on which the 
house stands. This does not in any way represent the market 
value of the property; it is a mere nominal sum which the 
Government exacts in order to keep up, as it says, the principle 
of disendowment. If this is keeping it up, no principle was 
ever kept up wore easily. The glebe-house is taken away from 
the Irish Church because it is property which it ought not to 
have, and is sold back to it for a mere song. Why are the 
Episcopalian Protestants to have this advantage? Because it 
seems too hard upon them to take away their glebe-houses. 
There is, not a religious, but a semi-religious, sentiment 
attaching to the homes of parsons, and this sentiment is to be 
satisfied by letting the new ecclesiastical body get these glebe- 
houses, where there is a charge on them, for next to nothing; 
but not quite for nothing, out of compliment to the principle 
of disendowment. Where there is a building-charge, the eccle- 
siastical body will decide whether it will take the glebe-house 
and pay off the charge, or not. The building-charge may be 
very small, and then it will make a most excellent bargain ; 
or the building-charge may exceed the value of the build- 
ing, and then the ecclesiastical body will be at liberty to 
decline the house, and the State will sell it, and will lose the 
difference between what it has advanced and what the house 
fetches at a sale. This permission given to the new ecclesias- 
tical body to make smart bargains with the State seems to us, 
we confess, a blot on the Bill, and a departure from the prin- 
ciple of total disendowment which is not easily defensible. 
Either the glebes and glebe-houses should have been really 
thrown on the market, or only handed over to the new eccle- 
siastical body on payment of their estimated value; or, if it 
was thought preferable, as on the whole we think it preferable, 
that the glebe-houses should have been given over with the 
churches, then the whole mass of glebe-houses should have 
been handed over on payment to the State of its total advance 
for building-charges. 

In theory it is impossible to distinguish between private and 
public endowments. If private persons have given money 
and lands to keep up the Irish Church, and if the purpose for 
which they gave their wealth is in the eyes of the State a bad 
one, the State must give their wealth a new and better destina- 
tion. All donations made to the Irish Church since it has 
been established are tainted with a vicious origin, inasmuch 
as they were given to support an institution which, in the 
opinion of this generation, was created and supported on wrong 
principles. But then it may be argued, that whereas the 
Irish Church has a double character, as an embodiment of 
Protestant ascendency and also as a Protestant religious body, 
the donors may be supposed to have given their wealth to 
the Irish Church in the latter aspect, which is a perfectly 
harmless one in the opinion of the State, as is shown by the 
recognition of the new ecclesiastical body. In recent times it 
is certain that benefactors of the Irish Church have thought 
more of the religious community to which they belonged 
than of the secular purposes to which their Church had been 
made to minister. Why, then, should gilts made by Church- 
men to their Church be taken away from that Church, any 
more than gifts made by Catholics or Presbyterians to trustees 
for the benefit of the body to which the donors belonged? 
But, if private endowments are to be respected, from what 
date are they to be recognised? Politicians of all parties 
agreed that those endowments only could be taken into con- 
sideration which had been given since the Irish Church was 
Protestant, and was substantially the same religious body 
that it is now. The theory that Saint Parrick was a Pro- 
testant, and that the Irish Church of the sixth and of the 
nineteenth centuries is the same, would land the Commis- 
sioners charged with investigating private endowments in 
insuperable difficulties. But when did the Irish Church be- 
come a religious body such as it is now? Mr. GLApsTone 
t2’.es 1660 as the date, for reasons which, now that he has ex- 


plained them, seem very insufficient. He wishes to make out 
that the Irish Church had not arrived previously at a perfect 
harmony in theological opinion with the English Church. But 
the reply of Sir RounpELL Patmer appears conclusive. A 
religious body does not begin a new existence on every 
occasion when it fixes, or adds to, or takes away from, the 
body of its doctrines, The Irish Protestant Episcopal Church 
existed long before 1660, and the continuity of its existence 
was not broken by the fact that about that time its creed 
became a little less Calvinistic. It is quite true that the 
Reformation was a gradual process, and that to take 1560, as 
Sir Rounpett Patmer proposed, would have sanctioned the 
hisforical error that in a given year Catholicism ended and 
Protestantism began in the Church; but still, if a date is to 
be taken, 1560 would be much nearer the mark than 1660. 
But the date selected by Mr. Giapstone, if it cannot be 
defended on the grounds he has adopted, has really very 
much to recommend it, as was shown by Dr. Batt when 
speaking against it. For, if Dr. Batt is right, there are 
no private endowments of an earlier date except those 
derived from Archbishop BramuaLt and from the Ulster 
grants. The endowments given by Archbishop BramHatt con- 
sisted almost entirely of ecclesiastical possessions which, with- 
out the least pretence of right, had been usurped by powerful 
landowners, and which the Archbishop wrung out of the 
spoilers by the strong arm of Strarrorp. The Ulster grants 
were given, not to Irish Protestant Episcopalians, but to Pres- 
byterians, who were simply robbed of them by the Episco- 
palians. Therefore, if private endowments before 1660 were 
to be looked into, the only result would be to raise the ques- 
tion whether Archbishop BramHaL’s endowments were not 
all public endowments, and whether the Ulster grants of the 
London Companies ought not to enure for the benefit of the 
Presbyterians. It is quite worth while to avoid as many 
vexatious and irritating discussions as possible; and, if Dr. 
Batt is right, the Church might lose more than it would gain 
by carrying back its investigation into the origin of endow- 
ments before the date fixed by the Government. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


‘i French elections are fixed for the 23rd of May, so that 
although, under the rule requiring an absolute majority 
for a valid return, many of the most important contests must 
be renewed on the following Sunday, the complexion of the 
new Corps Législatif will be determined by the end of this 
month. That the Government-will command a large, though 
perhaps a decreased, majority may be taken for granted. The 
most sanguine of Opposition prophets does not predict more 
than a series of local successes. Even these threaten to be 
fewer than at one time seemed probable, since, as the day of 
polling draws nearer, the disputes between the different sections 
of the Opposition do but grow more bitter. That sense of the 
nearness and strength of the enemy which sometimes supplies 
the place of union and discipline seems to be terribly wanting. 
This is the more singular because the rule which requires an 
absolute majority affords an unerring means of ascertaining 
which of the Opposition candidates has the best chance of vic- 
tory, and thus enables each elector to do his best to return his 
favourite, without precluding himself from doing his best, at the 
last moment, to inflict a joint blow on the Government. In 
some cases, however, even this concession seems too great for 
one section of the Opposition toaccord to another. Though it 
may be obvious on the evening of the 23rd, that if Orleanists, 
Legitimists, and Republicans agree to give all their votes to the 
candidate of whichever section is most strongly represented in 
the constituency, they can beat the Government, it is by no means 
certain that the fractional parts will coalesce even for the next 
Sunday only. Their mutual hatreds are too bitter to be laid 
aside, even when the reward of the sacrifice is the gratification 
of their common hatred against the Government. It is not 
altogether wonderful that this should be the case. The object 
of returning an Opposition candidate, no matter what may be 
his particular hue, is too remote and subtle to be apparent to an 
average elector. He understands supporting and voting for 
his own candidate, because by this he does what in him lies 
to promote the triumph of a cause in which he has faith, and 
the votes given to a Republican or an Orileanist express so 
many aspirations after a Republic or a bourgeois Restoration. 
But to sink sectional differences in a united struggle against 
the otlicial candidate is to express a preference for Parliamen- 
tary over personal government, without regard to the manner 
in which this government, if secured, would be exercised. 
It is not as though the difference between the Opposition can- 
didates were merely one of popularity. Probably, to many 
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electors, it seems absolutely greater than the difference which 
divides their own candidate from the nominee of the Adminis- 
tration. The Republican would rather see a Napotron III. 
on the throne than a descendant of the Bournons; the Orleanist, 
though he prefers a King to an Emperor, thinks either in- 
finitely better than a Republic. To expect one or the other 
to put aside these alternative preferences, and to vote for the 
man who has the best chance of exercising some check upon 
the action of the Government, is to assume an intelligence 
which must be the product either of considerable political 
education or of stringent party principle. 


Even the candidates themselves are not always willing to 
make the sacrifice which this plan involves, They like, natu- 
rally enough, to form some estimate of their chances before- 
hand, and to measure the precise strength which they can 
command in their fight with the Government. The system of 
scattering support at the first ballot, and concentrating it at 
the second, deprives them of this foreknowledge. It becomes a 
positive advantage for the Opposition to run as many candidates 
as possible, because every fresh appearance in the field may 
subtract a few stray votes from the official candidate, and so 
deprive him of the absolute majority. Old politicians do not 
always care to stand under these circumstances. ‘They think 
the chance of getting a few votes more than some unknown man 
of more advanced principles too problematical or too levelling 
to be worth fighting for. It must be owned that their case is a 
hard one. An Englishman in a corresponding position has, at 
the worst, to make up his mind to retire from Parliamentary 
life. He can always claim a certain credit for declining to 
divide the party, and can abandon the contest with a lurking 
belief that it was chiefly his own magnanimity which stood in 
the way of his being returned again. But a Frenchman best 
consults the interests of the Opposition by coming for- 
ward, no matter how small may be his chance, or how con- 
vinced he may feel that he is only used as a medium of 
securing votes for some more popular candidate. Occasionally 
the irritation incidental to such a position breaks out, and 
some candidate of more than common mark declines to play 
the part assigned him. M. Duravre’s withdrawal from the 
contest at Toulon seems to be due to this cause. The staunch 
old Orleanist represents irreconcileable hostility to personal 
government, but with that exception he has probably little 
in common with the democratic masses of the great [french 
arsenal. At all events, the electors “ have called to mind 
“that he does not share other opinions which they profess,” 
and two other candidates “ already dispute their suflrages.” 
* 1,” says M. Duraure, “ will certainly not be the third. 
‘I lent my name in order to rally divergent opinions ; it 
* shall not serve to create a new division in the Opposi- 
* tion.” He has either forgotten, or not chosen to remember, 
that from the Opposition point of view a new division is not 
necessarily an evil. Indeed, provided that it is not so radical 
as to prevent a subsequent coalition, it may even be a dis- 
advantage to the Government. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether M. Duraure’s act can be attributed to any higher 
motive than excusable pique. The circumstances under 
which, at a critical time like this, a candidate may be 
«Jlowed to subordinate the public good to his own sense of 
what is due to his personal dignity, would furnish a fine field 
for political casuistry. 

The closing days of the Corps Législatif have not presented 
the Government in any new light to the country. The 
impeRor has evidently determined that it is either needless or 
useless to hold out any further hopes of liberal reforms. He 
rests his title to popular support on the material advan‘ages 
which France has derived from his rule. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Disraevi once hinted that an unusually abundant 
harvest was not quite unconnected with the existence of a 
Conservative Ministry, and in the statistical pamphlet which 
has just issued from the Imperial press, the natural advantages 
and commercial progress of the country are attributed, on a 
similar principle, to the providential superintendence of 
HI, The Opposition contrived, with some in- 
venuity, that an exposure of the two leading weaknesses of 
ihe Empire—its arbitrariness and its extravagance—should be 
umong the last incidents of the Session. The lavish expendi- 
ture on the new Opera House supplied an opportunity on 
\ionday for reproducing some of the criticisms which had 
veen called forth by Baron Haussmany’s administration of Paris, 
and the best defence the Government seemed able to make was 
‘hat it would be no real economy to allow the building to 
remain unfinished after so much money had been already laid 
out onit. A day or two earlier the despotism which is in- 


lierent in the Imperial system had been defended by the cus- 
tomary fallacies: on the occasion of a motion to extend trial 


by jury to political trials. Certainly it seems an almost 
needless excess of precaution to deny this right to French- 
men, when we remember the extraordinary timidity which 
characterizes the middle classes whenever any fear of revolu- 
tion is entertained. It is not impossible that the real motive 
for this and similar measures is rather the wish to create an 
idea of danger than any distinct theory of guarding against it. 
In answering M. Pretteran, M. Rovuer lamented the sad 
necessity of suppressing anarchy under which the Government 
so often laboured. He did not deny that the suspension of 
constitutional guarantees was in itself an evil; he only pleaded 
that, in a country harassed by so many recollections of civil war, 
the public welfare occasionally demanded the sacrifice. It is 
by these vague warnings, which seem to imply the existence of 
mysterious dangers seen only by the watchful eye of'a paternal 
Government, that the Emperor has gained much of his influence. 
There is just that mixture of truth in them that no one can 
quite satisfy himself how much credit ought to be accorded to 
them. Just when the sky seems most unclouded, and the hold of 
the Government on the country most unquestioned, M. Rovner 
takes care to hint that there may be workings beneath this 
smiling surface that demand the maintenance of those stringent 
safeguards all need for which may seem, to an unthinking 
public, to have passed away long since. Some day, we sup- 
pose, it may turn out that he has cried “ wolf” too often, but 
in the meantime there is always a possibility that some 
sudden catastrophe may give an unexpected significance to 
his warnings. 


THE LIFE PEERAGE BILL. 


se debate on the second reading of the Life Peerage 
- Bill, if it threw little additional light on the question, 
displayed an unexpected unanimity or acquiescence on the 
part of the House of Lords. Lord Dersy, the habitual oppo- 
nent of all changes for good or for evil, consents to a con- 
stitutional innovation which would in former times have 
been considered impossible; and Lord Carrns, in the name of 
the Conservative party, abstains from all direct opposition. In 
deference to general opinion, Lord RusseLt withdrew the 
limitations which he had previously desired to impose on the 
choice of the Crown. It was generally felt that the express 
mention of the claims of literature and science might probably 
be understood as a direction to the Minister of the day. Lord 
Russe. characteristically remarked that Mitton was a man of 
business as well as a poet; and he might have added that 
CHAUCER was a county member, ADDISON a Secretary of State, 
Prior a Minister Plenipotentiary, and F1ELp1nG a police magis- 
trate. On the other hand, many great writers have been 
exceptionally unfit for public life; and many writers have 
attained a popularity which may easily be mistaken for great- 
ness. It is desirable that an honour which will involve powers 
and duties should not be regarded as a mere decoration. If 
Lord Russetv’s original list of qualifications had been adopted, 
the illiterate section of men of letters would have pestered the 
Minister of the day with demands for the promotion of their 
chief representatives to the peerage. It is enough that pocts 
or historians are eligible if they are otherwise likely to adorn 
or to strengthen the House of Lords; and the honour would be 
less acceptable if it were professedly conferred with reference 
to special qualifications. The category of worn-out members of 
the House of Commons is more comprehensive ; and, if Lord 
Russe.v’s Bill passes, Prime Ministers engaged in the formation. 
of Cabinets will probably console supporters, for whom they 
can find no official provision, with peerages for life. As no 
person will be promoted unless he has either personal merit 
or political claims, old Parliamentary partisans will obtain at 
least their fair share of honours. From time to time a Minis- 
ter will ennoble a successful physician, if he is willing to 
accept the compliment; but a great merchant or banker will 
naturally regard the offer of a life~peerage as an imputation on 
his success in making his fortune. 


Lord Dersy’s proposal that life-peerages, like official pen- 
sions, should be stamped with an eleemosynary character, would. 
be in the highest degree invidious. It may be proper that an 
ex-Secretary of State should declare that he is unable to 
maintain his station out of his private means; but it is evi- 
dent that a needy man can live without a seat in the House of 
Lords. It is one of the principal drawbacks to the measure 
that Lord Drersy’s object will be indirectly attained. It will 
be perhaps impossible to persuade a man of fortune to accept 
a peerage of an inferior class when the only assignable reason 
for withholding a limitation to his heirs must consist in the 
inferiority of his pretensions; or, if the delights of a title 
and a seat in the House of Lords prevail over feelings of vanity 
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class, like the Irish peers in the time of Prrr. It is a humor- 
ous exaggeration to say that moderate means are infamous 
in England ; but there is no doubt that wealth constitutes, how- 
ever unworthily, a title to a certain popular respect. The 
social pre-eminence of peers depends partly on the permanent 
elevation of their families above the ordinary level, and partly 
on the enormous possessions of the collective body. When 
the advantage of hereditary rank is withdrawn, it will be 
necessary to compensate for the defect of a modest economical 
condition by extraordinary personal qualities. Mere observers 
of social life, who have not the smallest disposition to become 
satirists, recognise the undoubted fact of the deference which 
is paid in England to those who are favoured by fortune. 
Any man wou'd rather wear a blue ribbon than a red, for the 
simple reason that the Order of the Bath is bestowed in return 
for supposed public services, while the most noble Order of 
the Garter is never prostituted to the purpose of rewarding 
merit. There are few things more puzzling at first sight 
than the value attached to a distinction which indicates only 
the notorious fact that its possessor is'a duke or an earl, com- 
manding a certain political influence; but those who are 
sufliciently wel! placed in the world to have few objects of 
ambition above them take a certain pleasure in notifying to 
all whom it may concern that they are men of consequence. 
If they also possess industry and ability, they probably be- 
come comparatively indifferent to superfluous tickets and 
labels. It is not impossible that life-peers may bear to 
their hereditary colleagues something of the relation of the 
Bath to the Garter. It is useless to blame an aristocracy for 
cherishing the prejudices inseparable from its position. The 
experiment may now be tried under favourable conditions ; but, 
if Law Lords half a century ago had held their peerages only 
for life, public opinion, both within and without the House of 
Lords, would have refused to recognise their equality. When 
Lord Patmerston and Lord Cranwortn made their abortive 
attempt to give a life-peer a seat in the House of Lords, they 
had no more strenuous opponents than the great lawyers, 
who suspected that they were to be deprived of the honours 
bestowed on their predecessors. 


Although there may be many obstacles to the complete 
success of Lord Russeiu’s scheme, it is well that the plan 
should be tried. If hereditary estates are hereafter broken up 
by changes in the law of inheritance, life-peerages may facili- 
tate the transition to some new constitutional arrangement. 
In the meanwhile an eminent soldier or lawyer, or a meritorious 
public servant from India, may from time to time add to the 
lustre of a House which he could perhaps not have afforded to 
enter with an hereditary title. It seems impossible to gratify 
Lord Sai-bury’s wish to give the House of Lords a represen- 
tative character, except as far as it actually represents wealth, 
birth, and refinement; but life-peers of conspicuous merit 
who possess no landed estates will, to a certain extent, intro- 
duce a novel and perhaps valuable element. 


The readiness with which Lord Russe.u’s proposal is re- 
ceived is one of several indications that thought{ul peers are 
becoming, not without reason, anxious and uneasy. A tree 
which stands alone as the last relic of a wood is exposed to 
obvious danger. The House of Lords is the only remnant of 
a system which was once universal, and it is in the highest 
degree obnoxious to all revolutionary theorists. The argu- 
ments which may be urged to prove its utility are perfectly 
sound, but it is impossible that they should be popular. The 
defenders of an alleged anomaly show but doubtful prudence 
when they call attention to subordinate paradoxes or eccen- 
tricities in the constitution of an assembly which rests solely 
on an historical basis. It is not impossible that Lord Grey’s 
proposed changes in the representation of the Scotch peers 
might correct some existing inequalities; but there is no use 
in reminding unfriendly critics of the oddities which are in- 
volved in the distinctions between several sets of peers. It 
was unavoidable that both at the Scotch and the Irish Union 
a reasonable proportion should be established between the 
numbers of Parliamentary peers in either kingdom and the 
population of which they formed a part. It was accordingly 
arranged that the whole body should elect a certain number 
to represent them, and it was not foreseen that the majority 
would exclude the weaker party from all Parliamentary power. 
In the last century the Scotch peers gave their votes to the 
Crown, or rather to the Ministry in power. For one or 
two generations they have swelled the numbers of the Con- 
Servative party. The representative peers of Ireland have 
for a long time been practically appointed by one English 
nobleman; but their constituents are not, as in Scotland, ex- 
cluded from all share of political life. The number of Scotch 


sets of hereditary peers suffering under two distinct scts of 
disabilities, although their rank and precedence is equal to 
that of peers of England or of the United Kingdom. It is 
scarcely possible to reconcile the exceptional position of a 
Scotch or Irish peer with any kind of constitutional symmetry, 
nor is it worth while to complicate this difliculty by intro- 
ducing at their elections the newfangled device of representa- 
tion of minorities. Lord Grey's proposal will scarcely pass 
the House of Commons, as that body is indifferent to the whole 
question. The most remarkable incident in the debate was 
Lord Carrns’s avowal that the minority clause which he intro- 
duced into the Reform Bill, against the wish of the House of 
Commons, has proved a failure. Disingenuous critics might 
suggest that he refused to apply the plan to Scotch peers 
because the change would benefit Liberals, as he had forced it 
upon boroughs and counties in the hope of strengthening 
Conservatives; but it is fairer to assume that he is really led 
by experience and further reflection to adopt a conclusion 
which is perfectly sound. Life-peerages will at least for one 
Session be a suilicient change in the form of an institution 
which has grown up and flourished independently of theories. 


THE NIGHT-HOUSES. 


W= certainly have not acquired the decent and useful art 

of washing our dirty linen in private. On the contrary, 
the dirticr our domestic habits are, the more we scem to 
delight in exposing them. Monday’s newspapers displayed a 
choice collection of nastinesses to the public gaze. First 
there appeared the report of another razzia of the police on 
the Holywell Street nuisance. Ever since we have known 
London and its ways, Holywell Street has been a filthy by- 
word and public scandal; and, as it seems, Holywell Street is 
for all practical purposes much as it was. We have been 
cleansing and harrying, and convicting and imprisoning—per- 
forming autos da fe; or, if not of faith, of decency. We have 
burned and destroyed printed and pictorial nastiness by the 
ton. Nay, we have given a late most respectable Chancellor 
a sort of immortality by connecting Lord Campre..’s name 
with our supposed successes in putting down these par- 
ticular immoralities and obscenities. Dut, somchow or other, 
it all seems to come to nothing. There must be some- 
thing, we suppose, in the soil or air of the place which pro- 
duces nastiness, just as certain ground produces certain weeds, 
You may pare, and burn, and dig, and work away with 
plough and scarifier, but the irrepressible thistles and tares 
defy the skill of the extirpator. ‘To common eyes Holywell 
Street is much as though our Campbe.t had never legislated ; 
as though we had never convicted and imprisoned DuGpa.s 
and his gang. And now it comes out that there is a 
brotherhood in this trade; a guild of vendors of obscenities, 
a craft and mystery of these dealers in the curious arts of 
vice, who have a close and compact alliance, offensive and 
defensive, common funds with which to defy the law, and 
common interests dedicated to the pollution of the public 
mind, ‘Their trade is as hazardous, but as lucrative, as that 
of blockade-runners or smugglers or slave-dealers in the old 
time. For one cargo that they can run, they make their 
calculations for losing six cargoes to the blockade squadron 
or coastguardsmen of the police. One book of dirt which 
they sell covers the loss of six books confiscated or burned. 
One might have thought that it would not have taken the 
police magistrates twenty years to discover this peculiarity of 
the trade, or the Legislature the same time to alow this com- 
bat with the law to go on without interfering with so insolent 
and profitable a tratlic. But so it is. It now appears that 
the business is so lucrative—a guinea a volume being the 
ordinary price of these pornographic productions —that the 
trade is worked scientifically. When one desler is com- 
mitted for trial, he absconds, and his “ pals” pay his forfeited 
bail, and the case comes to an end. Something was done last 
week, when one of these fellows had to enter into recogni- 
zances to the amount of 600/. But it is obvious that what we 
want is a remedy much more “sweeping and severe” than the 
present tardy and polite processes of the law. Holywell 
Street and Wych Street will not be disinfected by rose-water, 
and if the law will not reach the nuisance, the law must be 
strengthened. When “the trade” declares war against 
society, society must accept the challenge, and stamp out the 
pest. 


But, after all, Holywell Street and its wares are a nuisance 
B2 
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of a different character from that o 
an ugly emphasis they are called. What Holywell Street is 
everybody knows; what a night-house is, is left in some 
obscurity, except to those who frequent them. All great 
capitals ‘possess in some form or other this vicious form of 
civilization ; and it would be as futile in this as in other kin- 
dred forms of vice to pretend to suppress a certain kind of 
abominable living and turpitude. The trade of harlotry 
cannot be suppressed; our English mistake, so characteristic 
of the national temper, is in affecting not to see a vice, lest we 
should be thought to legalize because we recognise it. Night- 
houses cannot be suppressed; and though we pretend to 
regulate them, we do it with such gentle and paternal defer- 
ence to the rights of our citizens and citizenesses of the 
demi-monde that perhaps we had better not interfere at all. 
The law punishes with some severity the keepers of all houses 
that harbour prostitutes. The history of our recent dealings 
with this particular form of public decency is curious and 
instructive. Some years ago the whole Haymarket quartier 
presented a spectacle of which no words could express the 
vrossness and abomination. Whole streets were given up to 
public indecency and to the open exhibition of vice in its 
most shameless and insolent guise. At last public opinion 
revolted, and an Act was passed which, among other things, 
compelled the night-houses to be closed at one o’clock. The 
proverb was fulfilled—sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus. 
Prostitution, cut off from its stimulants, was forced to leave 
even the Haymarket a desert. The Act at last was very 
fairly worked; the night-houses were regularly entered by 
the police, and these domiciliary visits sent the customers 
home ; and fines, levied with exemplary regularity and strict- 
ness, were doing their work. Mr. Knox, a magistrate among 
magistrates, a very king of men, and to whom the public 
is deeply indebted for his resolute determination to put 
down this social evil, was conspicuous in his success 
against these houses. ‘There is no success like that of suc- 
cess; and it cannot be doubted that the night-houses were 
doomed. Every blow told. Of course the trade, like that of 
their brethren in Wych Street and Holywell Street, made 
a good fight of it. They organized every device to avoid 
detection; by a neat system of telegraphy the approach 
of the police was notified to the denizens of the place; a bell 
was rung, and when the police entered only a few smartly- 
dressed young people were found, engaged apparently in polite, 
if easy, conversation, if found at all. But this was enough ; the 
young ladies were recognised as what used to be called dash- 
ing Cyprians, and their kind hosts and hostesses, the Kates 
and Roses, who were dispensing this nocturnal hospitality, 
were heavily fined. But they still maintained the fight, and 
appealed to the Middlesex Justices in Quarter Sessions. 


This right of appeal against the decision of a single police 
magistrate is, no doubt, a palladium; Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights, and everything that we hold to be most 
precious, would no doubt be imperilled were we to hold our 
liberties and our fortunes at the mercy of a Knox and his 
myrmidons. No doubt of it. It is quite right that there 
should be an appeal from the ordinary police court. But an 
appeal to an appellate court, and to a superior magistrate, 
must be a very seductive thing. What may be the case 
with judicial nature it is not for us to say, but as regards 
human nature we are rather inclined to believe that the 
opportunity to reverse and contradict somebody else’s con- 
clusion does present special attractions to most minds. It 
is a chance not willingly to be lost to show off one’s 
superior acuteness, to display one’s peculiar subtlety of intel- 
lect, to find out a poimt in a case which had escaped 
the rough-and-ready judgment of our inferior or our pre- 
decessor, I'sr be it from us to say that any such motive 
actuated Sir Wittiam Bopkin when it came before him and 
his obedient Bench to review Mr. Kwyox’s convictions of 
the keepers of the night-houses. But Sir Witiram Bopkin 
made a point—whether it was a point of law or a mere 
point of Bodkinism that he made, we know not—which 
had escaped Mr. Knox. The point was that there was 
“no overt act committed”; by which—we speak doubt- 
fully and with hesitation on so very awkward a subject as 
an overt act proving that a woman is a prostitute—we are, 
we believe, to understand that it was not proved that the 
women found in the night-houses were seen to have entered 
or quitted them in the company of men. True, that certain 
women were harboured in certain night-houses; true, that 
ihey were notorious prostitutes; mon constat, that they 
visited Kare Hawitroy’s hostelry for professional purposes. 
They might—so Sir Wittiam Bopkin is acute enough to see 
that the law might charitably presume—hbe merely paying a 
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Spanish Revolution. There was nothing to show that these 
gaudily attired young females had not dropped in pro- 
miscuously for innocent or even improving purposes. They 
might be, for aught that was proved by an overt act, assembled 
for tea and Bible-reading. And on this view Sir Wittiam 
Bopkix quashed Mr. Kwnox’s convictions. The view is in- 
genious, subtle, new, and may be true. But at any rate the 
Bopkin judgment stands; unless, indeed, while we write, 
some fresh magisterial decision may, as Mr. Bruce seems to 
hope, have reversed it. Mr. Knox is reasonably indignant, 
and so are other people besides Mr. Knox. At first that ex- 
cellent magistrate was disposed to try another conviction. But 
at jiast he threw up the cards in despair. The phalanx of 
Middlesex magistrates, with their tender regard for the feelings 
of these wretched prostitutes, was too much for the solitary 
defender of public order and decency. “ There was no help 
“for it; he was powerless; the Quarter Sessions were too 
“much for him; what had for seven years been thought to 
“ be the law, was now said by Sir WILLIAM BopkIn not to be 
“the law; he was overruled; the night-houses must go on 
“ in their own way; the police were superseded”; riot must 
reign, and there is an end of it. Such was Mr. Knox’s plain- 
tive but somewhat indignant farewell to his successful work. 
The law was just getting the upper hand; the police were 
everywhere triumphant; the night-house keepers were every 
week fined; complete success was actually within our grasp ; 
when enters Sir Wi1LL1AmM Bopkry, and we are all in chaos. 


Were not all this very disheartening, and a public scandal 
of the worst character, it would be very ludicrous. We 
very much question—and so, apparently, does the Home 
Secrerary—the validity cf Sir Witt1am Bopkin’s dictum ; it 
looks a deal too ingenious to be true, and anyhow it is 
directly opposed, not only to public policy, but to the plain 
intention and spirit of the law. The law declared against 
harbouring prostitutes ; to say that this intention was grounded 
upon the necessity of proof of an overt act—whatever that 
may be—is perfectly childish. Mr. Knox seems disposed, 
as we are, to treat the Middlesex interpretation as simply 
ludicrous, and he was at first inclined to give Sir WILLIAM a 
place, not for penitence, but for the return of common sense; 
or, failing that, he was prepared to ask Mr. Bruce to introduce 
a new law. It now only remains to be seen whether, failing 
the possible counter-decision hinted at by Mr. Bruce on 
Thursday evening, the Home Office and the House of Com- 
mons will come to the rescue of public decency. Meanwhile 
high revelry reigns in the night-houses, and Sir Wittiam 
Bopkry’s name is precious to the chaste sisterhood which 
patronizes, or is patronized by, them. Oh Justice, as Madame 
remarked when speaking of the sister virtue, 
oh Justice, what very remarkable things are done in thy 
name ! 


VOLUNTEER DISCIPLINE. 


HERE has been a second edition on a small scale of the 

Easter Monday review, and this time we observe that 
the Times has judiciously not sent down its slashing Military 
Critic, and that, consequently, the Volunteers have not been 
attacked for the blunders, real or imaginary, of those who were 
set over them. ‘The muster at Portsmouth, including a force 
of Royal and Marine Artillery, three battalions of the Line, 
Colonel Bower’s splendid mounted rifles, and some three or 
four thousand Volunteer infantry, made up a force in many 
respects better suited for purposes of instruction than the 
rather unwieldy body which is generally collected on Easter 
Monday. It is vastly easier to find a suitable ground for 
manauvring seven or eight thousand men than to accom- 
modate two or three times as many. Indeed, if all the 
requirements which are sometimes insisted on were abso- 
lutely essential, there would be no possibility of working 
effectually with twenty thousand troops anywhere in Eng- 
land, except perhaps amid the dust-heaps which the wisdom 
of our army rulers has manufactured at Aldershot. For 
a Volunteer review on a large scale, you need accessi- 
bility, especially from London, a considerable area of land 
without much cultivation to suffer, a town capable of 
housing a certain proportion of the men, and, according 
to Military Critics, fortifications of such moderate strength 
as not to render a direct assault palpably and ludicrously 
hopeless. These conditions scarcely exist anywhere. At 


Dover and Portsmouth the defences are, as they ought to 
be, a good deal too strong to be subdued by field artil- 
lery, backed by two or three gun-boats; and the sticklers 
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ors sham reality will always be able to charge the | 
Volunteers at these {xvourite review grounds with want | 


crime of the unlucky man who was turned out of his corps 
for his attack upon the hare, every recorded error was the 


of discipline for advancing, according to orders, under the | act of some general officer or ill-behaved spectator. We are 


crushing fire of an impregnable fort. Perhaps, after all, | 
the method which would succeed against a work of mode- | 
rate strength may be taught, by generals capable of teach- | 
ing it, in the face of a fortress like Dover Castle, as well as _ 
in front of a less pretending work; and we do not know 
that the lesson intended to be conveyed by a sham fight is 
very seriously impaired by the circumstance that the attack-_ 
ing army is supposed to have miscalculated the number of 
great guns it had to face. However, this little departure 
from reality, whether important or not, is unavoidable, and 
even on the less pretentious ground selected for the Ports- 
mouth review a vigorous Military Critic would have found 
ample opportunity for proving the ill discipline of the 
citizen troops from the overwhelming strength of the works | 
which they assaulted. Happily, on this occasion the irre- | 
pressible critic was absent or silent, though we hope there 
were good and experienced soldiers enough on the ground | 
to assist, by genuine instructive criticism, the efforts at | 
self-improvement which the Volunteers have always shown | 
themselves so eager to make. 


The programme on Monday, whether strictly real or not in | 
its character, seems to have given opportunity for a good | 
many instructive mancuvres, and, until we are officially in- | 
formed to the contrary, we shall credit the newspaper reports | 
that the Volunteers acquitted themselves creditably, and | 
behaved with all due subordination and discipline. It is 
astonishing, however, to notice the discrepancies which appear 
between different accounts of the same review. The Dover 
reports have now been wound up by the official document 
addressed by General Sir Hope Grant to the Apgurant- 
GENERAL at the Horse Guards, and duly forwarded to the War 
Office by direction of the Duke of Campriner. It is remarkable 
that this document does not tally at all well with the report 
of the Military Critic. According to the latter gentleman, 
it will be remembered that the programme was absurd, and the 
movements ridiculous. In particular he considered the attack 
under the guns of the Castle to be supremely ludicrous, which 
perhaps it was. Sir Hope Grant, however, says that “the 
“ attacking force, under a heavy fire from the Castle, formed 
“ under shelter covered by the right brigade, and then pro- 
“ ceeded to attack some outworks, which they did in excellent 
“ form.” Which of these accounts is correct is not very mate- 
rial to inquire, so far, at any rate, as the Volunteers are con- 
cerned, for they were probably right in thinking it no very 
serious offence against discipline to perform the movements 
which were ordered, even though some of them might provoke 
a smile. 


On another point the General seems to differ from the Critic. 
He acknowledges that the movements were very creditable to 
the Volunteers, and speaks of their willingness and promptitude 
in carrying out all the orders which he had occasion to give. 
In these days, the poor Volunteers may be thankful for any 
crumb of comfort, and it will be soothing to them to find 
that, in the judgment of the General in command of them, 
they executed the movements required of them in a creditable 
manner, and carried out all the orders they received with 
great willingness and promptitude. What more, one would 
ask, could be expected or desired from a civilian, or indeed 
from any, force? To execute every order willingly, promptly, 
and creditably seems about all that need be done. But 
there is, it appears, still something lacking, and after so much 
eulogy we may be sure that the Volunteers will, with all 
meckness and humility, take to heart every hint of a 
defect, and profit by the words of instruction which their 
General has to bestow upon them. Unfortunately, what 
the General has to say is so wholly unintelligible that no 
Volunteer, however greedy for instruction, can derive the 
smallest information or guidance from it. The General says, 
or rather insinuates, that the Volunteers, as a body, are 
‘not amenable to any military discipline,” and require, while 
under arms, “more stringent military control.” Every 
Volunteer who is anxious to improve himself and to be a 
credit to the force must wish to know what were these 
breaches of discipline which call for more stringent control, 
and which, though present at the Review, he may have wholly 
failed to observe. We would gladly expound Sir Horr 
Grant's homily and improve the occasion for the good of the 
Volunteers, but we confess that the task is very difficult. The 
General does not refer in the faintest way to any specific 
offences against discipline; and, although it is true that the 
Military Critic mentioned offences enough, we have already 


discussed them and found that, with the exception of the 


compelled, therefore, in the absence of evidence, to read Sir 
Hore Grant's words by the light of the context; and though 
this does not help us to say what the supposed breaches of 
discipline were, it does teach us what they were not. In the 
first place, it is clear that mere isolated acts of individual 
members of the force are not what was in the General’s mind. 
for the whole force is referred to as “‘ not amenable to military 


. “discipline.” In the next place, the breaches complained 
of are not disobedience to orders, or even sluggishness in 
executing them, but something quite different—something 
consistent with willing and prompt execution of all orders. 


This will relieve anxious Volunteers a good deal, for it ix 
obvious that willing and prompt obedience to orders is not one 
of the worst forms of undisciplined license. Neglect of orders 
being then clearly out of the question, we have considera 
whether the words “ want of discipline” may not have been 
used, perhaps a little inaccurately, to signify inefficiency from 
lack of drill and knowledge; but this solution is almost a» 
inadmissible as the other, for how can it be consistent with th« 


, fact that the movements executed were “ very creditable to the 
“Volunteers”? At this point we must confess ourselves 


puzzled, and the only other things we can think of whicl. 
in any sense can be called want of discipline are those mincr, 
but not wholly unimportant, irregularities which are met wit! 
a good deal in the Line and a good deal more among thw 
Volunteers, such as occasional talking in the ranks, errors o! 
an inch or two in dressing, and the whole class of sins whieh 
are sometimes irreverently called offences against pipe-clay. 
We have no reason to suppose that even in these matters 
the General had anything serious to complain of; for, if 
he had, an old soldier would have thought it fairer to tel! 
the Volunteers exactly what their faults were, and so ascisi 
them in curing them, than to put into a report a disparaging 
insinuation inconsistent with the immediate context, and not 
supported by a single circumstance which he reports as having 
come under his own observation. If such things were noi 
impossible, we should be inclined from internal evidence to 
consider the passage an interpolation suggested from without. 
rather than the spontaneous production of a veteran who, if he 
had any faults to find with the Volunteers whom he com- 
mao | would prefer speaking out like a man to stabbing in 
the dark with vague insinuations. However this may be, th 
Volunteers may (now that they are under their cloud) be 
tolerably content to be told that they have disgraced them- 
selves by a want of discipline which is consistent with credit. 
able maneuvring and prompt and willing obedience. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE COUNCIL. 


pe the beginning of the seventeenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century France was at the head of the theological 
science of Catholic Europe. No other nation had such names to 
show as Fleury, Tillemont, Bossuet, “the last of the Fathers,” 
Petavius, and the great Port-Royalist divines. But the gradual 
decay which began with the persecution of Jansenism reached 
its crisis in the storms of the Revolution and the fall of the 
Sorbonne, which for six centuries had been the pride and glo 
of the Gallican Church. Since then France has had, and still 
possesses, many age ge theological writers; and she stands 
in this respect far above Italy, which has had very few, and 
those few under the cold shade of Roman censure, and still fur- 
ther above Spain, which has had none. But her old glory has 
departed, and it is to Germany that men have had to look 
for the last generation or two, for the ablest and most influ- 
ential works, whether in Protestant or Catholic theology. The 
historical and scientific genius of the nation has conspired with 
its peculiar circumstances to bring about this result. Elsewhere 
the line of demarcation is broadly drawn, and the antipathies 
of rival Churches are accentuated by national jealousies, while 
their conflicting jurisdictions are to a great extent defined by 
national boundaries. In Germany the two religions stand every- 
where face toface. Catholic and Protestant students and professors 
meet in the same University, and the teaching of the lecture- 
room and press is carried on, not under the withering shadow of an 
Index Expurgatorius, but in the full blaze of public criticism ; and. 
we may add, not in a dead, but a national and living, tongue. 
And while this habitual contact and collision has purified and 
quickened both the rival theologies, putting out of court alike the 
pious imbecilities of Exeter Hall and of the Roman Seminary, 
it has naturally impressed on the leaders of Catholic thought the 
conviction, publicly expressed not long ago by the chief among 
them, that “the mission of German theology is to reconcile the 
divided confessions in a higher unity.” It mes, therefore, an 
important inquiry how the prospects of the coming C&cumenica! 
Council are regarded in Germany, and the more so as the interest 
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it excites is by no means confined to the twenty-five million | his Bishop were received with open ears, and all attempt at 


Geran Catholics, for, in that country of divided faiths, what 
seriously affects either communion is felt to have a national signi- 
lieance. “Religious, and especially Catholic, questions are dis- 
cussed in the Allgemeine Zeitung, the leading German newspaper, 
not with the lofty unconccrn or mivute ignorance of “ Our Own 
Vorrespondent” in the Zimes, but with gravity, learning, and a 
profound appreciation of their real bearings. And, generally 
speaking, articles on Catholic questions are written by Rowan 
Catholics. Whether this is the case with the remarkable series of 
papers on “The Council and the Civiita,” which appeared last 
month in that journal, and to which we propose to call the atten- 
(ion of our readers, we are not able to sy. But, whatever be 
their authorship, there cavnot be two opinions of their value. 
And we conceive that we shall be doing a service to our readers, 
‘ow of whom comparatively are likely to fall in with the originals, 
‘ngiving some account of the present crisis of Catholicism as it 
veseuts itself to the mind of rejigious thinkers in Germany. 

The series ore with an extract from the Cévilta Cattolica of 
“vbruary 6, which forms the text of the whole di-quisition, and 
is itself of such momentous import that we shail give it with 
very slight abridgment here. merely premising that the Civiléd is 
not only the aceredited organ of the Roman Jesuits, but was some 
yeurs ago constituted by a Papal Brief, wholly without precedent, 
che oilicial organ of the Holy See itself, so that it lias something 
at least of the flavour of intailibility about its utterances. And it 


‘asted only three weeks—* and that the Bishops will be so unani- 
mous in all important questions that the minority will not be able to 
offer any serious opposition.” ‘That is to say, they hope that the faith 
and discipline of eighteen centuries will be quietly revolutionized 
in three weeks—it might as weil be three days—by au assembluge 
convened to register obediently the decrees of the junta of Noman 
Jesuits who virtually manage the machine of Papal intallibility. 
The allusion to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost reminds one 
irresistibly of what Ranke reiates of tue Preuch bishops at Trent, 
who openly “jested at the Holy Ghost arriving in a mail-bag;” 
and the cool proposal for swamping the recalcitrant mino ity is 
ominous when we recollect that many points of the Papal pro- 
gramme were frustrated at Trent by the opporition of a very su.all 
minority—some by the resistance of two bishops, or even one ouly. 
But our immediate business is with the view taken of this con- 
templated ecclesiastical revolution in Germany. And it may be 
well here to recall briefly the present state of parties in the 
German Catholic Church. With the suppression of tie Jesuits, a 


century ago, all traces of the Ultramontane system rapidly died 


out of the Seminaries and theological text-books ; aud the clergy, 
hoth regular and secular, betook themselves to the system of the 
Mouncil of Constance, or what has since been called Gullicanisin, 
in its doctrinal, of course not its p.litical, sense. ‘This tendency 
was promoted by the revival of historical study, of which Ger- 
many became the home, and at the begiuning of the present 
century there was not left a single German theologian of any 
mark who did not see the hollowness of the Roman theory, But 
with the ill-omened restoration of the Jesuit O:der there came a 
certain change in Germany, as in Fiance, though fur less than in 
che latter country. From some States, botli Catholic and Protes- 
tant—as, for instance, Bavaria—the Jesuits are excluded by law, 
and their footing is everywhere a precarious one, besides the fact 
of the essential antagonism of their whole inteilectual and moral 
system to the deepest instincts of the Teutonic race. They have, 
however, during the last twenty years attained a certain iniluence, 
and some of the younger German Bishops, who have been trained 
in their colleges, are strenuous propagandists of Ultramontanism, 
‘The bitterness of feeling between the two parties is far greater 
than that between Catholics and Protestants, aud is embittered 
by the constant meddling of the Roman Court, which has an 
active centre of espionage in the Nunciature of Munich. Hence the 
public snubbing administered tive years ago to all the most dis- 
tinguished theologians of Germany assembied at the Munich 
Congress. Hence, too, the intrigue which has been carried on 
for the last twelve months against the Bishop of Rottenberg 
—an opponent o! the Jesuit clique- by Dr. Mart, the head of 
his theological college, whom be was at last vblized to deprive 
for insubordination ; aud who betook himself first to the Nuncio 
at Munich and then to Rome, where his secret accusations aguinst 


defence was rudely repulsed, first by the ollicials, and fiuaily by 
the Pope in person. It is sufficient to refer in passing io the 
virulent malignity with which the leading divine of Catholic 
Germany, Dr. Déilinger, has been pursued for years past by this 
party throughout Europe. They know that he is the one livin 

toman Catholic theologian besides Dr. Newman who enjoys pe 
deserves a European reputation, and they can never forgive the vast 
learning, the scrupulous candour, and the unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy of a writer whose Christian moderation is a reproach to their 
policy, while his whole intellectual attitude is a standing reluta- 
tion of their professed belief. And now to return to the 
Alljemeine Zeitung and the Civilia. 

The proclamation of Papai infallibility may seem at first sight 
a matter of little moment, as a considerable school in the Church 
has tor the last three centuries maintained it, and to a superticial 
view it may appear immaterial where the seat of infullibility is 
placed if it is recognised as residing anywhere. Buta very little 
cousideration will show how erroneous such an idea would be. 
The infallibility of the Charch has never been detined at ali, still 
less the proper organ of its utterance. But it has been the twra- 
ditional belief that a bond fide Qicumenical Council, received by 
the whole of Christendom, was the ultimate authority in all con- 
troversies of faith, and on this principle the creeds and other dog- 
matic statements of the seven General Councils before the separa- 
tion of East and West have been accepted. The notion of the 
Pope being infallible is coeval with the Reformation. And when 
it is looked on in ail its historical, social, and political, as weil as 
its directly religious, bearings, it will be seen at once that to tix it 
as an article of faith would be “to aflirm anew principle of im- 
measurable moment both in its retrospective and prospective 
aspects, a principle compassing the whole life of man and of 
suciety, for there could no longer be any question of the Pope 
going beyond his proper sphere. Infallibility must define its own 
limits.” The old rule ot St. Vincent, guod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus, would be obsolete, and the testimony of Fathers and 
of history would be reduced to so much waste paper. Any Pope, 
learned or ignorant, could impose any article oi belief he pleased 
on the faithful, and on any subject—for all subjects, except mathe- 
matics, may be said to have some sort of relation to religion—and 
“whosoever should reject the last new dogma coined in the 
Vatican mint would incur excommunication in this world, and 
e‘einal perdition in the next.” All Councils would for the future 
be supertiuous. The bishops might from time to time be sum- 
moned to Rome, as they have been summoued twice already by 
Pius iX., to swell the pomp of some grand Pontifical function ; 
but with doctrine they would have no further right to trouble 
themselves; ‘to presume to confirm the utterances flowing 
by Divine inspi:ation from the Papal lips would be to bring 
janterns to ad the light of the noon-day sun.” To wiite 
dijfinens subscripsi, as at the old Councils, would be nothing short 
ot blasphemy. Who shall dare to sanction, any more than to 
question, the eecuracy of the teaching of the Holy Ghost? Once 
ior all, at the three weeks’ Council of the Vatican, and for the last 
time, the Bishops will have used their powers to commit with due 
solemnity an uct of perpetual suicide. “ When we speak of the 
Church,” says the Jesuit Gretser, ‘we mean the Pope.” Or, as 
Cajetan says, “ the Church is the slave of the Pope.” National 
Churches cau have no mind or will but his, and the Clerico-Ltalian 
way of looking at things is the only true one. “ The Itaians, 
according to the Jesuit theory”—we may just pause to observe 
how cousisteutly this view is carried out by the Ultramontane 
Englisii: couverts—* are the chosen people of the New Covenant.” 
More than nine-tenths of the functionaries and members of Con- 
gregations who form the Roman Court, and shape the decisions 
which are to rule tlie faith and devotion of the Catholic world, are 
Tiaiians; and to be “a good Catholic” is to conform oneself in all 
re-pects—in despite of one’s French or English or German nation- 
wity, which is a carnal hindrance—to Italian habits of speech 
and prayer and thought. Let no one say this is an exaggerated 
picture, for the Civiita expressly insists that “ it is not enough tor 
men to know that tie Popeis head of the Church, ‘They must under- 
stand that chew ow fuith and religious life must flow out of the L’ope, 
and that in him dies the bond which links Catholics to one 
auother, and the power which strengthens them, that he ts the 
dispenser of the gifts of the Spirit and of all the benefits of religion, 
the upholder of righteousness and the protector of the oppressed, 
aud that is not enough.” St. Paul's words, “if him we lve and 
move and have our being,” are applied to the Pope, and as Tacitus 
says, the only foim of flattery remaining is openly to proclaim his 
divinity dwing life. In short it is simply Llamaism under the 
outward forms of Christianity. 

With one friendly suggestion to the zealous conductors of the 
Civilta we must couclude for the present, hoping to return to the 
subject shortly, It strikes us that they might most appropriately 
stereotype the reform which they are labouring to etiect by in- 
ducing the Council to accept one very simple alteration in the 
language of the Creeds, Let the word J’apam be substituted 
tivoughout for the word Dewm, and they will have expressed all 
that they can desire. 7 


APRON-STRINGS. 


A®* ONG other classifications, the world of men and women may 
be divided into those who wear aprons and those who ae 
tied to the strings thereof, those who determine the length of the 
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tether and those who are bound to browse within its circuit, those 
who hold the reins and those who go bitted. All men and women 
are fond of power, but there is a wide difference in the ways in 
which they use it. To men belong the grave political tyrannies at 
which nations revolt and history is outraged, to women the small 
conventional laws framed against individual liberty by Mrs. 
Grundy and society; men rule with rods of iron and drive with 
whips of steel, women shorten the tether and tie up close to apron- 
strings; men coerce, women forbid. In fact, the difference is just 
that which lies between action and negation, compulsion and 
restraint ; between the masculine jealousy of equality and the 
feminine fear of excess. If men debar women from all entrance 
into their larger sphere, women try to dwarf men's lives to their 
own measure, and not a few hold emnishves aggrieved when they 
fail, They think that everything which is impossible to them 
should be forbidden to others, and they maintain that to bea 
lamentable extreme which is simply in excess of their own powers. 
Not content with supremacy in the home which is their own un- 
disputed domain, nor satistied with binding on men the various 
rules distinguishing life in the drawing-room, the dining-room, 
and the breakfast-parlour, they would, if they could, carry their 
code outside, and sweep into its narrow net the club-house and 
the mess-table, the billiard-room and the race-course, and where- 
ever else men congregate together, delivered from the bondage of 
feminine conventionalities. For almost all women have an uneasy 
feeling when their men are out of sight, enjoying themselves in 
their own way. They fear on all sides—both bodily harm and 
moral evil; and regard men’s rougher sports and freer thoughts 
as a hen regards her wilful ducklings when they take to the water 
in which she would be drowned, and leave her high and dry 
lamenting their danger and self-destruction. The man they love 
best for his manliness they would, in their loving cowardice, do 
their utmost to make effeminate; and while adoring him for all 
that makes him bold and strong in thought as well as in frame, 
would tie him up to their apron-strings, and keep him there 
till he became as soft and narrow as themselves. Not that they 
would wish to do so; if you asked them they would tell you 
quite the contrary ; but this would be the result if they had their 
own way, their love being at all times more timid than confident. 

To home-staying women, a brilliant husband courted by the 
world, and loving what courts him, is a painful cross to bear, how- 
ever much beloved—the pain, in fact, being proportionate to the love. 
Perhaps no life exemplifies this so much as Moore’s. Poor 
“ Bessy” suflered many things because of the looseness of the 
apron-string by which her roving husband was tied, and the length 
ot the tether which he allowed himself. Farfallone amoroso as he 
was, his incessant flutterings out of range and reach caused her 
many a sad hour; and in after years she was often heard to say that 
the happiest time of her life was when his mind had begun to fail, 
for then she had him all to herself, and no one came in between 
them—no great world swept him away to be the idol of a salon, 
and left her alone at home casting up her accounts with life, and 
wets at the result that came out. When the brilliancy and 
the idolatry came to an end, then her turn began; and she tied up 
her dulled and faltering idol close to her side for ever after, and 
was happier to have him there than when he was at his brightest, 
and arover. Many a wife has felt the same when sickness has 
broken down the strong man’s power to a weakness below her 
own, and made her, so long the inferior, now the more powerful 
of the two, and the supreme. She gathers up the reins with that 
firm, tight haad peculiar to women, and ties him to her apron- 
string so that he cannot escape. It is quite a matter of pride with 
her that she has got him into such good order. He obeys her so 
implicitly about his medicines, and going to bed early, and 
wrapping himself up, and avoidance of draughts and night air, 
that she (eels all the reflected glory of one who has conquered a 
hero, The Samson who used to defy the elements, and break her 
careful strings like bands of tow, has at last laid his head in her 
lap, and suffered himself to be covered by her apron. It is worth 
while to have had the anxiety and loss of his illness for the sake 
of the submission resulting ; and she generally ends by gaining a 
hold over him which he can never wh off again. It is pitiful 
though to see the stronger life thus dwarfed and bound; but 
women like it, and while the need for it lasts men must submit. 
The danger is lest the habit of the apron-string should become 
permanent ; for it is so perilously pleasant to be petted and made 
much of by women, that few men can resist the temptation when 
it offers; aud many have been ruined for the remainder of their 
days by an illness which gave them up into the keeping of 
wife and sisters—those fireside Armidas who will coddle all the 
real manliness out of their finest heroes, if they are let. If this 
kind of thing occurs at the break of life, the mezzo cammino 
between maturity and age, it is doubly difficult to throw off; and 
many a man who had good years of vigour and strength before 
him if he had been kept up to the mark, sinks all at once into 
eflete senility because his womankind got frightened at that last 
small attack of his, and thought the best wav to preserve him from 
another was to weaken him by over care. 

Perhaps the greatest misfortune that can befall a man is to have 
been an only son, brought up by a tender and timid widow 
mother. It is easy to see at a glance, among a crowd of boys, 
who has been educated under exclusively feminine influence. The 
long curled shining hair, the fantastic tunic—generally a kind of 
hybrid between a tunic and a frock—the lavish use of embroidery, 
the soft pretty-hehaved manner, the clean unroughened hands, all 
mark the bay of whom his mother has so often wished that he had 


been a girl, and whom she has made as like a ‘a as possible. 
His intellectual education has been as unboylike as his daily 
breeding. Mothers’ boys are taught to play the piano, to amuse 
themselves with painting, or netting, or perhaps a little woolwork 
in the evenings—anything to keep them quietly seated by the family 
table, without an outbreak of boyish restlessness or inconvenient 
energy ; but they are never taught to ride, to hunt, to shoot, to 
swim, to play at cricket, football, or billiards, unless there is a 
stalwart uncle about who takes the reins in his own hand at 
times, and insists on having a word to say about his nephew's 
education. There is danger in all, and evil in some, of these 
things ; and women cannot bear that those they love should run. 
the risk of either. Wherefore their boys are modest and virtuous 
truly, but they are not manly; and when they go out into the 
world, as they must sooner or later, they are either laughed at for 
their priggishness, or they go to the bad by the very force of re- 
action. ‘The mother has allowed them to learn nothing that will 
be of any use to them, and they enter the great arena wholly un- 
prepared either to fight or to resist, to — their own way or to 
take their own part. They have been kept tied up to the apron- 
string to the last moment, and only when absolutely forced by the 
necessity of events will she cut the knot and let them go free. 
But she holds on to the last moment. Even when the time comes 
for college life and learning, she often goes with her darling, and 
takes lodgings in the town, that she may be near at hand to watch 
over his health and morals, and continue her careful labours for 
his destruction. The chances are that a youth so brought up never 
becomes a real man, or worth his salt anyhow. He is a prig if he 
is good, a debauchee of the worst kind if he kicks over the traces 
at all. He is more likely the first, carrying the mark of the 
apron-string round his wrist for life. Like a tame falcon used to 
the hood and the perch and the lure home, no matter what the 
temptation of the quarry afield, he is essentially a domestic man, 
at ease only in the society of women; a fussy man, a small man, 
delicate in health, and with a dread of strong measures, phy- 
sical, political, or mental; a crotchety man, and given to passing 
quackeries, but not a man fit for man’s society, or for a man’s 
work, When there are many boys, instead of only one, in a 
widow’s family, the opposite of all this is the case. As soon as 
they have escaped from the nursery, they have escaped from all 
control whatsoever; and if one wants to realize a puerile pande- 
monium of dirt, discomfort, noise, and general disorganization, the 
best place in the world is the household of a feeble-spirited 
mother of many sons, where there is no controlling masculine 
influence. 

Daughters, who are naturally and necessarily tied up to the 
mother’s apron-string, suffer occasionally from too tight a strain ; 
though certainly it is not the fault of the present day that girls 
are too closely fettered, too home-staying or subdued. Still, 
every now and then one comes across a matron who has crushed 
all individuality out of her family, and whose grown-up daughters 
are still children to her in go-carts and leading-strings. They 
may be the least attractive of their sex, but a mother o/ this kind 
has one fixed delusion respecting them—namely, that the world is 
full of wolves eager to devour her lambs, and that they are only 
safe when close to her maternal apron and browsing within an 
inch of the tether stake. These are the girls who become hope- 
less old maids. Men have an instinctive dread of the maternal 
apron-string. They do not want to marry a mother as well 
as a wife, and to live under a double dominion and a redu- 
plicated opposition. It is all very well to say that a girl so 
brought up is broken in already, and therefore more likely to 
make a good wife than many others, seeing that it is only a trans- 
fer of obedience. That may do for slaves, who cannot be other 
than slaves whoever is the master; but it does not do for women 
who see their friends freer than themselves, and who might, if 
fate had so ordered it, been free too. The chances here are, as 
with the mothers’ boys, that the girl kept too close to the apron- 
string during her spinsterhood goes all abroad so soon as she gets 
on the free ground of matrimony, aud lets her liberty run into 
license. Or she keeps her old allegiance to her mother intact, 
and her husband is never more than the younger branch at best. 
Most likely he is a usurper, whom it is her duty to disobey 
in favour of the rightful ruler when they chance to come into 
collision, 

If women had their will, all national enterprise would be at an 
end. There would be no Arctic Expeditions, no Alpine Clubs, 
no dangerous experiments in science, no firearms at home, no 
volunteering—in their own family at least. All the danger would 
be doue by the husbands and brothers and sons of other women, 
but each would guard her own. For women cannot go beyond 
the individual, and the loss of one of their own, by misadven- 
ture, weighs more with them than the necessity of keeping up 
the courage and hardihood of the nation. Nor do.they sev the 
difference between care and coddling, refinement and effeminacy ; 
consequently, men are obliged to resist their influence, and many 
cut the apron-stiing altogether, because «elicate fingers will tie 
the knots too tight. They do not remember that the influence to 
which men yield as a voluntary act of their own grace is a very 
different thing from obedience to the open denial, the undisguised 
interference and restraint, which some women like to show. Men 
respect the higher standard of morality kept up by women, and 
they obey the major and the minor laws of refiuement which are 
framed for home life and for society; and they confess that, 
without woman's influence, they would soon degenerate into 


mere savages, and be no better than so many Choctaws befuwre a 
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zeneration was over; but they do not like being pulled up short, 
especially in public, and hounded into the sale sueepfold. And 
they resent the endeavour. And the world resents it too, and 
‘eels that something is wrong when a woman shows that she has 
the whip hand, and that she can treat her husband like a petted 
child or bully bim like a refractory one; that she has him tied 
to her apron-strings, and tethered to the stake of her will. But 
there is more of this kind of thing in families than the world at 
large always knows of; and many a fine, stalwart fellow who holds 
his own among men, and is looked up to and respected for his 
courage, decision, and self-reliance, sinks into mere poodledom at 
home, where his wife has somehow managed to get hold of the 
leading-strings, and has taught him that the only way to peace is 
by submission and obedience. 


THE JUDICATURE COMMISSION. 
I. 


TS history of Law well exemplifies an axiom which is of 
wider application—namely, that the tendency of a high state 
of civilization is towards simplicity. We now know that the 
zolden age of shepherds and shepherdesses has existed only in the 
dreams of poets, and that the remote past was in reality the age 
of the most burdensome customs and the most intricate formali- 
ties. To do what one has to do in the most straightforward 
manner, amazing as the statement may appear, is a modern inven- 
tion. There is, indeed, a simplicity of a certain kind in early times, 
but it is the simplicity of rudeness, and the result merely of the 
small scale upon which everything is done. Then come the ages 
of activity and progress, during which, as wants increase and 
society develops in many new directions, there springs up a 
luxuriant and tangled growth of forms and institutions, in 
which the perpetually renewed state of things finds expression. 
Afterwards comes the era when nations consciously review their 
institutions, and rejecting those which have been practically super- 
seded or are circuitous in their working, rearrange those which 
are retained with sole and simple reference to the purpose which 
they are intended to serve. 

This era seems at last to have arrived in the history of the 
judicial system of England. As it stands, it is just one of those 
wild growths of the middle ages which it is the aim of the present 
time to prune and replant in accordance with a definite conception. 
Courts have sprung up where they were wanted and where they 
were not wanted, interfering with and dwarfing one another, and 
accompanied always with a rank and various vegetation of practice 
and procedure. Of late years the Legislature has by fits and starts 
turned its attention to the subject. It has abolished a number of 
local jurisdictions, imperia in unperiis, such as the great Sessions of 
Wales and the Court of the Franchise of Ely, which tended only 
to complication. It has superseded the multiform Courts of 
Request for the recovery of small debts by a uniform system of 
new County Courts, and it has thrown difficulties in the way of 
the resort to those obsolete tribunals which it did not care ex- 
pressly to annihilate. With the “Superior Courts at Westmin- 
ster,” as they are called, it has however dealt very tenderly, and, 
us yet, entirely in the way of patching and repair. IJt has left to 
them all those divergencies of form, contortions of growth, and 
quaintnesses of aspect, which are due to the accidents of their 
eventful history rather than to any necessity arising from the pur- 
pose for which they exist. The rise of these several Courts out of 
the one simple Court in which the King and his great officers 
administered justice, is one of the commonplaces of constitutional 
history. It is well known that the Court of Common Pleas be- 
tween subject aud subject was finally severed from the rest of the 
aula veyit in the reign of John, and that the Exchequer, for the 
trial of the Crown's claims of revenue, and the Queen’s Bench, for 
the determination of other cases in which the Crown is interested, 
acquired « similar independent existence in the time of Edward I. 
As the process of specialization proceeded, several of the high 
officials of the King’s Court, such as the Earl Marshal, the Lord 
High Adiniral, and, above all, the Lord High Chancellor, came 
to have Courts of their own, while the residue of the aula regia 
has continued to exercise judicial functions as the House of 
Lords. The first stage, therefore, in the history of the supe- 
rior Courts was their acquisition, one by one, of an existence 
independent of the aula regia, to which they all owed their 
origin. The next stage was the long period during which each 
Court pursued its own path, grasping at all the jurisdiction 
within its reach. When the nation at length arrived at the 
stage of deliberately examining its systems of judicature, the 
state of things which awaited its consideration was as follows :— 
The three Conte of Common Law had come to possess nearly 
similar powers; the Queen’s Bench a its juris- 
diction by a fiction that every defendant had been arrested for some 
imaginary trespass, and the ogg by a fiction that every 
plaintiff was a debtor to the King. The system of pleading in ail 
three Courts was in the highest degree artificial. The Chancellor, 
as Keeper of the King’s Conscience, had succeeded in establishing 
a system of rules radically opposed to the law as laid down in the 
older Courts, and had thus reared up the gigantic system of Equity, 
with its own modes of pleading and procedure, which he 
administered very dilatorily, with the aid of a Master of the Rolls 
and other “ Masters in Chancery.” A similar system was also 
dispensed by what was called the “ Equity side” of the Court of 
Exchequer. The Chancellor had assumed a power of interfering 
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with actions in the Common Law Courts. Then there was the 
Court of Admiralty, which proceeded in accordance with the rules 
of the Roman law, while testamentary and matrimonial questions 
were decided by the rules of Canon law in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The practitioners in most Courts were barristers, but the 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts would hear only doctors-of- 
law, and the Common Pleas was closed to all but serjeants. 
The Legislature, on awaking to a consciousness of these things, 
took much pains to assimilate the procedure of the three Common 
Law Courts, rendering unnecessary the fictions by means of which 
they had filched their jurisdiction, and relaxed to some extent 
their technical strictness in pleading. It created new lay tri- 
bunals, to which it confided testamentary and matrimonial causes, 
leaving, however, the procedure in such causes much as it was 
before. It threw open all Courts, of whatever kind, to all barristers. 
It strengthened the Court of Chancery by adding to it Vice- 
Chancellors and Lords Justices, and endeavoured to make certain 
modes of procedure which had hitherto been peculiar to Courts of 
Law or of Equity respectively the common Property of both. It 
abolished the Equity side of the Exchequer. We have purposely 
left out of consideration the Appellate Courts and their history. 

But all these repairs done to the old institutions have failed to 
produce satisfactory results. The Common Law Courts have lost 
their scien’ ific system of pleading, but have not been able to adopt 
the equitable expedients which were placed at their disposal. The 
Courts of Equity, on the other hand, have not made much of the 
new weapon, trial by jury, with which they were entrusted. The 
enlarged powers given to the Judge of the Admiralty threaten to 
bring him into collision with other jurisdictions; while the Courts 
of Divorce and Probate, great as has been their success, still occupy 
asomewhat anomalous position in our judicial system. And th’'s is 
the verdict of the Judicature Commissioners. ‘ The alterations,” 
they say, “to which we have referred have, no doubt, introduced 
considerable improvements into the procedure both of the Common 
Law and Equity Courts; but after a careful consideration of tlic 
subject, and judging now with the advantage of many years’ expe- 
rience of the practical working of the systems actually in force, we 
are of opinion that the ‘transfer or blending of jurisdiction,’ 
attempted to be carried out by recent Acts of Parliament, is not a 
sufficient or adequate remedy for the evils complained of, and 
would at best have mitigated, but not removed, the most prominent 
of those evils.” 

In illustration of the injurious results of the distinction between 
Courts of Law and of Equity, the Commissioners instance the late 
dispute between the sellers of railway shares and the jobbers on the 
Stock Exchange, where “the defendants were subjected to litigation 
(at the instance, no doubt, of different parties), carried on at the 
same time in different Courts, and exposed to the risk of conflicting 
decisions, those Courts operating under different forms of procedure, 
and being controlled by different Courts of Appeal.” And they 
point out that the effect of the acts and representations of Directors 
of Joint Stock Companies, who fill the double character of agents 
and trustees for the Companies and shareholders, has frequently 
been brought into question in both jurisdictions, and sometimes 
with oppo-ite results, to the great expense and perplexity of 
suitors. The inference which they draw is that there is a neces- 
sity for “a tribunal invested with full power of dealing with all 
the complicated rights and obligations springing out of such 
transactions, and of administering complete and appropriate re- 
lief, no matter whether the rights and obligations involved are 
what are called legal or equitable.” 

Nor would the difficulty be met by allowing each Court to 
administer full relief under several systems of law and procedure. 
This is actually attempted in the County Courts, on which, in 
many cases, a limited jurisdiction has been conferred, not only 
in Common Law, but also in Equity and in Admiralty. The 
ridiculous result is aptly described by the Report as follows :— 
“ But these jurisdictions, though conferred on the same Court and 
the same Judge, still remain (like the Common Law and Equity 
sides of the old Court of Exchequer) quite distinct and separate. 
The Judge has no power to administer in one and the same 
suit any combination of the different remedies which belong to 
his three jurisdictions, however convenient or appropriate such 
redress may be. That can only be accomplished, under the 
County Court system, by three distinct suits brought in the sanie 
Court and before the same Judge, carried on under three different 
forms of procedure, and controlled by three different Courts of 
Appeal. In this case, therefore, although we appear at first sight 
to have obtained that great desideratum which the Common Law 
Commissioners call the ‘consolidation of all the elements of a 
complete remedy in the same Court,’ yet as that remedy can only 
be had in three separate suits, the evil is equally great.” Tie 
Commissioners see that this confusion can never be radicully 
cured till there is but one rule of law and one mode of pro- 
cedure applicable to each case; and, as the only sure means of 
attaining the result, they have had the courage to recommend 
that there should be but one Superior Court of the first instance. 
This proposal is startling from its very simplicity. The new 
“Supreme Court,” which is to supersede all the superior Courts 
now in existence, is to put an end at once to all conflicts of juris- 
diction. “No suitor could be defeated because he commenced 
his suit in the wrong Court, and sending the suitor from equity 
to law, or from law to equity, to begin his suit over again, in 
order to obtain redress, will be no longer possible.” 

The Court will be divided into us many chambers or divi- 
sions as the nature or extent or the convenient despatch of busi- 
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ness may require. “All suits, however, should be instituted in 
the Supreme Court, and not in any particular chamber or division 
of it; and each chamber or division should possess all the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court with respect to the subject- 
watter of the suit, and with respect to every defence which may 
be made thereto, whether on legal or equi‘able grounds, and should 
be enabled to grant such relief, or to apply such remedy or com- 
bination of remedies, as may be appropriate or necessary in order 
to do complete justice between the parties in the case before the 


Court, or, in other words, such remedies as all the present Courts | 


combined have now jurisdiction to odminister.” The procedure 
is to be as uniform in all the divisions of the Supreme Court 
as is consistent with the principle of making the procedure in 
each division appropriate to the nature of the cases which will be 
assigned to each. ‘he system of pleading recommended is one 
which would combine “the comparative brevity of the simpler 
forms of Common Law pleading with the principle of stating in- 
telligibly, and not technically, the substance of the facts relied 
upon as constituting the plaintill’s or defendant’s case, as distin- 

uished from his evidence.” Questions of law will be argued 


efore a divisional Court or a judge; and questions of fact will be | in the ledger. 


The Saturday Review. 


lists at the Company's office, and Higgs got possession of both. 
Thus the excellent system of control was frustrated by the cireum- 
stance that both the cash and the books came into the same hands. 
Sometimes Higgs tock all the cash brought by a particular col- 
lector, and in this case he made away with the collector’s list 
altogether. At other times he took only part of the cash, and in 
that case he substituied a list of his own preparation, showing as 
received only the amount which he allowed to go into the bank. 
If it had ever happened that a consumer had been called upon 
to pay over again a sum appropriated by Higgs, the fraud of 
Higgs would, in the ordinary course of business, have been dis- 
covered. We say the ordinary course of business, because the 
course of business in the office of the Great Central Gas Company 
was very extraordiuary. But Higgs did not venture to run this 
risk. He preferred to give credit to the consumers, in what is 
called the “rental,” for the sums actually paid by them. The 


| Company’s domain was divided into districts, and an account for 
, each district was kept in the Company’s ledger. The amounts 


appearing by the bankers’ book to have been paid in by the collec- 
tors on aceount of each district would be credited to that district 
It is evident that the amounts of these credits 


triable by a judge alone, by'a judge and jury, or by an “ official | would be less than the total of the amounts for which Higgs had 


referee,’ who would be a functionary of the Court, and whose 
services would of course not have to be paid for by the suitors 
themselves, as is the case when causes are referred to a private 
arbitrator. 

Such is, in outline, the leading recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, and it contains their answer to the most important of 
the questions which were put to them. ‘hey deal a'so, more or 
less in detail, with other points upon which their opinion was 
requested, reserving, however, some for future consideration. 
Several topics which seem intimately related to the questions 
discussed were not within the scope of the Commission, and the 
Report is therefore silent about them. In order, however, to 
make the investigation theoretically complete, it would obviously 
be necessary to empower the Commissioners to inquire into the 
working of the County Courts and Quarter Sessions at one ex- 
tremity of the judicial scale, and of the Llouse of Lords end the 
Privy Council at the other. The last-named inquiry may, 
however, stand over for the present. It is quite possible to 
reconstruct our whole system of judicature up to the Court of 
Appeal, without at present determining whether the decisions of 
that court are to be final, or whether they are to be reviewed 
by the House of Lords, or the Privy Council, or some combina- 
tion of those bodies; and the question is one which it might be 
undesirable to open at this moment when it would be compli- 
cated by the proposal for the creation of life peers. The County 
Courts and Courts of Quarter Session should, Cones at once be 
brought within the scope of the Commission; for the Supreme 
Court can hardly be satisfactorily constituted till some decision 
has been arrived at as to the relation which is to be borne to it 
by the local tribunals. 

The Commissioners have issued their Report without evidence 
or appendix of any kind. It might perhaps have been as well if 
they had supported their conclusions by some statement of the 
working of judicial reforms in other countries. Had they chosen 
to ‘do so, they might have fortified their proposal for the erection 
of one Supreme Court by the successful precedents of several Con- 
tinental States, of New York and other States of America, of most 
of the British colonies, and of India; and they might have shown 
how America adopted precisely the means recommended in the 
Report for getting rid of the distinction between Law and Equity 
—namely, an amalgamation of procedure and a fusion of Courts. 
And this, indeed, would be the best reply to objections which 
are sure to be raised to the new scheme. We shall of course be 
told that for one Court administering the law under one system 
of procedure we must wait till we have a code; that before 
— Equity and Common Law judges to sit upon the same 

ench, we must remove the substantive distinction between Equity 
and Common Law. The fact is that the complication is now so 
— that we have no choice but to cut the knot; and experience 
1as shown that the simplest mode of cutting it is to throw the 
Courts into one, and to empower the new Cowt to give such 
redress in every case as could previously have been given in all 
the old Courts combined. ict 


THE GREAT HIGGS. 


I hyd investigating the accounts of the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany it is made to appear, as in such cases it always is, that an 
elaborate system of control existed for the purpose of preventing 
that fraud which, unfortunately, was perpetrated in spite of it. 
Every collector of gas-rents employed by the Company was re- 
quired to pay daily the amount received by him to the Company's 
bankers, and to deliver at the Company's office the bankers’ slip of 
the amount paid in, and a list of names of customers, and amounts 
received from them. The total of this list would be the amount 
paid to the bankers. It then became the duty of the Company’s 
accountant to see that this amount was credited to the Company 
in the bankers’ pass-book, and entered in the cash-book. It will 
be seen that, under this admirable arrangement, neither the 
accountant nor any of the clerks had anything to do with the cash, 
and the collectors had no control over the books. The collectors, 
however, instead of observing the rule of paying all their receipts 


into the bank, left, in many instances, both the money and the | 


caused credit to be given to the consumers in the rental. Then 
how could it possibly happen that the ledger account was not 
compared with the rental? The frauds of Higgs extended over 
seven years, and amounted to upwards of seventy thousand 
pounds, and they caused the amount of pretended arrears ot 
gas-rents to become portentous, and compelled the Directors 
to borrow money to pay the usual dividend; and yet it neithe: 
occurred to the accountant, nor was suggested to him by his 
superiors, that he ought even to look at the consumers’ accounts 
in the rental. Our wonder at the accountant’s easiness may be 
mitigated by observing that he is the person to whom Higgs 
stated that his wife was shortly coming into a fortune of 180,000/., 
being more than a thousand years’ purchase of Higgs’s salary. 
The accountant has been examined before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and he said that “ he had no reason to doubt the truth of 
Higgs’s statement’’—an answer which perhaps indicates sufficiently 
the character of the man, and goes far to explain how it happened 
that the admirable system of controlling accounts over which he 
presided has been found practically useless. He stated, in answer 
to another question, that he had never seen Mrs. Higgs, and we 
may admit that, if he did not see her, he could not be expected to 
have an opinion as to whether she locked like a person who was 
going to come into 180,000. We may admit further, that if 
Mr. Wyld, accountant of the Great Central Gas Company, is 
possible, nothing is impossible; and if he believed in his own 
existence he was warranted in believing also in the existence of 
a Providence which poured 180,000/. into the lap of Mrs. Higgs. 

But more wonderful even than the credulity of Nir. Wyld, or the 
supposed fortune of Mrs. Higgs, was the charity of the Directors 
of the Company, who went on year after year borrowing money te 
pey dividend rather than exert any gentle pressure on their 
customers. We used to believe that a collector, either of gas 
or water-rate, was the modern embodiment of the classical 
idea of hard, inexorable necessity. We never even ventured 
to have any belief as to the nature of the Directors by 
whom these collectors were controlled, but. if we might 


attempt to put a dim and awful conception into words, we 
would call both classical and mathematical illustrations to our 
aid, and say that we should conceive the Board of Directors 


of a Gas Company to be Fate raised to the n power, And 
now the veil is drawn aside, and we behold these Directors 
sitting at their Board, and we find that they are men of like 
weaknesses with ourselves. They could not find in their gentle 
hearts resolutioz to cut off anybody's gas, and still Jess eoula they 
reconcile it to their feelings to deprive their shareholders of 
dividend, or themselves of their moderate remuneration of 1,000/. 
a year; and so they made everything pleasant all round by 
borrowing where they should have dunned. We have heard o! 
nothing like the conduct of these Directors since the time of the 
speculator who declared that, as in previous bankruptcies he had 
donee paid his creditors 5s. in the pound, he preferred on the bank- 
ruptcy then pending to adhere to the same rule, even although he 
should be obliged to pay the amount of composition out of his 
own pocket. Mr. Wyld’s own existence is the greatest wonder 
to be seen under the sun, or even by the light of and 
therefore he cannot be expected to be surprised at anything which 
occurs in the world around him. He was aware that the Company 
had to borrow money to pay their dividend, because they could 
not get in their outstanding accounts, but he was not aware that 
any inquiry was made as to the reason why these accounts were 
not collected. 

It used to be said that nothing was certain except death and 
quarter-day, but it appears that within the dominions of the Gs cat 
Central Gas Company quarter-day stood indefinitely postponed so 
long as the Company could borrow money. Lor the year 1868 
the rental of the Company was 85,000/. and the arrears 65,000/ 
The amount of arrears had more than doubled since the year 1862, 
when Higgs commenced his operations. This Company, like al! 
other companies, had auditors, and it may be remarked in the 
history of fraudulent accounts that, whenever there is anything 
not to be found out, auditors are brought into activity. Mr. 
Chatteris, an auditor of the Company, did not consider it any part 
of his business to question the judgment of the Directors in giving 
such largely increased credits. The frauds arose from the mani- 
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— of subsidiary books, keptin the accountant’s office, which 
. Chatteris and his colleague could not check. The auditors 
agree with everybody else in expressing admiration for the system 
of the Company's accounts. They declare themselves unable to 
suggest any improvement in these accounts, and therefore it only 
remains for outsiders to inquire whether any improvement is 
sible in the auditors, An improvement, or at least a change, 
been lately made by transferring the power of appointing 
auditors from the Corporation of London to the Board of Trade. 
But suppose that Mr. Chatteris and his colleague had gone on for 
several years longer, contemplating and, so far as admiration 
permitted, checking the working of this perfect system of accounts, 
attending strictly to their own proper business, and never presum- 
ing to object to the apparent generosity with which the Directors 
gave away other people’s money; and suppose that Mr. Wyld 
had not accidentally discovered that his friend Mr. Higgs some- 
times omitted to hand over a cheque that he had received—we 
should like to know whether a time would ever have come when 
Mr. Higgs’s frauds would have divulged themselves, It is certain 
that nobody connected with the Company would ever have been 
surprised at anything. The Directors would have gone on laying 
up supposed treasures in heaven for themselves, and postponing 
further into a dim and distant future the prospect of a dividend 
out of profits. If they suffered under public censure for maintain- 
ing a high general price of gas, they might console themselves by 
imagining that they were blessed by the poor whose lizht they 
had compassionately abstained from darkening. If anybody 
remarked that Mr. Iligys seemed to be living in a style for which a 
yearly salary of 145/. could hardly pay, the answer would be that 
Mrs. Higgs had probably come into the expected fortune. It seems 
possible that Mr. Higgs might have gone on abstracting more aad 
more of the profits of the Company as long as anybody would lend 
money to the Company to supply their place. Mr. Higgs was 
an able man, or he could not have perpetrated these frauds. 
Of course he bore the highest character, as this class of 
swindlers aiways do. He was assiduous in his duties at the 
office, early and late, or he would have been found out long before. 
Lhe melancholy moval of his story seems to be that ability is 
dangerous, that respectability ought to excite suspicion, and that 
if a clerk displays exceptional industry, his employers will do well 
to dismiss him instautly from their service. The directors re- 
port that the accounts they have received of Mr. Higgs's “ wicked 
extravagance,” have come upon them with surprise. Now that 
somebody is surprised at something the world will perhaps resume 
its usual course. When it was first announced that Mr. [lives bad 
absconded, he was supposed to have appropriated a smail sum 
received for “gas products.” Investigation showed that he had 
appropriated upwards of 71,0c0/. In order to make good the 
deticiency thus created, it is proposed to set apart 10,000/. a year 
out of dividend, and this, we suppose, must continue for seven 
years. The directors during this period will have to exchange 
fancied blessings of consumers for real curses of shareholders ; and 
they must feel that the light that they have diffused has not been 
accompanied by much sweetness. 

A meeting of shereholders was held on Thursday evening pre- 
liminary to the formal meeting to be held on Friday morning, 
but we fear that whether the ailuirs of this unlucky Company are 
looked at by gaslight or by daylight they must appear equally 
unpromising. Among other points of view in which this question 
may be regarded is that of the professional accountant. Mr. 
Higgs is stated by his brethren to have possessed the highest 
ability in his calling, and the Directors thought 145/. a year a 
fitting recompense for his services. He must have felt that he 
was entitled to take rank with those great liquidators whose 
power almost entitles them to be ranked as a fouth estate of ihe 
realm. He might have wound up such a vast concern as Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., or he might even, for an adequate remuneration, 
ave kept it going. And yet he comes early to the office of the 
Great Central Gas Company and late departs, and draws without 
complaint his pay of less than 1os,a day. Shall such a man es 
this not have his yearnings for wealth and power? Shall he not 
demand, nay, shall he not create, a career open to his talents ? 
‘Shall it be inscribed over his grave that here reposes 

A Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood ? 


Mr. Higgs seems to have thought not. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 

E took occasion some time ago to refer to the proposed 

extension of the Contagious Diseases Act. The arguments 
in favour of such a measure are generally understood, and are sul- 
ficiently simple. One of the most fearful diseases known to 
humanity was for a long time permitted to extend itself in Ung- 
land without the smaliest attempt to stop its ravages. It is the 
special characteristic of the disease that it not only attacks the 
vicious, but extends itself to innocent people, and corrupts 
the constitution of future generations, The absence of any pre- 
cautionary measures has long shocked all persons whose ideas 
of delicacy do not consist in simply shutting their eyes to 
horrible evils because they are unmentionable in general society. 
It would be not mere}y an act of policy, but a religious duty, 
if there is any meaning in such words, to eradicate, if it be 
possible, one of the chief causes of human degradation and misery. 
That it is possible, if not to eradicate, at least to mitigate 


it materially, has been conclusively shown by our own expe- 
rience, and still more by that of foreign nations. Yet there 
is a certain class which is sure to raise a howl of indignation 
against any proposal for move effectual measures of repres- 
sion, on grounds of religious and other prejudices. We have 
little doubt that their power has declined under the general 
spread of common sense and sanitary improvement, and we fully 
believe that, if Government acts with tolerable decision, it will 
find that their obstructiveness will be as impotent as it deserves. 
If anything were wanted to confirm this opinion it would be the 
inspection of a remarkable pamphlet, published under the name 
of The Prevention Worse than the Disease, which, on the whole, 
is as successful in answering its own arguments as any work 
which we have lately had the pleasure of studying. We can 
sincerely commend it to the perusal of persons who take an in- 
terest in the question, as a conclusive proof of the extreme small- 
ness of reasonable grounds of objection. 

The pamphlet of course indulges in a good deal of scolding, 
calling the recent Act “ diabolical,” “a dishonour to God,” “an 
insult to His moral government,” “an outrage to public virtue,” 
“a death-blow to the wellbeing of the community,” and using 
the other gentle phrases by which it is customary for writers 
of a certain class to indicate their disapproval of a measure. We 
will only remark that there is a prima facie presumption that a 
system which has already saved many persons from a terrible dis- 
ease, as the pamphlet admits, and which has done so under very 
unfavourable circumstances, is neither a dishonour to our Maker, 
nor a sure way of checking our national wellbeing. It is curious 
to inquire what are the modes by which it is sought to rebut this 
presumption. 

The first argument is abold one. The present state of the lav, 
says the pampliet, is intended to suppress vice, and it speaks of 
“the existing salutary law against publie prostitution, which, 
whether inactive or not, whilst it stands alone on the Statute- 
book, affords to the community some safeguard against this 
rapidly encroaching evil being thus utterly ignored.” | What is 
the plain meaning of this, when put into English? Everybody 
linows, what the pamphlet does not dare to deny, that any 
attempt to suppress vice by legislation is utterly out of the 
question, and would lead to evils infinitely greater than those now 
existing. Further, there is no country in the world where vice 
shows itself so openly and unblushingly, and enjoys such unlimited 
facilities, as in England. The difference, in short, between our- 
selves and foreign countries is simply this—that vice is there put 
under certain restrictions; whilst with us there are practically no 
more restrictions on vice than on any harmless amusement. We 
are frequently ridiculed by foreign writers for this singular con- 
trast between our practice end our precepts; but it passes belief 
that it should be expressly maintained, in the name of religion and 
virtue, that we should refrain from imposing restrictions in order to 
keep up a law which is notorious!y and necessarily “inactive.” If 
the pamphlet had proposed that vice should be put down by legisla- 
tion, it would at least have been logical ; though, in the interests 
not only of common sense but of virtue, we should have strongly 
opposed its suggestion; but it prefers to suggest, in plain terms, 
that we should be systematically hypocritical. Hypocrisy, as the 
pamphlet observes, is the homage which vice pays to virtue. We 
would propose, as an amended definition, that it is sometimes the 
parade with which virtue satisfies itself for not passing into the 
active stage. The usual fallacy upon this point is expressed in the 
phrase that forcign countries “ recognise”’ the existence of vice ; 
but, as they recognise it in order to impose certain restrictions 
on it, the difference is not, as is insinuated, between recognition 
and prohibition, but between recognition and unlimited license. 
The first step towards remedying an evil is the recoguition that it 
exists as a fact, especially if, as in this case, it is a fact which is 
absolutely certain to continue to exist. 

The pamphlet attempts, in the next place, to appeal tu the 
old prejudices against France, and speaks with horror of the 
“bare possibility of the national descent to that depth of moral 
degradation to which the French, as a peopie, have sunk.” 
We will not stop to argue that, in many and not unimporiant 
respects, the supposed change would be a rise instead of a 
fall and that if [nglishmen, for example, were as sober and 
thrifty as Frenchmen, they would make a distinct step in civi- 
lization. The purpose of the argument is clear enough. The 
French system of licensing is in many ways tyrannical, and 
tends to degrade the women subjected to it; and it is sought to 
identify the proposed regulations with a system whieh is expo-ed 
to many legitimate objections, Now it caunot be too plainly 
stated that the purpose of the Act is simply the suppression of 
disease ; and it has been clearly proved in practice that, so long 
as this end is distinctly kept in view, the women themselves 
appreciate it, and afier some natural suspicions have been sur- 
mounted, are only too glad, surprising as it may appear, to be 
thoroughly cured of a frightful malady. No one says, or proposes 
to say, that the women shall be subject to any regulations except 
those which are necessary in a sanitary poiut of view, and the 
atiempt to confound the two systems is a proof that the authors of 
the panzphlet are sensible of the weakness of their position. Every- 
body is willing to attack disease ; but if it can be suggested that 
other oppressive measures are proposed, a prejudice may be raised 
against the whole movement. Certain incidental misrepresenta- 
tions bearing upon this point may be shortiy noticed. ‘The pam- 
phlet argues that the foreign women in London are speciall 
degraded, which, for obvious reasons, is probable enough. It 
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objects equally to the Act, because it tends to make Englishwomen | 
less degraded, and says thatif disorderly houses ave maie, as has been | 
proved, more neat and cleanly, it will be an additional recom- 
mendation to vice. We may leave these two arguments to fight | 
it out. If the French system degrades the women and the English 
raises them, there must be some radical distinction between the 
two; in either case, it is an ingenious logical feat to represent 
both tendencies as equally pernicious. Meanwhile the argument 
used to prove the greater degradation of Freuchwomen is curious. 
It is, first, the surprising fact that they don’t like the missionaries 
sent to them in London; and, secondly, that they save money in 
order to retire from their terrible trade, whereas Englishwomen 
seek to get rid of their ill-gotten gains, “as if they were con- | 
taminating.” If this proves anything, it merely proves that 
the l’renchwomen are not so utterly reckless, Another argument 
from the same source is worth notice as illustrating the candour | 
of the pamphlet. The disease, it says, is commoner amongst | 
the upper classes in France than with the same classes in England ; | 
the evidence proves equally that it is much less common in 
the lower orders, and specially amongst the military, in France 
than in England. The explanation given is doubtlessly accurate— 
namely, that many women of the superior class evade the operation 
of the French system. Nothing could prove more distinctly 
that the system has done much to suppress disease, even with 
the disadvantage that there is a large class which it has 
not been able to reach; and yet these assertions occur in the 
very place where the pamphlet is urging that it is necessmily 
ineffectual, We may leave the writers’ admissions to answer 
their arguments. Upon this head we will merely add, that it is 
stated that the disease is chiefly maintained in Trench ports by 
importation from England; that the diffe:ence between the per- 
centage of cases in the Trench and (still more decisively) the 
Belgian army, and in the English, is perfectly startling; and 
finally, that repressive measures are not confined to Trance, but 
prevail with the same good effect in countries upon whose moral 
standard we have no right, nor even any pretension, to look down, 
Our plan of allowing unlimited contagion would be regarded with 
as much disgust in Germany as amongst our traditional enemies. 

We must now deal with one more argument, which deserves 
more respectful treatment, for it is at any rate founded avowedly 
upon religious grounds. We need only notice shortly the extrenie 
form of the argument, at which even the pamphlet does not 
do more than bint indirectly ; namely, that the disease is to be 
regarded as a Divine punishment with which we should not 
tamper. The argument, if it is good for anything—and it is only 
good from a superstitious point of view radically opposed to all 
true religious feeling—is equaily good against voluntary and 
against compulsory treatment. Other diseases are equally the 
result of vicious modes of life, and if they are all to be con- 
sidered as directly sent for our punishment, we should have 
socicties for the preservation of the small-pox as well as for the 
support of yet greater evils. Vaccination would still, as formerly, 
be considered #3 blasphemous. ‘The argument in this form is 
preity well extinct, and as the pamphlet is emphatic in its 
praises of Lock hospitals subsidized by the Government, we 
presume that its authors would not object to the suppression 
of this disease so long as we refrain, in obedience to a blind 
superstition, from making our measures effective. It is sacri- 
legious, according to the argument, to say, You shall not spread 
contagion ; but it is wise and right tosay, We will help you not to 
spread it if you had rather be cured. This is merely an appeal 
to the ancient and decaying prejudice a2ainst Government inter- 
ference even in cases where nothing else can pussibly be satis- 
factory. But another shape of the same doctrine is really the 
only one which is worth a moment's attention. It is that by 
diminishing the penalty of vice we shall increase its frequency. 
To this we may say—tirst, that even if this were true, it is im- 
portant to limit a disexse which injures the innocent almost, if 
not quite, as frequently as the guilty; and, secondly, that by 
diminishing the resulting evils, we diminish the sin, Vice in 
any case is an unspeakabie evil ; but it is doubly grievous when 
it leads to so many remote consequences, It would be less 
morelly degrading when it did nut entail ruin upon future 
generations. So iar we should be merely striking a balance of 
evils; but the statement itself is, so far as we can tell, totally 
unfounded, and even opposed to the truth. So far as experience 
goes, there hus been nu evidence in confirmation of it; aud no 
one has shown that increased impunity of this kind has led 
to an increase of vice. Everybody who has been familiar with 
the habits of young men knows how little such dangers really act 
as arestraint. They make many men more cautious, but they do 
not make them more moral; the only result is that they are 
vicious with more forethought and deliberation. If the punish- 
ment were certain, the efleet might be ditierent ; but when it comes 
asa kind of lottery, it has the same tendency as other lotteries to 
demoralize people and rapidly to blunt their sense of danger. We 
believe it would be found that men are frequently most reckless 
where the disease is most common, and for the obvious reason 
that those who have not been deterred by the risk become 
degraded, and form the nucl of a debased population, It is 
surprising how soon such topics become a mere matter of jest, 
aud the necessary consequence isa moral as well as a physical 
degeneration. 

‘Lhe question is not a very pleasant one to treat, but its import- 
ance makes it a duty to press it upon the attention of Government 


and of all rational people. When the prejudices which oppose the 


extension of the measure are fairly examined, they become so flim 

and self-contradictory that nothing can account for the audacity 
with which theyare avowed except the blundering views which some 
people are apt to take of religious subjects, The objections raised 


are simply a fag-end of the old objections against all sorts of 


sanitary reforms, founded on the intelligent theory that God made 
us to be diseased and dirty, and that it is profane to use thé 
means which He has put into our hands for healing and cleansing 
the dark places of society. The unanimous opinion of sensible 
men is, we have no doubt, on the other side, and Government can: 
afford to do its manifest duty if it has the courage. The exten 
sion of an Act which has already obtained such unequivocal results 
would do more good than half the measures which excite twice ag’ 
much attention; and though this is not the place for dwelling om 
the topic, we will add that no duty is more imperatively com- 
manded by the Christian religion than that of iepressing evils 
which are debasing whole masses of our population and spreading 
misery through all ranks of society. 


YOUNG OXFORD. 


IIERE are few earthly surprises at once so odd and so plea- 

sant as the surprise with which, alter a few years absence 
from Oxford, one returns to find oneself an anachronism. It is not: 
merely that the ordinary social changes of life have gone on 
more rapidly there than elsewhere, that a little world which 
renews itself every three or four years presents new faces and new 
voices to us, that, if we seek for some enduring element amid the 
chaos of novelty, we are driven to make friends with a veteran 
scout, or to gaze with a sigh of relief on an immortal bedell. It 
is not the faces only, but the whole atmosphere of Oxtord that 
has changed. The puns, the sermons, the Newdigates, the heroes 
of the past are utterly forgotten. It is one peculiarity of a place’ 
at first sight so eminently traditional, that there is no tradition; 
the great boating deeds of Smith, the great proctorate of Brown, 
the wit of Robinson, the learning of Jones, vanish with the 
generation that knew them. We iind ourselves in the midst of a 
world that has no past, in which a modern life is for ever ebbing 
and flowing through time-honoured cloisters and beneath imme- 
mozial elms, where the most venerable of living beiugs is the man 
in his term. 

It is dillicult to express the sense of fogvism with which one 
reads the innumerable Oxford jewa desprit that float down to hall 
or parsonage as Charlie comes home for vacation; such amusing 
little essays, for instance, as these which have just been collected 
in the form of the Oxford Spectator, There 1s all the old fun, 
the old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old. 
medley of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that madé 
Oxford life so picturesque. But every form in which this spirit 
embodied itself is changed. We have to begin our Oxford again, 
as we had to begin it when we faced the Vice-Chancellor at our 
matriculation. All is new, all is strange to us, and we are 
plunged once more into the “‘Freshman’s Dream” which has been 
so ingeniously sketched by a writer in these essays :—- 

I dreamt that I was wandering at midnight in the Christ-church meadows, 
The sun was shining, and all the trees bore the similitude of the colossal 
heads which forn: the new decorations of the Theatre. I was hastening to 
Iflley to attend a lecture for which I was in no measure prepared. One 
tree gravely requested me to subscribe to the Botanical Gardens, while 
another asked me with great affability to wine. ‘Then the ground beneath 
my feet turned suddenly to cinders, and I was exhorted to feel my stretcher, 
because it was the last lap. I rose in the air, and found myself on my feet 
at the Union, unable to speak; I sut down, and was straightway dining im 
Hall without cap or gown, while my old schoolmaster glared at me from a 
frame upon the wall. Then came Alcestis, whose face was still that of the 
College Porter, With one hand she solved a quadratic equation, and with 
the other she whispered in tones of silvery sweetness * the Proctor’s com- 
pliments, sir, and are you a member of the University ? ” 

It is the contrast of this social novelty with the historic and 
unchanging aspect of the place, of its real life and its ideal 
life, which gives such a strange charm to Oxford. The future 
Antony-a-Wood who sets himself to describe the true and 
not the merely official history of Alma Mater will find himself 
face to face with the most picturesque, because the most rapidly 
changing, panorama in the world. Without stirring the 
dust ot tue middle ages he will recall the martial tramp 
of the academical Cavalier as he mustered in Broken Heyes or 
swept out with Rupert to the fight at Chalgrove Field, the 
jests of the sturdy Jacobites who ogled the ‘loasts in Merton 
Gardens or pelted the soldiers of King George, the earliest 
Methodists fasting and praying beneath the eyes of the “ pretty 
fellows,” the tap of the martial drum that could alone draw 
Professor Warton from his alehouse, the gaunt figure of 
Whately stalking round the meadow, the geological cavalcade 
behind Buckland, the sudden adoption of tuil-coats and the 
most courteous of droops by which Oxford signalized its worship 
of Newman and the origin of the new “ Movement,” the debates 
at the Union, the boats on the river, the delights of the Long. 
What will strike him most, perhaps, in the Oxford of to-day 
is the disappearance of the Don. Oxford is Young Oxford, The 
queer figures, strange compounds of shyness and hauteur, who 
formed the still background to all the movement and variety of 
academical ‘life, have faded away ivto quiet parsonages. ith 
them Oxford has lost its last relic of continuity, the last bond 
that linked its generations together, the last memorials of 
a tradition of discipline. It has not lost sweetness in them or 
light, but it certainly has lost individuality. They were. not 
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as other men are. 
for other men. Oxford was their world, and beyond Oxford 
lay only waste wide regions of shallowness and inaccuracy. 
They were often men of keen humour, of humour keen enough 
at any rate to see and to mock at the mere pretences of “the 
world of progress” around them. ‘Their delight was to take 
a “progressive idea” and to roast it over the common-room 
fire. They had their poetry ; for the place itself, and the reverence 
they felt for it, filled them with a quiet sense of the beautiful ; 
and this refinement and this humour both saved them from bow- 
ing before the vulgar gods of the world without. They did not 
care much for money; they saw their contemporaries struggling 
for it, and lingered on content with their quiet rooms and four 
hundred a year. They cared very little for fame, at least the 
fame that lives in the light of Mudie’s countenance, although 
most of them had a great dream-work on hand, of which not a 
chapter was ever written. What they did care for was strangely 
blended of the venerable and the ridiculous, for their real love of 
learning was mingled with a pedantry both of mind and of life, 
and a feminine rigour over the little observances of society and 
discipline. Such as they were, however, Young Oxford has no 
type of existence to show so picturesque, so individual. Its one 


really new product is the “D. F, Niente, Hsq.,” whom the essayists | 


of the Spectator set before us in the various stages of his acade- 
mical career, Ie 


wears the form of a slim and graceful youth, well dressed and highly per- | 
fumed; his voice is soft, and his manners attractive, if perhaps a trifle | 


artificial, First you ask his name, and admire him at a distance for a week ; 
then you meet him in company, and are in a moment his willing captive. 
He soon allures you to his lair, a spot strewn with every elegance of luxury 
and art, with albums full of fair faces or amusing “ sketches,” with graceful 
trifles from foreign lands, and little notes from all the ladies in Oxford. 
‘There he feeds you with the most delicate viands, over which you linger like 
them of old who could not leave the lotus-beds; then, before this enjoyment 
begins to pall, he leads you forth, and slowly up and down the High Street, 
through a long delightful afternoon, till, before the bell of your College rings 
for dinner, you are ensnared. Struggle as you will, you cannot get free. 
Henceforth you will act in private theatricals, and sleep till mid-day ; you 
will never row or run again; you will be often photographed; in short, as 
your captor is so will you be. 

No doubt there is a more serious side to Young Oxford. If 
dons have fled before this advent of “ shooting stars,” of whist, 
of athletics, of art, before the endless jangle of pianos and the 
rattle of billiard-balls, some of the better elements of the world 
without have come in. Lepidus, as these essayists paint him, 
may be “ dainty, delicate, delightful, superficial”; we may get a 
little sick of his raptures over De Musset, his egotistical philo- 
sophy, his art-gossip, the pretentious little essay which he 

olishes in a couple of years till it is too sparkling to be readable, 

is feminine fussiness over the last Liberal statute, his fleers at 
“ the barbarians,” his patronage of goodness aud nobleness * from 
an cesthetic point of view”; but with all his affectation Lepidus 
is On Sos this old world into anew. If Oxford is to 
educate 
intellectual, and not merely as a social force, it is time that she 
knew something and taught something of Turner and Alfred de 
Musset. Ten years ago we should have found no Oxford man 
daring enough to talk through a whole paper, as one of these 
gentlemen does, about the drawings in the Taylor buildings, 
and to talk with a certain amount of knowledge and good sense. 
fen years ago it would have been hazardous in a mere author 
of fugitive papers to suppose such an interest in literature, 
in the humours of Charles Lamb, in the style of Addison, 
us these papers in their very form take for granted. And 
the result of this extension of Oxford sympathies is apparent, 
we think, in a new geniality and fairness of tone. Oxford 
has given much in the way of impulse, of energy, to England, 
but her impulse has been narrow, and her energy has been 
hard. Who does not recall the bitter, fighting, intolerant temper 
that marred much that was lofty and beautiful in the earlier 
Oxford movement; the blind party-spirit, the cliqueishness, the 
self-sufficiency that has so often disenchanted men of Oxford 
Liberalism? To men living in a little world, and never looking 
outside it, mole-hills become mountains, and to Oxford men 
ifeadington Hill was an Alp. We can forgive much art-gossip, 
much prattle over Sainte-Beuve, if it takes men out into the larger 
world, where they may gain a sense of proportion, and add a little 
sweetness to their light. Their contact with the actual life around 
nem, however trivial may be the forms it takes, their sympathy 
with the actual hopes and aims of men at large, may help Oxford 
i» the days that are tocome. For whatever may be the chanzes that 
sve impending, it is plain that changes must be, and that they will 
be changes that will set our academical education in a far closer 
um more practical relation to the general instruction of the 
country than its pa system and tradition allows. Whether 
(oxford can adapt herself to new national requirements will depend 
uot 40 much on new “ Liberal statutes” as on the development of 
a temper in harmony with the temper of that “ world without ” 
which she has so long despised. And it is because of the promise 


of such a development, a promise none the less significant that its | 
form is so light and unpretending, that we have noticed these | 


tittle pages of the Oxford Spectator. 


THE COUNT OF PARIS ON TRADE-UNIONS, 
’ |' HE interest which is always attached to the observations of a 


foreigner on English institutions has been stimulated by the 
mreatiga of the Count of Paris on Trade-Unions, The disqui- 
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They had in fact a deep, quiet contempt 


nglishmen, and not merely to drill them, to act as an) 


sitions of M. Lavergne and M. Esquiros have set before the Con- 
tinental mind our agricultural statistics and our national habits 
with an accuracy which could not have been exceeded by Eng- 
lish writers. ‘Tlie same felicitous style and the same picturesque 
description have not been attained by the author of the present 
essay ; but the fact that the Count of l/aris has thought it worth 
while to compile a translation of our blue-books on Trade- 
Unions is a tribute to the importance of the subject in the eyes of 
foreigners. In fact, the work is only a compilation of Reports 
into which the sentiment of Unionism has been strongly infused. 
It is not positively unfair, for it abstains from indiscriminate 
panegyric of the policy of the Unions; but it certainly abstains 
irom any but a very guarded condemnation of them, and hardly 
gives any attention to the complaints of the employers. The 
Count of Paris ignores the rights and responsibilities of capi- 
tal. He forgets that on its prudent manipulation hang all the 
best interests of the employed. He sees nothing but its power 
and its extent, and the heroic resistance of those who fight or 
scheme against it. There is nothing in what he says very dif- 
ferent from what the advocates of Unionism among ourselves have 
said all along. And the only feeling which his book excites is 
one of wonder that the head of the house of Orleans, and the 
possible future ruler of France, should publish a work which 
is, by implication, a vindication of the assaults of labour on the 
- Infdme Capitaliste. At the same time it is only fair to add that 
his sympathies do not find expression in the violent language of 
the French Socialists, so that we can hardly suppose that the 
Prince has given this book to the world with the hope of gaining 
support among the socialist portion of the Parisian operatives. 
We must therefore regard it simply as the effusion of a benevolent 
mind desirous of expressing good-will towards the labouring 
class, and of inducing their employers to hasten that happy era 
when the working-man sball share all the fruits of inuustrial 
speculation without incurring any of its risks. 

In such a work, of course, the evil actions of the Unions are 

ssed over or glossed over as far as possible. Broadhead and 
‘his Sheffield co-assassins are mentioned in terms of reproba- 
| tion, but their crimes are regarded as the desperate etlorts of 

a falling trade to repair by violence the lcsses which it has sus- 
_ tained by competition, We believe we only do the Trade-Unions 
_ justice when we repeat their general disclaimer of the plea set 
up on behalf of their Shettield associates. But throughout the 
whole book the author fails to see the bearings of the Sheffield 
outrages on operative associations, and it is impossible to find a 
passage in which he shows a conception of the enormous interests 
involved in the question which he treats. One would think that 
he shared the belief of the most reckless of the operatives 
that the sole relations of employer and employed are those 
of antagonism, and that capital is a constant quantity of which 
either party can, by superior strength, clutch the largest por- 
| tion, and is justified in trying to clutch it. That capital is 
the source of all wages, that without it wages die, that it 
thrives only by thrift, providence, and careful watching, seems 
never to have occurred to him. He never asks himself the ques- 
tions which force themselves on every thoughtful mind in dis- 
cussions of this nature. How have the great Mnglish industries 
been encouraged and extended ? Has it not been by the freedom 
of investinent and disposition which capital for a length of time 
enjoyed ? What induced men to erect mills, buy machinery, and 
bring artisans together from all parts of the kingdom? Was it 
not the knowledge that their capital would be employed in such 
ways as they chose, independently of all dictation and inter- 
ference ; and that such a share of the profits as they determined 
should be expended in wages? Would the same industries have 
been created originally, and would the same amount of successive 
industries have followed in their wake, if the capitalists had 
imagined that the proportion of wages and profits would be pie- 
scribed by the authoritative junta of an Operatives’ Union? And 
now, When, according to the Prince’s own showing, foreign manu- 
facturers are competing successfully with our own, and when we as 
a nation cannot expect to extend our hold over the markets of the 
Continent in a degree proportionate to our former progress, does 
he think that it is quite immaterial whether an employer is free 
or not free to decide on the wages he is to pay his workmen? if 
he would consult any of the great manufacturers of Lyons or 
Mulhouse, he would tind that the difference of two sous a day to 
each workman would make all the dillerence in the policy of 
working or closing an establishment. , 

These are questions which the Count of Paris does not con- 
descend to notice, any more than do the secretaries or the 
members of the Unions themselves. To them the only im- 
portant matter is that the men should be strong enough to 
carry out their own plans or whims, in their own way and at 
their own time. If the masons or bricklayers seize the 
occasion of a contract for a public building to strike for an 
advance of wages or for the removal of an obnoxious foreman, it 
is only a joke to them that the master is ruined by their in- 
considerate tyrauny. But, in ruining him, they are ruining their 
own prospects and injuring the community. In the depart- 
| ments of ship-building and engine-making the mischief does not 
| end with the harm done to the masters or the workmen. A delay 
| in executing a contract for a first-class ship, or for engines of 
| great size and power, might involve the loss of an important ex- 
| port trade. A concession on the of the contractor to the 


' demands of the workmen might prevent a breach of the contract, 
, but would also prevent its renewal, and thus stop an important 
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element of national commerce. In these cases the employers 
would not suffer alone. They are few, but their workmen are 
many; and their workmen would suffer severely. These are 
things which the operatives never consider; but men of education 
aud intelligence like the Count of Paris are expected to consider 
them. Moreover, it is not unreasonable to expect that they 
should consider the following contingencies. the proposed 
remedial Bill of Messrs. Hughes and Harrison passes, there will 
be no restraint whatever on the action of the Unions. They 
will be virtually incorporated by Act of Parliament, and their 
managers will be co-ordinate powers with the employers. They 
will, unless strongly and systematically — dictate the 
wages in all the trades of the kingdom. But the law which 
legalizes their combination will also legalize the combination of the 
masters. The masters will be free to unite, form a common fund, 
concert a common policy, organize a general lock-out, and wear 
out the funds and the patience of the remonstrant or resisting 

ratives. Such a course would be as destructive as it would be 
vindictive. But it would be quite as natural that the masters 
should like to have a hand in their own destruction as that they 
should submit to being destroyed by their workmen. At any 
rate, the contingency we mention is not at all an unlikely result 
of the emancipation which the Count of Paris so ardently desires 
for the Unionists, and it ought to have attracted his notice. 

That so devoted a partisan should be staggered by the pre- 
tensions of these associations is less to be wondered at than 
his desperate effort to prove that they are less extravagant 
than they appear to be. The two functions of a Trade-Union 
and a Benefit Society are wholly different. It is useless to attempt 
to identify them. No Benefit Society could, out of such a scale 
of contributions as Trade-Unions receive, give the superannu- 
ation pensions and the burial payments promised even by the 
most flourishing of the Unions. Still less could it do this and also 
support its members on strike. Although he fenced with many of 
the questions put to him by the Commissioners, Mr. Applegarth 
admitted that his Union was established not so much for the 

se of aiding sick and disabled members as of enabling the 
strong and healthy to wage a successful contest with the masters. 
Aud the Count of Paris himself admits their rottenness as 
Benefit Societies, when he elaborately proves that they would be 
sounder than they are if they only enforced a much heavier con- 
tribution from their members. Neither is he move successful in 
his attempt to illustrate his plans of elevating the working-man 
by his examples of co-operation. We are not aware that there 
is any really co-operative undertaking which has succeeded 
in England. There are successtul establishments which are 
called co-operative, but the term is entirely misapplied. For 
instance, there are the Civil Service Stores, which, for some 
unknown reason, have dubbed themselves co-operative. The 
do no manner of work. They simply buy wholesale and sell retail 
among themselves; and even this work is not done by the mem- 
bers, but by servants who are ~ out of the profits of the 
transactions. In the same way the Rochdale Co-operative store 
is simply a big me which sells both to the members and to 
outsiders. The Methley Collieries are a nearer approach to what 
is meant by co-operative works. But there the men are really paid 
a certain commission on profits by the proprietors, A co-operative 
establishment, properly speaking, is one where all the men con- 
tribute capital and work, and are paid in proportion to capital and 
work, The idea is a happy re a pleasing one; and it is not 
wonderful that it should have occurred to many persons. But it has 
never, so far as we know, been carried out in its integrity. We 
know of no copartnership of many working-men which, unsup- 
ported by any external aid, has originated with its own members, 
and has prospered solely by their capital, skill, and industry. We 
have heard of many such undertakings being suggested and 
initiated, but of none that have been prosecuted successfully. We 
heard only last year that the tailors and the bootmakers were to 
start each their co-operative association. They were to make the 
best coats, trousers, aud boots, and were to sell them fifty per 
cent. cheaper than the West-end firms. Alas! the bright idea me 
never yet been realized; and those who best know the working- 
man say that it never will be. They dread and distrust each other 
more than they dread and distrust the masters. They cannot 
contribute to or draw on their common funds without mutual 
suspicion and alarm, And when it comes to be a question of 
unpunctuality, idleness, or breach of contract, then are felt the full 
effects of anarchy among men who have hitherto only known the 
discipline of work under the authority of a recognised master. 

The Count of Paris is a young man and has to make his way in 
the world. Ile probably knows what are trumps in the future 
game of French politics, and his sympathy with the working-man 
may be as useful to his interests as it is creditable to his benevo- 
lence. But the kindness of his eflorts would be substantially 
enhanced if he would unlearn some of his partisan predilections. 
If he can teach French workmen to form themselves into co- 
operative partnerships, and each to bring money, skill, and industry 
to one common fund; to pay each labourer proportionally to his 
contribution of money, of industry, and of skill ; then will he have 
eared the gratitude of working-men, not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. But, if he only fans their already ardent pas- 
sion tor getting a greater share of the profits of trade, he will leave 
them as he finds them, dissatisfied with their lot and incapable of 
improving it, except by a system of tactics which presupposes that 
any man who has amassed capital is a thief, and theretore justly 
liable to be robbed, After all the fine speeches made both in 


France and in England by the friends of labour, the gist of the 
agitation remains what it was before ; i.e. to put under the control 
of an external organization the profits acquired by years of anxious 
saving, plodding industry, and provident speculation. But such a 
control will kill all profits and all enterprise. 


THE LIFTING UP OF TESTIMONIES. 


Gove weeks ago, when the Scotch Education Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, we ventured to think that it 
might encounter comparatively little opposition, and this opinion, 
to judge by his first speech on the subject, was fully shared by the 
Duke of Argyll, the political father of the Bill. Lut as time goes 
on we begin to find that our hopes were too sanguine ; and the 
Duke of Argyll begins to find that the office of a Scotch Cabinet 
Minister who has undertaken the management of a measure aflect- 
ing the welfare of his countrymen is no bed of roses. In a recent 
speech to an audience of Scotchmen assembled to do honour to 
their Lord Advocate in St. James’s Hall, he drew a dismal 
picture of the troubles he had brought upon himself. “I am 
always glad,” he said, “to see Scotchmen, but I confess that 
there is one character in which they are very formidable men to 
meet, and that is when they come to what is called in Scotland 
‘the lifting up of testimonies.’”’ He has sulleved a good deal in 
the last two months from this peculiar fashion of his countrymen. 
“The Government of India,” he said, ‘“‘is a mere joke to the 
conduct of a Scotch Education Bill.” The India Ollice, it seems, 
is besieged by Scotchmen; all of them lifting up their testimonies ; 
all of them with different testimonies on every clause ; and none 
of their testimonies are reconcileable. 

The principle involved in the Bill is the establishment of a 
system of national and unsectarian education based on rating, and 
the deputations are on the whole favourable to this. But it is on 
specialties and matters of detail, severally affecting the bodies 
which they represent, that they have mainly lifted up their 
testimonies. ‘The clergy of one denomination demand that strict 
provision shall be made in the Bill for the religious training 
of the teachers, and for religious teaching in the schools. The 
clergy of another denomination demand that the local Com- 
mittees shall have the entire control of the religious teaching. 
And the clergy of a third demand that Parliament shall take no 
cognisance whatever of religion. The ministers of the Established 
Church desire to keep the parish schools intact, and under their 
exclusive management. Those of the Free Church desire to throw 
the management of these schools open to all. ‘The Roman Catholics 
are moving heaven and earth and the Earl of Denbigh to in- 
troduce a saving clause for the protection of their schools, some 
sixty in number, and to introduce a new era in which Roman 
Catholic schools may increase and multiply and replenish Pro- 
testant Scotland with an annual supply of young Roman Catholic 
proselytes, The Episcopalians are divided. Some of their bisho 
and clergy incline to play into“Dr. Manning’s hand, and throw in 
their lot with the Roman Catholics, while the more liberal among 
them, under the guidance of the Rev. Daniel Sandford of Edinburgh, 
give the Bill their entire approval in ail essentials. In a letter 
from Mr. Sandford, which appeared in the Scotsman, he goes 
the length of stating that he would “regard the abandonment 
of all public grants to their schools as a very small price to 
pay for any system which can meet so many pressing needs, 
and alleviate, perhaps remove, so many terrible evils us now exist 
among |} masses of their fellow-countrymen.” It would be 
well if the clergy of other denominations were as reasonable as this. 
The schoolmasters, again, are hurrying to and fro, and ave lift- 
ing up their testimonies in favour of more money, in favour of 
perpetual tenure of office, in favour of a large schoolmaster repre- 
sentation on the Central Board. The Universities have taken up 
the question with a vigour unusual in these academic bodies. 
Headed by Sir Alexander Grant, the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, an intluential deputation trom the govern- 
ing bodies of the four Universities has come and lifted up its 
testimony in favour of what really appears to be the unanimous 
wish of the country—namely, a Scotch Board appointed by the 
Crown and entrusted with the entire management of the educa- 
tion of the country. Ordinary Scotchmen, in the meantime, uncon- 
nected with either Church or schools are looking on bewildered, 
watching with some interest for the disentanglement of the con- 
flicting views and hoping that some good to their country will 
come out of all this agitation. ‘ 

Whatever failings Scotchmen may have, they generally know 
what they want, and they not unfrequently get it. In the present 
crisis they want two things. They want, in the first place, to 
see established in their country a thorough system of national 
education. And they want, in the second place, Scotch manage- 
ment for their schools, distinct and separate from the management 
of the Committee of Council. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
first of these two points. The object of the pending Bill is to 
establish such a system as is wanted, and the feeling of the Protes- 
tants in Scotland is in harmony with its promoters on this point. 
The Roman Catholics, as we have said, a body insignificant in 
numbers and not very influential, desire exceptional treatment for 
their schools, But the Government, however anxious they may be 
to conciliate Roman Catholic sentime:t and votes, cannot yield 
without incurring the odium of a country that has done every- 
thing in its power to put them where shey are. The rumour even 
of the slightest wavering in favour of denominationalism on the part 
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of the Government would shake the allegiance of two-thirds of 
the Scotch members. The establishment of national education 
linked to no ecclesiastical system whatever may appear to us a 
very big mouthful to swallow; but Scotland has been accus- 
tomed to it for a couple of hundred years in an imperfect shape, 
and she wants to see it perfected. 

The second question is much more difficult, and it was to 
this that the deputation from the Universities addressed them- 
selves. They confined their remarks strictly to the educatioual 
aspect of the measure, and expressed alarm at the danger which 
they foresaw from the extension of the Privy Council system 
in Scotland. Their opinions are entitled to all respect, both 
from the influence of those who hold them, as representing the 
higher education of the country, and because they are consonant 
with these very generally held by all who have considered the 
subject. They hold that Scotch ideas upon elementary edu- 
cation are at variance with Privy Council ideas, and they 
have no confidence that their ideas will be carried out if their 
schools are left in the hands of the Privy Council. Elementary 
instruction in Scotland has always included the elements of a 
liberal education ; in Downing Street it has included nothing but 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Half of the students in the 
Scotch Universities get the whole of their previous education in 
elementary schools, while as many as seventy per cent. get part of 
it. In Scotlund the élite of the labouring-classes have always 
commanded the advantages of such a training as will qualify 
them for the Universities, and nearly twenty per cent. of the 
ordinary students belong to those classes of the community who 
live by manual labour: the Privy Council declines to recognise 
any education for the labouring-classes except “ the three lt.’s.” 
In Scotland there is no line of demarcation between primary and 
secondary education; in England a hard and fast line is drawn, 
and the Council Office will not pay a halfpenny for any instruction 
beyond the elements. In Scotland the Government grant will 
for the future be administered in accordance with a system of 
national education; in England Government money is disbursed 
on purely denominational principles. Such are the more important 
differences between England and Scotland. The Scotch people 
distrust the Council Office, and fear that it will disregard the 
peculiarities of their education. They cherish these peculiarities 
with a tenacity characteristic of their race, and, eager as they are 
to see national education established without delay, they appear 
almost prepared to run the risk of losing the Bill altoyether 
rather than sacrifice the traditional character of their schools. 

And. after all. they have a good deal to say for themselves. In 
the first place, they don’t want any more money out of the Imperial 
purse than they would be entitled to get if they remained in 
connexion with the Council Office. ‘They only want to ad- 
minister it after their own peculiar fashion. They want to pay 
rather less money than the Council Office pays for the elements, 
and rather more for the higher branches. Unless this be conceded, 
they foresee that the higher branches will die out of their schools, 
and thus the traditional character of their education, by means of 
which the poorest persant could receive the elements of culture, 
would be sacrificed. In the second place, their educational system is 
a thing of long standing. It is not the creation of yesteriay. Some- 
thing is due to antiguity, but something more to efficiency. It 
has done its work well in Scotland, and it only wants extension. 
In Scotland, since the Reformation, the theory of education has 
been to ive the poorest and richest alike the chance of mating the 
most of their brains. This theory has interwoven itself into the 
life of the country. The humblest artisan knows that he has the 
chance of giving his children the best education that the country 
affords, and if he happens to have a son gifted above his fellows, 
he values the possibility of seeing him rise to a high position. 
And this happens every day. The Scotch Universities are filled 
with promising men of the humblest extraction, educated in 
the elementary schools, and at least one distinguished college 
at Oxford has received no small infusion of the same good 
stock. And even if all do not rise, the education of those who 
fail is not a dead waste to the country. Far from it. They go 
back to the villages and country districts whence they went to 
college, and, perhaps unconsciously, carry with them something 
of the tone of mind and culture, rough thongh it be, which they 
got at college, and this gradually works its way through their 
fumilies to the village community, and so throughout the country. 
The Scotch people value ail this, and they fear that it will be 
sacrificed if the levelling action of the Revised Code is established 
in their country. 

On the other hand, it is urged that Government cannot legislate 
differently for England and for Scotland. In England education 
grants ave given as so much outdoor relief to the very poorest in 
the land. ‘The Privy Council does not consider itself bound to 
pay out money for anything but the essentials of education. It 
does not profess to elevate the poor, and to help the abler among 
them to raise themselves above their fellows, It is satistied if the 
taxpayers’ money is given to help the mass to rise above the 
brutes. The present development of the Privy Council system is 
nearly nine years old, and it is working sufliciently well in 
England. Scotland contains only three millions of people, and 
England contains twenty. Why should the symmetrical working 
of the Council Oflice be destroyed for such a fraction of the 
community ? 

Such are the contending views, and at first sight it is not easy 
to decide between them. Scotland, however, is probably in the 


tion may be arbitrary. An education which is suitable for the 
labouring classes of one country may be quite different from 
what is suitable in another country, and two hundred years of 
education in Scotland may have raised the people to a level 
above that of a corresponding class in England. If this be 
so, the establishment of the Privy Council system is a back- 
ward step in Scotland, and it is hard that she should be dragged 
down the hill which she has climbed up with so much labour, 
And is there any reason, beyond a bureaucratic love of uni- 
formity, why she should be? Is there no solution of the difficulty 
short of the sacrifice of the Scotch system? Two solutions 
suggest themselves, either of which wou'd be satisfactory. The 
first (which is supported by the precedent of the Irish National 
Board) is the establishment of an Education Board in Scotland, in 
accordance with the suggestions of the deputation from the Uni- 
versities, subordinate to the President of the Council, but not 
necessarily connected with the Education Office. Such a Board 
should be entrusted with the supreme control of Scotch national 
education, and its functions should include the training and 
examination of teachers, the inspection of the schools according to 
standards adapted to Scotch ideas, and the disbursement of the 
Government money. The other solution has perhaps the advan- 
tage of simplicity, and it is this. A Scotch department of the 
Privy Council Office might be formed, and a Scotch Code be 
administered in that Office, side by side with the English Code, 
but regulated according to standards suitable to Scotland, and 
according toa national, and not a denominational, system. The 
objections to the first scheme are mainly two—that the estab- 
lishment of a new office in a new country necessarily leads to 
expense, and that there is a lurking jealousy of Scotch Boards, 
and a suspicion that the management of them is apt to be en- 
trusted to men whose claims arise rather from political services 
to party than from special knowledge of the matters which they 
have to manage. ‘the first of these is, in a manner, illusory. 
The expense of establishing a Board in Edinburgh would not be 
greater than that of establishing a Board in London, and the staff 
required in England would not be less than that required in Scot- 
land. People, moreover, live more cheaply in Scotland than they 
do in England, and would be content with less; so that there 
might even be an economy in this respect. The second objec- 
tion is perlaps more real. But might it not be obviated by 
publicity? Would it be without precedent to demand, as has 
been suggested in the case of Mr. Forster's Endowed Schools Bill, 
that the functionaries to be entrusted with the management of 
such a Board should be named in the Bill ? 

The objections to the secord scheme are also mainly two—first, 
the difficulty (indeed, the impossibility) of a Board sitting in 
London being able to organize and keep in repair a multitude of 
schools in Scotland; and secondly, the great risk that a Scotch 
department of the Council Office would be Scotch only in name, 
and that in reality it would do nothing but perpetuate the old 
Privy Council system which is so distasteful in Scotland. The 
first objection might be met by the + ema of a temporary 
Commission like that’ proposed by Mr. Forster’s Bill to act in 
Scotland and settle the schools. The second must be risked. But 
the risk might be diminished if the Scotch Code, or the basis of 
such a Code, could be incorporated in the Bill. Either of these 
plans, fenced round in such a manner as is here suggested, might 
do something towards the reconciliation of the dilfeient schemes. 
en are to come up for discussion in the Lords on Monday 
week. 


IRISH MONUMENTS. 


FN trish Church Bill has reached a stage which has brought. 
up for discussion one of its clauses in which we have all along 
taken a special interest—that which relates to the ancient ecclesi- 
astical buildings of Ireland, That portion of the clause which 
rovides for the safety of those churches and other buildings which 
iave fallen into hopeless ruin is safe for the present, after calli 
forth some amusing displays from members of the Opposition. 
Mr. Disraeli of course began with a speech of that peculiar gro- 
tesqueness which distinguishes the great votary of the Insoluble 
and believer in a Supreme Head of the Church. He has so little 
confidence in the inherent strength of the institution for which he 
fights, he puts his trust so wholly in chariots and horses and an 
arm of flesh, that he implores Parliament to step in to keep a body 
which he is bound to look on as a congregation of faithful men, as 
the pillar and ground of the truth, from sinking into the condition 
of a mere sect, into which he feels sure that it will fall if Par- 
liament dows not save it. A Roman Catholic on the one hand, 
a Protestant Dissenter on the other, would have a little more 
faith. My. Disracli, ever on the side of the angels, seems to be so 
far conformed to the angelic model that he has given up faith 
and hope; let us trust that for the future his charity, the virtue 
which still abideth, will be developed so as to make up for the 
loss. It was perhaps a condescension for the companion of angels 
and Insolubles to stoop to such small matters as the ruins of 
Clonmuenois and Monasterboice. But so it is; Mr. Disraeli has 
condescended to move un amendment to the clause about national 
monuments, to which nobody can object, because it leaves the 
clause just as it wasbefore. In clause 25 Mr. Disraeli inserts the 
words “ to be preserved,” which are certainly a verbal improve- 
ment, and also the words “not to be used as a place of worship.” 
As the buildings spoken of are expressly defined as “ not pare i 


right. The distinctivn between primary and secondary educa- | for restoration as a place of public worship,” one hardly sees the 
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force of the insertion. Public worship is excluded by the nature 
of the case. Does Mr. Disracli mean specially to forbid pri- 
vate worship? Does he mean that if a benighted Papist should 
‘kneel down all by himself in a corner of the old cathedral at 
Glendalough, he would have him turned out? Would he send 
for a Westminster verger to deal with him, as one to whose 
mouth the formula, “No one is allowed to pray here,” is said 
to be familiar? ‘Would he go a step further, and write up for 
the warning of superstitious devotees, 

De par le Roi. Défense & Dieu 

De faire miracle en ce lieu ? 


We do not suspect Mr. Disraeli of having thought of these 
things; we do not suppose that he has the faintest notion of the 
feelings with which the people of Ireland cleave to the holy places 
of their forefathers. What he most likely meant was to hinder 
Glendalough and Clonmacnois—if he ever heard of Clonmacnois— 
from being made into regular places of Roman Catholic worship. 
But no one wishes to do so with buildings which are expressly 
defined as not being suitable for restoration as places of public 
worship. The exceptional case—such cases may be found—of “a 
church wholly disused as a place of public worship” and yet 
“suitable for restoration as a place of public worship” does not 
seem to be provided for in the clause, neither is it provided for in 
Mr. Disraeli’s amendment. If mass is hindered from being again 
said on the Rock of Cashel, it is not the small cunning of Mr. 
Disracli’s amendment which will hinder it. 

The performance of the Conservative leader was well followed 
up by the minor performances of some of his henchmen. Mr. 
Conolly, who, it appears, is member for the county of Donegal, 
got really quite pathetic over the somewhat cool request that 
the whole of the glebe-lands should be given back again to a 
disestablished and disendowed Church. A measure which gives 
back to that disestablished body as many churches as it pleases to 
ask for, is, in Mr. Conolly’s eyes, a measure of “ extreme severity.” 
So small a matter as all the glebe-lands in Ireland was, in Mr. 
Conolly’s eves, “a small and miserable thing to ask, but it was a 
wretched thing to be denied.” If the giche-lands, why not the 
tithe also? It is “ painful” to Mr. Conolly to “see the institution 
which he venerates taken down stone by stone.” But it is more 
than painful, it is “terrible,” for Mr. Conolly to see his pastor 
“divested of the garden” “upon which his family has been 
brought up.” The loss of peerages, palaces, coercive courts, 
might be borne, but to be cast off from the familiar gooseberry 
trees, from the cherished potato ground—that would be too 
“ terrible.” 

Mr. Conolly performed some other remarkable gambols later in 
the evening. He thought—the thought is somewhat mysterious 
and inexplicable—‘“ that the national monuments had been got 
rid of altogether some time ago.” Soon atter he feels so sure of 
it, that he challenges Mr. Fortescue to name “a single in- 
stance of a national monument.” Mr. Conolly is really him- 
self, if not a nationn] monument, at least a national curiosity of 
the most striking kind. One would willingly go some way and 
pay one’s shilling at the end to look at an Irish member who does 
not know what the national monuments of Ireland are. The 
member for the county of Donegal has never seen a Round Tower; 
he has never heard of one. He knows nothing of Kildare or 
Aghadoe; he has never sailed down the Shannon, or, if he has 
done so, his eyes were shut as he passed Clonmacnois; he has never 
even made the common cockney visit to the Seven Churches of 
Glendalough —the example which Mr. Fortescue, in condescension 
to Mr. Conolly and his like, picked out as the national monument 
which they were most likely to have heard of. Then Mr. Dawson, 
who, it appears, is member for the county of Londonderry, asks 
for a “schedule of such monuments.” He seems to be nearly as 
much in the dark as his brother of Donegal, and we can only 
counsel him to go and study the writings of Dr. Petrie. Even 
Lord Claud Hamilton had read the clause with so little care 
that he asked whether the charge of maintenance would fall on 
the poor rate or the county cess, though nothing could be plainer 
than that the maintenance of the buildings—which maintenance, 
when they are once cleared out, will really cost nothing—is to be 
defrayed out of 2 portion of the revenues of the disestablished 
Church. 

The upshot of the matter isthat, as Mr. Gladstone says, the Bill 
will for the first time entrust toa public authority the duty of 
«considering whether these ancient remains, when not suitable for 
restoration for public worship, should be maintained as national 
monuments. This isa great point; it is now acknowledged for 
the first time that the history of Ireland, or of any other part 
of the kingdom, and the monuments in which that history is 
written, can be a thing worth caring about. Even the 7%mes con- 
descendingly approves. “ No possible exception,” it says, “ can be 
taken to this course.” But the 7%mes at once goes on with a pas- 
sage in a gran style, displaying at once its characteristic dog- 
matism and its chavacteristic ignorance. “ It is well known,” the 
Times tells us, “ that Ireland abounds in ruined churches, a few of 
which are of real archeological interest, while the greater number 
are chietly valuable as conclusively dispelling the presumption that 
the island was at any period of its history on an equality in civi- 
jization and the arts of life with the contemporary communities of 
Western Europe.” ‘That is to say, the Zimes knows nothing about 
ancient Irish remains, and what it knows nothing about it 
naturally talks big about. To the Zimes, we have no doubt, all 
centuries are alike, and any distinclions that we might draw 


between the Cyclopean work of the earliest Christian times and the 
nondescript fifteenth-century style of Kilconnel, would seem to the 
Times to be altogether fanciful. No doubt many of the earliest 
Trish buildings are exceedingly rude ; so are the few contemporary 
buildings of other countries. The peculiarity of Ireland is that 
a larger number of very early buildings exist there than in 
any other country. The Times probably thinks Ivish buildin, 
contemptible because they are small, The Irish tradition, like 
the Eastern tradition, was against the building of large churches. 
Where a French or English architect would have built one large 
church, containing several altars, an Irishman built a group 
of seven or more small and quite detached churches, But the 
beauty of detail, especially in the doorways and chancel arches of 
the later Romanesque date, is often fully equal to that of far 
larger buildings elsewhere. We are of course speaking of those 
small and ancient churches which come within the objects of the 
Bill. If we took in those ruined monastic churches with which 
the Bill is not concerned, it would be easy to point to numbers of 
churches, all small as compared with the vast minsters of England, 
France, or Germany, but holding a very high rank for genuine 
architectural character, for a noble simplicity of detail. Mr. 
Conolly and the 7imes no doubt care for none of these things. It 
is some comfort that the present Government is not like-minded 
with them. 

With regard to the twelve churches which were to be retained 
in Protestant use, but for the maintenance of which a public 
provision was to be made, the Government has given way to a 
double pressure, Roman Catholic and Protestant. It is rather 
amusing that nearly everybody who has writter about this matter 
has assumed that the twelve churches must all be cathedrals. 
But so many of the Irish cathedral churches are modern, and 
so many are ruinous, that we doubt whether twelve of their 
number could be found to answer the description in the Bill. 
And certainly such churches as those of Galway and Clonmel, 
as far as modern restoration has spared any part of them, are quite 
as worthy of being preserved as if they happened to contain 
episcopal thrones. But this part of the Bill is withdrawn, The 
Roman Catholic objection is intelligible enough, but the Protestant 
objection is really too unreasonable. This measure of excessive 
severity, sacrilege, and spoliation, this measure of internecine 
hostility, this painful and wretched and terrible measure, not only 
left to their present possessors all the ancient churches still in use 
which they would undertake to maintain, but undertook to main- 
tain twelve of the finest churches for them. That the Roman 
Catholics should complain of such a concession to the disesta- 
blished body is in no way wonderful, but that the disestablished 
body itself should kick at it can only be because it is determined 
to kick at everything. The result, if not checked in some way, 
will no doubt be, as Mr. Vance and Mr. Gregory say, that the 
disestablished body will ask for all the finest buildings and will 
let them fall into ruins, so that the present dog-in-the-manger 
system will be continued on a greater scale and extended to a new 
class of buildings. Perhaps, however, it may not be too late to 
find some remedy. It is significant when we find the Times saying 
that “the vote taken affords reason to believe that the Ministry 
niight have safely gone further, and transferred to the Roman 
Catholic communion some of the edifices now appertaining in 
unnecessary abundance to the Establishment.” ‘To end with a 
laugh, we will wind up with Sir Lawrence Palk :— 

There was one magnificent edifice in Ircdland which had been reared by 

the piety and munificence of one ot Iveland’s richest citizens, and, if it had 
no other claim upon the Committee, that was sufliciont. Many other 
churches in Ireland had been built by pious individusls; those churches 
could not be considered as any badge of conquest, and there could be no 
sentimental grievance in maintaining them. 
Sir Lawrence is deeply impressive. No doubt many churches 
have been built in all ages by what he calls “pious indivi- 
duals,” and all such churches are not necessarily badges of con- 
quest. But surely there can be no badge of conquest so marked 
as the retention by their present possessors of the twelve finest of 
the existing churches of Ireland. If Sir Lawrence Palk thinks, 
as it seems he does think, that St. Patrick's Cathedral was 
originally “reared” by a benefactor not long deceased, we can 
only recommend him to make such elementary studies in chro- 
nology as may teach him to distinguish the nineteenth century 
from the thirteenth. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


ie public will at last believe that they are in possession of a 
National Gallery, though not even the foundation-stone is laid 
of the promised new building. It would be diiticult to estimate too 
highly the persistent efforts which have brought about this satisfac- 
tory result; not forgetting, of course, the administration of Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who, by very exceptional knowledge of the his- 
tory and literature of Italian art, was enabled, in spite of much igno- 
rance and prejudice in the House of Commons, to form a Gullery of 
which the people of England may be justly proud. For the first time 
the public can rightly estimate the ricliness of a collection which 
has cost the nation not less than 250,009/. The distribution into 
schools is now sufficiently chronologic to enable the student, with 
the aid of Mr. Wornum’s Catalogue—wihich pretty wide experi- 
ence tells us is the best in Hurope—to obtain in Tiafidgar Square 


an historic knowledge of art which half a century ago could only 
have been acquired at the cost of the “(Grand Tour.” We need 
not stop to say that the double space now in possession of 
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the National Gallery is one of the best results consequent on 
the removal of the Royal Academy from Trafalgar Square to 
Burlington House. Twelve rooms opening en site upon a floor, 
in one unbroken frontage of 450 feet, certainly afford the largest 
area yet accorded within the British dominions to the pictorial 
arts. Thus no fewer than 520 pictures can be seen for the first time 
to fair advantage. Yet any tendency to undue exultation should 
be at once checked by statistics which show that our English Gal- 
lery, even as thus extended, is surpassed by the Museums of Dres- 
den, Berlin, Munich, Naples, St. Petersburg, Madrid, and of the 
Louvre. We shall see in the sequel that the Trustees of ‘Trafalgar 
Square are not willing to be outdone. The schemes put forth, at 
least upon paper, show an ambition scarcely unworthy of the 
French Empire. 

On now entering the National Gallery under arrangements 
which, if not faultless, at least in some good degree approach the 
ideal standards of students and connoisseurs, we cannot but recall 
the principles set forth by Sir Charles Eastlake and others when, 
years ago, an effort was made to supply our national deficiencies. 
Art, it was urged, can only be rightly understood through its his- 
toric development; its first rise, even though reaching far back 
into the depth of the dark ages, must be tracked out diligently, 
ere the student can float down safely and pleasantly upon the 
stream which bears on its flood beauty and truth. Accordingly a 
chronologic series has been mapped out, which naturally opens 
with the entrance-door by the somewhat repellent works of 
Cimabue, Margaritone, and Orcagna. Next follows in_ historic 
sequence the second room, instructive and perhaps more generally 
attractive than the first, devoted to rare works of Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Filippino Lippi, Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, Pollajuolo, 
and the newly acquired pictures of Crivelli, which by their pro- 
digious gold trames present a facade truly architectonic. We would 
willingly linger, but must hasten on to the third and large room, 
wherein Italian art reaches culmination. Here we encounter 
the “ Lazarus” from the design of Michael Angelo, scarcely 
second to the “ Transfiguration” of Raffaelle in the Vatican, the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian, which we hold to be at least 
equal in lustre to a famed and somewhat companion masterpiece 
in Madrid ; and, not to mention other works, at any rate we must 
not forget “ The Family of Darius” by Veronese, that briiliant 
panorama to which we were accustomed to make pilgrimage in 
gondola when still it remained the boast of the Pisani Palace. 
The ground. plan of the Gailery, here not un-kilfully contrived 
out of entrance-hall and staircase, next conducts to two cabinets, 
which, from the gems they enshrine, may claim the name of 
“ Tribunes.” In the midst of a wall which within the same 
area has scarcely an equal in Europe, stands that lovely and 
spiritual picture by Perugino, hardly surpassed in Florence or 
Sienva, “* The Virgin adoring the infant Christ.” This small 
room comprises cheice representatives of no fewer than twenty- 
five chief Italian painters. We devote but a line where the 
student must tarry for hours, Next follows Tribune number 
two. ‘This cabinet, hitherto furnished in the month of May by 
the architectural drawings of the Academy, now falls under the 
dominion of Ratfuelle and Michael Angelo. On entering, we are 
greeted by the lovely “St. Catherine,” and by her side hangs the 
“Garvagh Rafluelle,” acquired at the cost of g,oocl., Lut the 
presiding genius of the spot is Michael Angelo, who reigns here, 
as in lite, in grand isolation; the “ Entombment,” an unfinished 
picture in tempera, painted on a single unpieced panel cut from 
as large a forest tree as ever grew in Italy, holds by itself one 
entire wall in undisputed possession. We have not space to enter 
upon a question likely to remain long under dispute—the genuine- 
ness or otherwise of this grand and deeply instructive composition. 
Baron Triqueti, writing in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, favours its 
authenticity, and the German artist Cornelius, who ought to have 
known something of the master whom he robbed so mercilessly, 
declared the work “una cosa preziosa—un vero originale di 
Michelangelo.” The picture, we recollect, used to be much talked 
of in art circles in Italy, and was commonly treated with some 
respect by painters in Rome. This“ cosa preziosa,” which was ori- 
ginally obtained among some rubbish for a small sum, has been 
now purchased for our Gallery at the cost of 2,000/.—not a large 
amount if the work be genuine. Persons at all conversant with 
the style of the great Tuscan will at once see that at all events 
the work must be of early date, possibly painted even while yet 
the artist, who lived to near ninety, was still in his teens, a pupil 
in the school of Domenico Ghirlandajo and a student in the Bran- 
cacei Chapel. The work bears internal evidence that the painter's 
manner was unsettled and still in transition; altogether it presents 

erplexities in the intermingling of styles which will not render 
Michael Angelo less of a marvel and a mystery than heretofore. 

The room divided between late Italian masters and the Spanish 
school speaks for itself. Even the casual observer will scarcely 
fail to recognise, in vague generalization, and empty show in 
place of truth and earnestness, the signs of approaching decadence 
and downfall, saved, however, for a time, by strenuous naturalism. 
What was vital and vigorous in this epoch obtained concentration 
and strength in the Spanish school as here exemplitied by the “ Boar 
Ilunt” and the “ Nativity,” by Velasquez, and the ‘ Franciscan 
Monk in Prayer,” by Zurbaran. The room devoted to the French 
school—perhaps the weakest in the Gallery—guains some sensation 
out of the old rivalry between Claude and Turner. Here once 
again, under the inevitable conditions of Turner’s will, the “Sun 
Rising in a Mist,” and “ Dido Building Carthage,” hang defiantly 
between the two great Claudes. We have never been able to see 


that Turner gains much by this challenge to single-handed combat. 
Perhaps the conclusion to be drawn is that each master may yest 
content in his own distinctive merits. 

The large east room, wherein the Academy has held its annual 
dinners, never before contained pictures to compare with the mag- 
nificent display now made of Dutch and Flemish master-works. 
We certainly were scarcely prepared for the amazing strength 
obtained by the concentration of the works of Rubens and Rem- 
brandt. Scarcely even in Munich, the stronghold of Rubens, 
were it possible to eclipse the “ Judgment of Paris,” “ Peace and 
War,” the “ Brazen Serpent,” the “ Rape of the Sab‘nes.” including 
the landscape with the chateau of the painter him-elf. Perhaps 
Vandyke’s so-called “ Gevartius,” probably the tinest portrait in 
England, is one of the few pictures which may be prejudiced by 
the new hanging. Attention should be directed to the rare ex- 
ample of De Ilooge recently secured in the sale of the Delessert 
Collection. The late Director confessed to know little of the Dutch 
school, and it certainly is much to be regretted that the Gallery 
has still to seek for examples of Mieris, Terburg, Metzu, Ostade, 
and that the country which may well be proud of a Landseer and 
a Cooper has not a single work by Paul Potter, Wouvermans, 
Snyders, or Karl du Jardin. We do not at all understand why 
these manifest deticiencies have not been long ago supplied. The 
German school generally is meanly represented—a state of things 
the more extraordinary when we seal the close relations subsist- 
ing between our ruling dynasty and the land of Diirer and Holbein. 
The late Prince Consort, however, is identified with some interest- 
ing examples of the less important members of the great Teutonic 
school, Still, it is nothing short of a reproach that of two leading 
masters such as Holbein and Diirer, not to enumerate others, we 
possess only such insignificant examples as “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
and ‘ Bust Portrait of a Senator.” Wide gaps in these directions 
should forthwith be filled up. 

The west end of the Gallery is reserved for the English school. 
Thus two rooms are set apart to eighty-five chief works from the 
Turner Collection. The tirst contains early and comparatively sim- 
ple and naturalistic examples; the second more advanced, tiery, 
and extravagant manifestations of the painter's mature and ultra 
manner. Altogether we cannot but feel that the whole display 
is rather too much of a good thing; we know of nothing in nature 
half so fine. Few men, and least of all Turner, can atford to be 
seen in weakness and decadence; and we have always thought 
that the artist’s magnificent bequest to the nation, including more 
than 19,000 drawings for which there is still no hanging space, 
was far from an ummixed blessing. How strong and yet how 
weak—how sane, simple, and true, and yet how untrue, extrava- 
gant, and mad—this transcendent painter could be, becomes all but 
too clearly and sadly evident in the judicious selection here pre- 
sented. We would rather shrink from discriminative criticism, 
and rest simply in the persuasion that seldom has there been given 
to the world more indubitable pledge of genius. 

The English school holds its own fairly well in the great west 
room. The test to which Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, 
and Hogarth are subjected by the immediate presence of the 
great historic schools of the Continent is doubtless severe. Still, 
here as in national Exhibitions, and as recently at Leeds, British 
artists assert a thoroughly distinctive and independent position. 
The range of thought and the reach of subject may be com- 

aratively circumscribed ; also we cannot but feel that a school 
in comparative infancy can scarcely possess the maturity, the 
traditional experience and accumulative knowledge, which pertain 
to the good old masters of the ancient times. Still we may join 
Wordsworth in his Ode to Immortality, so far as to cherish the 
belief that heaven lies around the infancy even of art; and at all 
events the English school, in its youthful days, dwelt near to 
nature. Not only Gainsborough and Reynolds, but Wilkie, Leslie, 
Etty, Constable, Callcott, and Collins, are seen to advantage. 
Such pictures as “ The Market Cart,” “‘ The Age of Innocence,” 
“The Blind Fiddler,” “ Sancho Panza.” “ Youth on the Prow 
and Pleasure at the Helm,” “ The Cornfield,’ “The Wooden 
Bridge,” and “ Happy as a King”—works which awaken pleasant 
memories of artists who have » Mion lived among us—prove that 
the English school is able, in the presence of the great painters 
of past ages, to hold its own with honour. Among the some- 
what comforting conclusions which may be drawn from the close 
proximity and sharp competition of schools, native and foreign, is 
that a Providence seems to preside even over art for guod. 
We cannot but recognise in Reynolds the’ elevating power of 
Italian schools, in Wilkie and Leslie the strict tutorship of the 
Dutch painters, and then, when we retrace our steps to the Italian 

re-Ratiaellites, we learn whence, for good and yet for evil, some 
ater phases in our English school have gained earnestness, 
yet angularity and grotesqueness. Thus our painters may, 
comparisons tor the first time now practicable, be admonished and 
strengthened, and the living may obtain renewal of life by contact 
with the dead. Certainly a Gallery thus nicely balanced in its 
eclecticism will miss its high purpose if it fail to teach catholicity, 
and to recommend universal toleration. 

The National Gallery, as now recast, works so well for its imme- 
diate purpose and in its inner arrangements that we hope future 
changes will be equally satisfactory. A recent competition has 
ended in the appointment of Mr. Edward M. Barry as “architect 
for the New National Gallery.” Accordingly, this architect re- 
ceived in October last from the Office of Works instructions “ to 


prepare a design for rebuilding the National Gallery upon. . . 
the site of the existing Gallery with the additional ground” at 
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the back. From data in our possession it appears that the scheme 
thus contemplated provides hanging space more than three times 
as great as that now obtained under the present arrangements. 
This very considerable enlargement may in its scope be better 
understood by means of the authentic announcement that provision 
is to be made for the reception of the National Portrait Gallery, 
the cartoons of Ratlacile, sundry loan collections, the British school 
still remaining at Kensington, with the addition of the remainder 
of the Turner bequest. ‘The total number of feet thus required, 
including 2,000 for the Portrait Gallery, actually amounts to 
6,20> linear feet. This forecast of the future Gallery seems 
sutliciently grand, yet the plan does not stop here. The Trustees 
state that they are of opinion that a Gallery should be provided 
“for the works of modern foreign painters of eminence”; also 
two large rooms for water-colour drawings and pencil sketches by 
Turner; likewise an art library and rooms for “the exhibition of 
drawings and sketches by both old and modern masters.” Under 
the last head it may be interesting to know, especially in the 
neighbourhoods of Great Russell Street and South Kensington, 
that the Trafalgar Square trustees report to the House of Commons 
that “ the collection of drawings by the old masters now kept in 
the British Museum should be transferred to the National Gallery. 
It is obvious,” add these absorbent trustees, “ that this is the proper 
place for these drawings. They illustrate the pictures, and in many 
cases they determine the authorship of doubtful works.” The 
authorities are evidently fired with the ambition of making the 
National Gallery a second Louvre, and we can only hope that they 
may succeed in this their laudable desire. Yet we would observe 
that it is rather unfortunate that, when the House of Commons 
sets apart year by year a handsome sum for the purchase of 

ictures, and for travelling and other incidental expenses, the 

irectorate lacks adequate energy to procure the works which the 
Gallery stands in need of. Doubtless it is far more easy and cheap 
to peu projects upon paper. The future of the Gallery will neces- 
sarily depend greatly upon the surplus left at the disposal of a 
Ministry pledged to the reduction of the Estimates; and very likely 
Mr. Lowe may some day be down upon us with another of his un- 
toward and discreditable surprises. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


O the very last moment the Two Thousand was enveloped in 
mystery. Wild Oats, indeed, was struck out of it, as well as 
out of the Newmarket Stakes and the Derby as soon as his owner 
arrived, but no sign was made in regard to Belladrum. From his 
training quarters came reports day after day of the work he was 
doing, znd the gallops he was taking; but while those who had 
the opportunity of seeing him declared that no horse in England 
could look better, the ominous hostility of the bookmakers was 
continued with unabated energy. Indeed, towards the close his 
assailants were carried away by their prejudices beyond all bounds 
of moderation, and attacked him with blind fury. He would not 
arrive at all, they said; if he did arrive, he would not start; if he 
started, he would not finish among the first six, but would 
most probably walk in—with the crowd. In fact, if ever a 
horse seemed utterly doomed, it was Belladrum; for though 
occasionally a Hermit or a Blue Gown triumphs over similarly 
rsistent #ttacks, in the great majority of cases there is no 
ope of recovery from them, It cannot be denied also that, up 
to the last, those who had the management of Belladrum took no 
steps to arrest the angry demonstrations directed against him. He 
was brought by a circuitous route from Russley to Newmarket ; 
he was smuggled on to the heath on the day of the race; he was 
not allowed to appear in the Birdcage, or to canter with the 
others, but took a preliminary gallop behind the ditch, away from 
the public gaze. All this caution and secresy was calculated to 
encourage his enemies and depress his friends; and it thus hap- 
pened that when the competitors were marshalled in line and the 
white fiag was raised, one of the best horses in England, in 
splendid condition and fitness, stood ready for the race, and, a 
mile off, dozens of vociferous speculators were scoffing and jeering 
at that horse, and making offers which, two minutes later, they 
were thankful to observe had not been taken. 

We remarked that Belladrum did not come into the enclosure 
at the end of the Rowley mile; neither did Pretender nor Duke of 
Beaufort. These three were saddled elsewhere, and thus there 
Was no opportunity of inspecting them before the race, except for 
those who rode down to the starting-pust. Martyrdom was also 
saddled at the Ditch stables. Among the horses that walked 
about in the enclosure, weve Sir Joseph Hawley’s pair, Siderolite 
and King Cophetua; the Duke of Neweastle’s pair, Tenedos and 
Prince Imperial; Mr. Graham’s pair, The Drummer and Conrad, 
and Alpenstock and the Hermione colt. With the exception of The 
Drummer, none of this lot attracted much attention. The remaining 
starters were Perry Down, Typhon, Standard Bearer, Tasman, Royal 
Rake, Brambridge, and Neuchatel. Altogether they numbered 
nineteen, but the quality of the field was only moderate, Leaving 
Belladrum out of the question, there were two approved public 


erformers, Pretender and Duke of Beaufort ; two fair handica 
ae The Drummer and Alpenstock; and one aspirant to hig 
honours, Martyrdom. For the rest not much could be said. | 
Tenedos, unsound ; Prince Imperial, @ roarer; my | Cophetua, a | 
rogue; Siderolite, Standard Bearer, Brambridge, Neuchatel, and | 
such like, all outclassed. An immense cavalcade of horsemen | 


assembled at the starting-post of the Rowley mile, but there was 
only a slight delay before the horses were despatched. ‘The flag 
fell when they were all well in line, and the fistory of the race 
is briefly this, The pace was uncommonly fast throughout; Bel- 
ladrum made nearly the whole of the running, and coming down 
the Abingdon hill only he and Pretender were left in it. Pre- 
tender, steadily ridden by Osborne, waited till the commencement 
of the final ascent, where he was let out, and, coming away at 
his jockey’s call, got Belladrum into difficulties immediately. 
The latter, however, struggled with great gameness, and breasted 
the hill in excellent style, running strongly and straightly, and 
not at all like a roarer. In fact, he was only cleverly defeated 
by half a length, after having, as we said, made the running at a 
terrific pace. It is said that Kenyon, who rode Belladrum, had 
no specific orders as to the conduct of the race. But if Bella- 
drum was a roarer it have would been his object of course not 
to force the pace, but, on the contrary, to make it as slow as 
possible. His malady, if any, must be very slight, as he not only 
forced the running, but had a good struggle lett in him when the 
pinch came at the final hill. It is probable that, if he had 
not been made so much use of, he would have made a much 
closer fight with Pretender, even if he would not have beaten 
him. Possibly if Kenyon had been instructed to wait, he might 
have won; but, as it was, he got quite near enough to confound 
his enemies. The faces of the great speculators who have for 
weeks been treating Belladrum as if he were dead and buried 
were fearful and wonderful to behold when the horse was seen 
coming down the Abingdon hill, pulling double, and apparently 
having the race at his mercy, and when the roar rose up from 
the multitude of—“ Belladrum wins!” The performance showed 
clearly that the rumours about Belladrum’s hopeless intirmities were 
utterly unfounded, for he not only exhibited all his old speed, but his 
most inveterate foe could not say that on this occasion he evinced 
the slightest sign of cowardice or unwillinguess to struggle. We 
must not, however, forget the winner, who has improved much 
more in proportion than Pero Gomez, judging from their respective 
races with Duke of Beautort, and who will undoubtedly give Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s horse a good deal of trouble at Epsom. 
Pretender has grown into a splendid race-horse, wud though the 
Newmarket people disliked his slow paces when they saw him at 
exercise, his action at full speed is thoroughly true, and he is 
evidently possessed of great stamina as well as speed, for he —_ 
pretty close to Belladrum all the way, and, when called on in the 
dip, went up the hill like a lion. ‘here was nothing near the 
two leaders. Perry Down, a heavy-looking colt in the French 
stable, was third, four lengths from Belladrum. A neck separated 
Perry Down from Martyrdom, who was resolutely ridden out to the 
finish. ‘l'enedos was fifth, Tasman sixth, Alpenstock, Typhon, and 
Prince Imperial followed in the order named, Duke of Beaufort was 
eleventh,’ The Drummer thirteenth, and Baron Kothschild’srepresen- 
tative was the absolute last. The runcing of Luke of Beaufort is 
inexplicable, and the on:y reason that sugyests itself for his miser- 
able performance is that he was outpaced at the start and could 
never get up to his horses. When he rau Pero Gomez to a neck, 
it will be remembered that the pace was shockingly slow, which 
— accounts for the position he then occujned. Last year 

e could not get within reach of Belladrum’s heels, and this year 
he fared no better. The handicap horses, The Drummer and 
Alpenstock, ran as handicap horses generally do when they are 
suddenly asked to carry 8st. 10lbs, oth are fair horses under 
light weights, The Drummer in particular being an excellent 
stayer, but they have not a chance in tolerable company at 
racing weights. Tenedos ran conspicuously enough to show that 
if he could have been thoroughly trained he might have had no 
mean chance, and the pretensions of Martyrdom were clearly over- 
rated. The surprise of the race—next to the forward position of 
Belladrum—was the running into a place of Perry Down, a des- 

ised outsider, whose name we never heard mentioned ; but there 
is little chance of anything that finished behind the two leaders 
beating them at Epsom, and the Derby, which a short time ago 
seemed to be more open than was expected, is now apparently 
more narrowed than ever. From the casual glimpse we obtained 
of Pretender, we should say that he is not so susceptible of im- 
provement during the next month as Pero Gomez. 


The general characteristics of the Two Thousand day were much 
the same as usual. The attendance was immense, the dust 
fearful, and the undergraduates from Cambridge more fearful still. 
If the Jockey Club would permit the use of a few water-carts, the 
inconveniences arising from the dust might be alleviated. At 
present the labours of an elderly man with two pails and an in- 
suflicient supply of water scarcely meet the exigencies of the case. 
If the Club also would take some active measures against the 
young men who strew the heath with broken glass, it would 
deserve our warmest gratitude. The ordinary Newmarket crowd 
is easily managed, and two or three policemen suflice to keep the 
course clear. They are business-like spectators at Newmarket, and 
they like to facilitate the progress of business; but once or twice 
a year all Cambridge breaks loose on the heath, and its presence is 
speedily known by the fragments of broken bottles that lie scat- 


' tered about. When the history of human passions comes to be 


written, the passion for fracturing glass that so persistently in- 
flames the undergraduate breast will deserve careiul and special 
elucidation. 
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REVIEWS. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF MORALS.* 


R. LECKY’S History of Ewropean Morals may be looked 
upon as 2 complement to Mr. Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Buckle had regarded the growth of European civilization 
mainly as an intellectual progress. In man’s increasing knowledge, 
and increasing power to use the faculties which enable him to 
extend it, he found the sufficient account of all sociai improvement. 
Of course he recognised such a thing as moral improvement; but 
he could find no reasonable cause for it, except in intellectual 
improvement. Mr. Lecky believes in another distinct and original 
source of the advance or deterioration of society. Closely con- 
nected as moral improvement or imperfection is with intellec- 
tual, it yet is, he holds, not simply dependent on intellectual 
conditions, but has roots and laws of growth of its own. Morality 
is something more than an intellectual result, much as it may be 
helped or impeded by what the intellect does; it has its own great 
and separate phenomena, and the moments of its success or failure 
are not necessarily coincident with those which mark the history of 
mere knowledge. European civilization requires to be regarded 
on its moral side, for itself, not in an aspect purely subordinate to 
the study of its intellectual changes. ‘lo supply what is wanting 
or kept out of sight in Mr. Buckle’s generalizations; to recall a great 
and broad side of historical truth at least as important as that on 
which he has dwelt, and one which is absolutely necessary as the 
counterbalance and correction of his powerful representations; to 
trace in their early stages and early changes the springs and 
beginuings of the great ideas of duty and right which make Euro- 
pean civilization what it is, and which mark it with its peculiar 
and characteristic notes as much as its conquests in the realms of 
knowledge; to compare the diflerent steps and ‘alternations of 
the Jong battle between what raises and what depresses and injures 
man’s moral nature—this is the subject of Mr. Lecky’s great 
attempt. For a great and remarkable attempt itis, whatever may 
be our judgment on its success. 
Mr. Lecky begins by defining his point of view, and discussing 
the comparative merits, as theories uf morality, of utilitarianism 
and of what he calls the Stoical or intuitive scheme of morals. He 
is quite right in doing the first; it was not necessary to do the 
second, and it may admit of a question whether he was wise in 
doing it. For Mr. Lecky’s business is history, not a philosophy 
or system of morals; and while he is abundantly entitled to be 
credited with having thought out for himself his moral doctrines, 
the great controversies about them are hardly to be settled in an 
introductory chapter; nor does he seem the man to do it. Mr. 
Lecky's forte is his power of bringing a great number of scattered 
social phenomena to a focus, putting a distinct meaning on what 
he has brought together, and connecting these geueralized appear- 
ances one with another; but in the stage beyond this, where we 
pass from stating broad facts to philosophizing, and where every- 
thing depends on sensitiveness to differences, and on the force 
which at once seizes them with precision and truth, and is able to 
keep a whole body of them, with all their contrasts and relations, 
before the attention simultaneously, he does not seem so strong 
He seems to us to fail in that kind of powerful and exact handling 
which goes to the quick, and under which the mind feels that it 
has made a new and real step in disengaging and precipitating the 
entangled elements of a difficult subject. He is generally ingeni- 
ous, but he is often loose. Thus he remarks that “ more intense ” 
pleasure is “usually obtained from the grotesque and eccentric 
than from the perfection of beauty”; and then in the next sen- 
tence he Jets us see what he meaus by “intense.” It turns out 
that he takes it for “ violent” ; “ the pleasure derived from beauty 
is not violent, and is in most cases peculiarly mixed with melan- 
choly,” as in the contemplation of a lovely landscape. A writer's 
command over words is imperfect who says that the pleasure of a 
great ‘tragedy or a great piece of music is less “ intense” than that 
of a good farce, when he only means that it is less “ violent.” 
The sentiment that “it is probable that the American inventor of 
the first anesthetic has done more tor the reai happiness of man- 
ind than all the moral philosophers trom Socrates to Mill,” would 
do passably as a smart impertinence in the mouth of a fast young 
lady with smoking proclivities; but it is an odd remark to come 
from an historian of morals. We suppose that Mr. Lecky gene- 
ralizes from his own experience when he gives us the following 
quaint illustration of the undoubted truth that our esthetic ideas 
are affected by association; to us the connexion of a blue blouse 
with “ferocity,” even in a butcher's boy, much more in quiet- 
looking French peasants in diligences, is certainly new :— 


I suppose there are few Englishmen into whose first confused impression 
of France there does nut enter a half instinctive feeling of repugnance, 
caused by the ferocious appearance of a peasantry who are all dressed like 
butchers. 

After reading Mr. Lecky’s preface, those who are intuitive 
moralists will probably feel that he has made some forcible and 
pertinent remarks on their side, and those who ave utilitarians will 
remain utilitarians still; but neither, we take it, will think that he 
has brought them to the bottom of the subject. Itis difficult to be 
satistied with Mr. Lecky’s term intuitive morality, when intuition 
fuils completely in every respect as a test and source of virtue, 
except when explained, as he explains it, as the result of progres- 

* History of European Morals from Angestus to Charlemagne. Try W. E. 
Lecky, M.A. 2vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 


sive cultivation. The cultivated eye and ear perceive intuitivel 
the merits of Phidias, Raffaelle, or Beethoven; but it cannot be 
said, in any intelligible sense, that these judgments are derived 
from intuition. Cultivated and improved man sees at a glance 
the superiority and the claims of truth, honour, and purity ; but to 
say this tells us nothing as to where he got these sentiments. Mr, 
Lecky is right in saying that utilitarianism fails to account for 
them; but we do not see that he solves the riddle. To say that 
all men have an idea of higher and lower within them, and of the 
rightful subordination of the lower to the higher, is to -ell us 
little of the life and substance of morality. His forcible and 
striking pictures of moral progress show beyond doubt that “ unity 
of tendency” in which he finally places the unity of mankind in 
moral sentiments. So, too, would a leteer of art, of painting, or of 
music, each great step of which marks, not the triumph of mere 
arbitrary fancy or taste, but of reason, good sense, and truth, 
capable of abundant and unanswerable justification. Yet to ca 
back these to any original natural powers—natural and universal, 
in the sense in which the functions of the eye or ear are natural— 
is a harder and more complicated task, involving more numerous 
and more obscure steps, than Mr, Lecky seems to allow for. That 
human morality under education certainly and distinctly moves in 
this or that general direction, and not in others; that time and 
favouring circumstances are necessary elements in its development ; 
that it changes and grows as truly in the race as it does in the 
progress from the moral ideas and condition of a child to those of a 
man, is one thing; and of this Mr. Lecky is the able and intelligent 
expounder. ‘To trace out and disentangle in human nature all the 
infinitely complicated roots of this growth and development, is 
another. Dut if, as it seems to us, he has not been so successful 
here, he has only been batiled where others have been baflled before 
him. 

Mr. Lecky’s proper subject is not philosophy, but history, 
and here he is more in his element. He has diawn a most 
impressive picture of the evolution of Christian morality, especially 
in its early stages, out of the civilization of the Pagan empire, 
of the various changes of moral type and standard, of the suc- 
cessive degrees of prominence or decay shown in diferent classes 
of virtues, of the proportion between different virtues in the ideal 
character of the time, and of their influence on one another, to be 
remarked in the course of this great moral recasting of society. 
Mr. Lecky has excluded from his plana number of important 
points connected with his subject—among others, the question of 
the real nature of Christianity as a religion ; and he professedly con- 
fines his inquiry within the limits of the first eight centuries, while 
the necessities of his subject force him continually to follow it out 
of these bounds to its later and more instructive developments. A 
history of European morals which stops short at Charlemagne, 
though it really takes in, as of course it must, much of their 
history to the present day, betrays an imperfect plan; and Mr. 
Lecky’s accumulation of materials, which is very great, is almost 
too great sometimes for him to know quite what to do with it. 
‘There is a want of concentration, of checking one broad statement 
by another, of keeping in the mind together two or three diflerent 
views of a subject, and bringing out from them a joint and har- 
monized resu.t. His learning is sometimes exuberant and ill- 
digested; and there are occasional marks of haste, as when he 
makes Euripides the author of the Zumenides (ii. 296), and talks 
of Clarke “ following in the steps of the Stoics and of Butler” 
(i. 78)—of Butler, the “ gentleman in Gloucestershire,” and student 
ata Dissenting Academy, who first became known to Clarke in 
the character ofa humble suitor for the explanation of certain meta- 
physical difliculties. But after all allowances made for imperfect 
execution, aud for the great diversities of judgment which must 
inevitably arise on Mr. Lecky’s subject, his book occupies a tield 
which no one in England has yet attempted to master; and if he 
fails to satisty us, he gives us plenty to think about. 

The great and characteristic change, in Mr. Lecky’s view, from 
the ancient to modern morality, may be described as a reversal in 
order of pre-eminence among the viitues. Mr. Lecky distributes 
the virtues into groups—the heroic, the amiable (the latter 
including benevolence, purity, reverence), and the intellectual 
virtues connected with truth. In classical times, down to those of 
the Pagan empire, the ideal and type of human excellence made 
the heroic virtues paramount. ‘The result of Christianity in the 
world has been to mvert this scale. ‘The primary ones of the old 
world have become secondary ; what were then secondary have 
been elevated into primary. Christianity fiyst gave new fulness 
and strength to the amiable virtues, and then placed them on the 
height once occupied by the heroic ones. Purity foremost, benevo- 
lence next, threw into the shade, in the early ages of Christianity, 
the great virtues of ‘heathen military and civil life—courage, 
patriotism, magnanimity; and, with more or jess variation, they 
still keep the place they gained. Further, the course of civiliza- 
tion, especially in science and trade, has brought into prominence a 
class of virtues which the heathen world honoured, uiough not in 
the first place, but which the Church is accused of systematically 
and delilerately ignoring—the virtues of the intellect, veracity, 
honesty, fearless love of truth. The victory of Christianity in 
Europe has raised the standard as regards cne set of virtues, those 
connected with humanity and the relations between the sexes; it 
has lowered it as regards another, those of the high hevoic type of 
public spirit and self-sacrifice ; and it has required the corrective 
of an antagonist and partly hostile spirit, to force it to give their 
due place and ra.k to the great moral duties connected with the 
exercise of the mind on the facts of Cae world aud existeuce. We 
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have gained, Mr. Lecky thinks, immeasurably in our care for 
human life and happiness, in gentleness and sympathy, in the 
domestic ideal and the refinement and conquest of tie lower in- 
stinets, We have lost in as great a degree in the loftier and more 
severe virtues, the noble devotion to the State, the stern unselfish- 
ness of the ancient citizen and soldier. We are only beginning to 
estimate at its due worth the mora] passion for mere truth, and to 
be alive to obligations which religion, as it has been hitherto 

rded, has done little to foster, and has often flagrantly violated. 

Generalizations like these are brilliant things to read when 
stated and enforced us a writer like Mr. Lecky states them. They 
contain in them great elements of truth. Yet the qualifications 
which they require are so important as to leave us with the mis- 

iving whether, aiter all, as contributions to real and fruitful know- 
edge, they are not mental efforts all but thrown away. Doubtless 
there is truth in Mr. Lecky’s leading position, that the scale of 
the virtues has been sensibly altered between ancient and modern 
times. There have been changes in what he calls—using, it seems 
to us, a bad, because equivocal, term—the “ rudimentary” virtues 
of ditierent times ; meaning the characteristic and dominant virtue 
of a period, like patriotism in antiquity, or obedience in monastic 
times. And he dwells much on the fact that Christianity and 
civilization, while they have fostered the amiable and social virtues, 
have diminished the value and the capacity for those of which 
Stoicism upheld the type while the great ancients realized it; 
virtues which rested on the two essentials of an unselfish disin- 
terestednes:, able even to dispense with a moral ruler and a future 
worid, and of the subjugation of the affections to the reason. Well, 
the Stoical ideal was very grand; and public virtue often showed 
itself very nobly even under the Empire. But when we are told 
that public virtue, with its high sternness and self-devotion, has 
given way, both in gener«l estimation and in its capacities for 
great deeds, under the progress of modern civilization, 1t seems to 
us that Mr. Lecky’s instruments for collecting the rays of truth, 
though they may form a neat and clear image, cut off a great deal 
of light. They cut off from entering into his field of view some 
of the grandest and loftiest political spectacles which the world 
has ever seen. In the civil and military history of the Italian 
Republics, of France, of England, of Holland, of the United States, 
terrible deeds have been done, and fatal mistakes comunitted ; 
but the last thing that can be said is that, in comparison with 
antiquity, there has been any want of “ public souls,” or of the 
highest ideal of public duty, Civilization, and even religion, under 
certain conditions, have impaired the heroic type of virtue; it has 
been a common superficie! fallacy to assume that they do so 
always; but, in an observer like Mr. Lecky, it is a grave mistake 
in the final result of his calculations, and one which weakens our 
conlidence in his power of generalizing from complicated and con- 
flicting elements, that he should bring out as an ascertained law or 
tendency that under civilization the virtues which de:sand effort 
and self-sacrifice are less thought of, and, when called for, are less 
ready to come. 

Mr. Lecky does full justice to Christianity asa moral movement, 
though he is apparently unable to make up his mind what to think 
of its supernatural pretensions. What heathen morality attained to 
under the Iémpire was, he says, a very high standard of the heroic 
virtues in a very select class; but even in that class there was 
an insensibility to the social and benevolent virtues, and still more 
to those of purity, though this hardness was much softened down 
in characters like M. Aurelius and Julian; while in the multitude 
there was a degradation without control and without hope, going 
deeper and deeper down in every generation in brutality, licen- 
tiousness, vileness of feeling and deed. Wherever Christianity 
came from, it brought the remedy forthis. With its strong leaven 
of charity, of purity, of fearless assertion of conviction, and with 
its immense sympathy for the despised and lost, it gave the im- 
pulse which began the regener.tion of the world. All this is 
vividly and forcibly exhibited. The picture does not seem to us 
compiete, and it wants those more subtle and delicate touches 
which test the insight of genius; but no one can deny its vigour. 
Mr. Lecky is fairin representing the results of the great moral revo- 
lution which has brought us to where we are; he seems to us harsh 
and inconsiderate in his judgment of the conditions under which 
it'was made. He traces the great changes in the standard and 
practice of humauity. Le devotes a remarkable chapter to the 
position of women in the ancient world and the new. Te is, on 
the whole, full and just in his estimate of the breadth and fruitful- 
ness of these and analogous changes. But he is impatient of the 
religious temper that went with them, and of the intellectual, and 
some of the moral, habits which it engendered ; habits more or 
less the natural accompaniments of a religion which believes itself 
certain. The moral change, he quite allows, depended on religion ; 
but the Church, he thinks, taught men to lie for religion, to per- 
secute for religion, to run wild for religion, to think that they 
could know what they could not know, and to shut their eyes to 
what they mizht see, in the name of religion. The result of its 
training has been, besides much good, for which we ought to be 
thankful, much evil which is hard to be undone. 

Here, again, Mr. Lecky seems to give us the truth, but not the 
whole truth. When commenting on the looseness of inquiry and 
looseness of assertion which no doubt, as he says, are to be seen 
in early Christian literature, as they mark the intellectual cha- 
racter generally of its time, a writer who is not a sceptic ought 
to have remembered—and remembering, to have quaiified a good 
many of his statements—to whom the world is indebted for the 
idea taat there is a Truth, and that it is worth working for, 


suffering for, dying for; to whom it owes the word “ martyr.” 


Mr. Lecky does not bear in mind his own leading doctrine, that 
the moral growth of mankind has difierent ages, as widely removed 
from one another as the stages of bodily development. Thin 

that are absolutely absurd to us were inevitable once; peop. 

knew no better, and it was impossible, in the nature of things 
and the conditions of their age in the world’s history, that they 
should know better. The Church had a great cause to advance— 
the cause of morality, as even Mr. Lecky sees; the cause of man’s 
relationship to God, as Christians believe. And it had to do this 


‘in the face of obvious disadvantages, from the state of society, the 


narrowness of all possible knowledge, the still backward educa- 
tion and imperfect experience of the human race. It did the 
work ; not as we should do it now, perhaps, but in the ways which 
seemed the natural and only practicable ways of doing it then. It 
was a conquest ; and Mr. coe too summarily blames the Church 
spirit which is seen in the Fathers for having the necessary 
virtues, hard and stern, as well as great, of conquerors—of those 
who risk or sacrifice all for an idea or a conviction which shall 
benefit mankind. Its exclusiveness, its absolute positiveness, its 
intolerauce, its zeal, its scorn, nay, its occasional unscrupulousness, 
it has in common with all the great movements which have aflected 
mankind ; in common with the modern spirit of reform, with Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Buckle, and Professor Tyndall. We may perhaps yet 
learn that doubt can be as intolerant of seeming or claiming to 
know as faith and conviction ever were of doubt. All this belongs. 
to it as realized in human nature, under given conditions of time 
and development ; it belongs to whatever force of intense convic- 
tion has moved and swayed mun, and exacted from him the great. 
sacrifice of self-indulgence and the present. ‘To say that the 
Church had all this ou a great scale is only to say that its aims 
and work were on a great scale, and that its fervour and resolu- 
tion were in proportion to the greatness of its pretensions and the 
seriousness of its purpose. Mr. Lecky appreciates the magnitude 
of the moral change then made; but he seems to us to underrate 
the enormous difliculties of creating modern morality and the 
society which accepts it; the obstacles, in themselves and in 
things round them—often utterly hidden and obscure at the time 

and only plain to us—in the way of those who had the heart and 
daring to attempt it. 

To take an instance in his treatment of the history of asceticism. 
We have seen, from its beginuing to its end, the whole course of that. 
history. We have had experience enough to entitle us to forma 
judgment on the working aud ultimate results of the ascetic prin- 
ciple; and if there is a question of it in our own time, this experi- 
ence may supply weighty reasons against it. Mr. Lecky, naturally 
enough, thoroughly condemns it, though he does in one place seem 
to regret the suppression of monusteries as correctives to exces- 
sive iudustrialism ; and he hasan easy task in painting a repulsive 
picture of this once powerful ally of Christianity. iis details of 
the lives and deeds of Egyptian and Syrian devotees are unde- 
niable; and though he must be charged with greatly understating 
one whole side—all that in spirit and aim gave meaning and eleva- 
tation to what was so extravagant and disngreeable—yet, alter all, 
with all the admissions in its favour, the system does fairly appear 
extravagant and disagreeable. In our stage of moral development, 
and under our circumstances, it would be intolerable ; but the thing 
to be borne in mind is that it flourished in a stage of moral de- 
velopment and under circumstances which were not ours. You 
must take men, even Egyptian monks, not only for what they are, 
but for what they can be; and it is a perpetual mistake in his- 
torical judgments to insist on requiring from men what it was im= 
possible, in the nature of things, that at the time they should be. 
‘The ascetic fervour of the early and middle centuries is wrongly 
judged unless, with all our dislike of it in itself, we look upon it 


—as indeed we can see it to have been—as a first step, not perhaps * 


in intention, yet in fact tentative; an attempt, rude and wild, to 
apply tu life the gospel standard. When we remember what were 
the enormous, blind, intractable forces on the other side, in the 
days when it arose, of fierce, reckless, unrestrained sensuality, it 
seems as if nothing but such an enthusiasm, as inconsiderate and 
unmeasured, could balance or swing back, on a scale necessury for 
the progress of the world, the tremendous, ever-renewed, and ac- 
cumulating pressure in favour of self-indulgence. ‘The severity of 
the early Church was a rebound and strong medicine against the 
ruinous dissoluteness of the decaying Empire, which no remedy 
but a heroic one seemed able to stay. It was undeniably, in its 
aim and effort, a great stroke in favour of virtue and perfection. 
Doubtless there was dreadful waste in it—waste of character, af- 
jection, happiness, life; but it must be looked upon as a great war 
the only one which could have made any impression on the world 
of that day ; and when we think of the waste of men in monas- 
teries, we should remember the waste of men on the other side. 
The monks and ascetics have perished, as soldiers and workers 
have perished; but what have they teft behind? What have 
they done to print images, softened now by distance, of moral 
atness, strength, height, unseltishness, on the mind of society? 
hat would those ages have been, being what they were, and sepa- 
rated by impassable intervals from the possibility of what is so com- 
monplace to us and ready to our hand—what would they have been 
without this direction given to their grossness and fierce temper, 
without those examples of tierce selt-bridling, and of proportionate 
discipline? So asceticism taught mankind, though by extrava- 
gance and with degeneracy and failure at the end, the hard lesson 
of the incomparable superiority of the higher over the lower nature, 
We may doubt whether the greatness of free modern morality—of 
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which part of the greatness is that it is a thing, not of a school or 
a choice aristocracy of feeling and mind, but popular, common, and 
public—could ever have been formed and fixed without passing 
through the terrible agony of asceticism. All these histories of 
monks, which lend themselves so easily to our sarcasms, and seem 
to us almost as disgusting as immorality itself, may be viewed in 
another way—as the crude, clumsy, distorted, absurd sketches of 
beginners, who yet have the heart and boldness to try to copy a 
great and difficult model. They are like the stiff, ungainly figures 
drawn by the early masters, of the saints and hermits themselves, 
which, in the hands of the later ones, come to forms of the highest 
nobleness and beauty. But the early steps must have been passed 
to reach the later perfection. All this is not, indeed, overlooked 
by Mr. Lecky; but he does not give it the prominence it deserves, 
nor remember it sufficiently in his vehement and sometimes almost 
feminine denunciation of the ascetics. 

The same imperfect grasp of the idea of a progress, the same 
defective appreciation of the suitableness and proportion for one 
time of what another time may have utterly outgrown, marks 
Mr. Lecky’s generalizations—often very sweeping and trenchant 
ones—on the intellectual character of the early and middle ages. 
He denounces at every turn the cast-iron decisions of theology, 
the intolerance of priests, the stagnation of mind under the 
rule of the schools. The truth is that there is a good deal 
too much in his book of these sneers. They come so very 
giibly to our tongues in these days that a writer with so 
great a subject before him might have been expected to guard 
himself against them. Flings and incidental sarcasms against 
a and reason are justly accounted impertinent in theo- 
ogical writers; they are not better in philosophers against 
theology and divines. All indiscriminate generalization is foolish ; 
if with an animus, unjust; if the mere repetition of a common- 
place, vulgar; and it ought to be borne in mind that calling men 
“priests” by way of scorn or disparagement is just as grave an 
offence against truth, justice, and the real interests of morality 
as, with the same invidious purpose, calling them freethinkers and 
rationalists. Mr. Lecky is abundantly justified in protesting 
agifinst any such views, philosophical or religious, of those early 
times, as represent them as ages of perfection to which all succeed- 
ing ages ought to look back for their standard and model. But when 
he uses the very strong words which he ordinarily does of their 
btind sul mission to authority in religion, of their hard, unreasoning 
and un’ng tiring faith, their indifference to physical knowledge, 
and the:r intellectual barrenness, besides that there is much loose 
over-sti t ment of the fact, he disappoints those who look to him for 
a bioad and fair comparative estimate of the differences of times. 
‘There is a time for everything. There is a time for construction, 
for building up positive beliefs for practical needs, when men 
tale what on the whole has the recommendation and attraction 
of upparent truth as an inestimable treasure by which to live and 
work. At such times, whether they come in regard to religion, or 
politics, or even mechanical progress, men take foundations for 
eranted ; they are too keen about what may be realized to sift 
aa ask questions about them; it was so just as much when anew 
polity like that of the United Provinces or the United States 
was called into existence, and a great war carried on, as when 
Christianity was set up as the religion of Europe. Of course, at 
such times of positive building up there is abundance of what 
secnis, to cooler or unfriendly observers, unreasoning impatience of 
inquiry; there is plenty of intolerance; for what at a distance 
secius only diflerence of opinion seems, when near, mischievous 
opposition ; what at a distance seems mere party variance, looks 
near like disloyalty and treason. The early ages were times when 
of all things the most impossible to those who lived in them 
was that keen criticism and subtle inquiry which seem to us so 
natural and rational. They could judge of things by broad marks; 
Init it is simply inconceivable that they should have examined as, 
with our means of knowledge and long-trained habits of thought, we 
can examine. It seems idle to expect it of them, and harsh to 
complain of them for failing in what would have been in them 
premature and futile. It is well for us that their belief was so 
much stronger than their spirit of inquiry. We do not yet know 
what may come of that spirit in our own more experienced 
hands; but in those days of narrow knowledge—knowledge con- 
tined by limits then absolutely and literally impassable—it would 
have been like gun-cotton and electricity in the hands of a child. 

Mr. Lecky further strangely overstates the stagnation of mind 
in those times. Mind is employed either in tracking out the 
knowledge of things outside it, or in examining its own thoughts 
and history. Its activity ought to take both directions; in the 
middle ages it long shrank, not without intelligible reasons, from 
the first; but surely the mind cannot be said to be idle when it 
puts forth its strength on the second. Now, though there was a 
vast deficiency in that hunting out and ascertaining the facts of 
natnre and history which is so great a work in our days, there 
was uo deficiency in that which is more properly thought—pro- 
found and patient and exact consideration of what goes on in the 
mind, of its efforts to know, of its materials and processes. The 
sehoolmen have become a commonplace for sneers. But no one 
who ever studied any of the great ones among them could possibly 


say that mind in them was dormant. No one could ever say that 
men like Anselm or Aquinas did not treat the most difficult ques- 
tions with a freedom and originality which are ordinarily supposed 
incompatible with their religion. In all that is of most essential 
consequence, not only in the exhibition of what we know, 
but in grasping it firmly, clearly, comprehensively, in taking in 


all the sides of a question, in on out all its ramifications, 
in the sheer hard work of purely intellectual action on ideas 
and words, they are still our unequalled masters. Most surely, 
if they led, in their keen and subtle speculations, into man 
false and useless roads, they paved the way as nothing else did, 
—as certainly neither ancient speculation nor Mahommedan science 
did—for modern philosophy. They laid out the ground and pre- 
pared a language for Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant. ‘Those ancient 
and unwearied pioneers of real thinking deserve more respect than 
they always meet, from all who know that real thinking is as neces- 
sary as the actual discovery of facts, for the true and solid advance- 
ment of knowledge. 


A JOURNEY ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA.* 


M MARCOY’S splendid record of a recent journey from the 
IVE. Pacific to the Atlantic, through the whole breadth of 
Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen in order to be 
appreciated. It is impossible by mere analysis or description of their 
contents to do justice to the two handsome, not to say sumptuous, 
volumes which transcend even what we are accustomed to consider 
the normal standard of a Parisian wuvre de luxe. Almost every page 
brings before the eye some illustration of the rich scenery of the 
tropics or some characteristic type of native physique or manners, 
executed in M. Riou’s highest style from the writer's sketches, or 
engraved directly from st. Wang sown drawings. The letterpress, 
enhanced by paper of the finest tone, forms a tr.umph of typogra- 
phical taste and skill. We would, however, by no means 
understood to point to M. Marcoy’s Journey across South America 
as simply an ornament for the drawing-room, It isno mere album 
of the gorgeous landscapes, or of the singular native models, of Brazil 
or Peru. The author, while keenly alive to all that is picturesque 
in nature or piquant in humanity, and gifted with the artis*’s power 
to set each and all in their most striking phases before the reader's 
eye, shows himself no less competent as an observer of all that 
appeals to the reason and arrests the thoughtful attention of the 
traveller. We find him careful, while delineating the bold outline 
or dazzling summit of the Cordillera, or catching the wild grace of 
the semi-savage of the Pampas, to note and generalize the geo- 
graphical or geological phenomena of those varied regions, as well 
as to store up and reduce to system the facts, whether of observa- 
tion or popular tradition, bearing upon the condition, the origin, 
or the history of their multiform population. The result of his 
ardent and philosophical pursuit of knowledge and adventwe is to 
enrich our literature with a mass of matter imperfectly, if at all, 
accessible heretofore, embodied too in a form suited in a peculiar 
degree to attract and even fascinate every reader who is susceptible 
of the impressions of art. 

Few countries are less known to the ordinary public than the 
rich regions of the Southern continent of the New World stretch- 
ing from the Pacilic to the Atlantic seaboard. Humboldt’s bold 
and scientific researches have been the chief means of bringing 
within our reach what little we know of the physical marvels 
or the mine of ethnological study which those vast tracts are 
capable of yielding up. The historical problems which underlie 
the quaint traditions or the mysterious monuments of the land 
await much of their solution, after all that we owe to the mag- 
nificent work of Lord Kingsborough and M. Dupaix, or alter all 
the labours of comparative philologists or students of ethnology 
like Blumenbach and Pritchard. Since the time when the strange 
and mystic civilization of the Incas struck the lively imagination 
of Cortes and his fellow pioneers, not much has been done to lift 
the veil which hides the source of that most singular of races, and 
to reler them by their relations of blood and speech to their 
proper place in the comparative genealogy of nations. We wel- 
come, therefore, whatever means of ii formation can be added 
to our slender stock, whether by the studies of phiiologists or 
by the personal observations of travellers as energetic und in- 
telligent as the writer before us, 

In no other portion of the globe perhaps is the contrast more 
strongly marked between the artificial habits aud modes of life 
imported from Europe and the primitive manners of the children 
of the soil. In Peru, Chili, or Brazil, the traveller has only to 
pass the city gates to find himself in contact with Indian tribes as 
rude or quaint in aspect, customs, or belief as those which greeted 
the gaze of Cortes or Pizarro. It is chiefly with the aboriginal popu- 
lation that M. Marcoy seems to have felt sympathy, ani it is with a 
teeling of relief that he passes from the flimsy conventionalities, the 
tasteless fashions, or the coarse orgies of the capital, to the free and 
picturesque life of the Pampa, and the teeming banks of the 
Amazon. Landing from Liverpool at Islay, the port of Arequipa, 
he gives us a rapid but graphic sketch of that chief city of the 
earthquake zone, anticipating by a year or so the terrible visitation 
which has since left its permanent impression upon the whole 
length of the South Pacific seaboard. A striking evidence of the 
action of this element of fear upon the popular mind is seen in 
the curious procession of nuestro Senor de los temblores, which forms 
one of our author’s most dramatic pictures of Peruvian life. On 
Easter Monday, the great image of Our Lord of the Earthquakes 
makes its tour of the capital, among a frenzied throng of ten 
thousand struggling devotees. This lifelike ancient efligy, origi- 
nally sent by Charles V. in a caravel from Cadiz, has never had its 


* Voyage travers Amérique du Sud, de Océan Pacifique a Océan 
Atlantique. Var Paul Marcoy.  Ilustré de 626 vues, types et paysages, par 
E. Riou, et accompagné de 20 cartes, gravées sur les dessins de l’auteur. 
2 tom. in-fol. Paris: Hachette et Cl. 1869. 
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primitive colours retouched by a profane brush. The gigantic crucifix 
of which it forms the principal figure is made of a huge block of 
oak. Time, dust, the combined smoke of incense and candles, and 
the irreverent handling of the monks, have turned the brilliant 
flesh tints to a dirty red. The blood with which the idol is 
liberally bespattered from head to foot has assumed the hue and 
texture of bitumen, relieved with patches like those of a panther’s 
coat. In place of the usual waist-cloth, a kind of petticoat of 
coloured silk is tied by a sash round the body, and descends to the 
knee. Hair of prodigious length and thickness, of a jet black, 
which once adorned the head of a sinner of the city, brought b 
unexampled orgies to an early tomb, floats from the Redeemer’s 
temples in wild locks, blown about by the wind. This exuberant 
chevelure was presented to the cathedral Chapter, as an expiatory 
offering, by the father of this Magdalen, an intendant of police 
well known to the author. The strange emblem is borne upon a 

latform = the shoulders of thirty chvlos, ragged and shoeless 
Fedlane. nvisible springs give its members an incessantly trem- 
bling motion. Wax torches in numbers burn around it, and 
bunches of flowers are flung by women in its face. Thousands 
crowd for the honour of supporting or even touching the sacred 
burden. The bearers are hustled, beaten, their hair wrenched 
irom their heads, but stoutly they battle for the privilege which is 
to bring them ten years’ remission of sins, Other images precede 
the crowning glory of the day—the Holy Mother, in court dress 
of amazing cumbrousness and splendour, and wearing a golden 
crown, a gigantic ruff, and a vast jewelled fan; San Josef, bearin 
the insignia of his craft; San Cristoval, bearded and filleted with 
Assytian pomp, carrying a lofty palm; San Benito, whom the 
crowd receive rather coldly, taking the reverend Abbé to have 
sprung in a straight line from Ham, the son of Noah. First in 
order is seen San Blas, the patron saint of the chief faubourg of 
the town, in aspect and costume a precise facsimile of the tra- 
ditional Richard III. of our stage. A winged angel holds a 
parasol of pink silk over the saint’s head. After two hours’ circuit 
of the city the heated and panting concourse reaches once more 
the cathedral gates :— 

Le Christ des tremblements est resté seul dans le parvis, entouré de dix 
mille Indiens qui l’interpellent dans l’idiome local.— Ox vas-tu? lui crie-t-on 
de tuus cOtes ; reste avec nous; n’ubandonne pas tes enfants! Les porteurs 
de la lititve impriment un mouvement de gauche a droite, et vice versa, & 
Yimage, qui semble répondre aux fidéles par une négative-—ZJngrat! Dieu 
saus entrailles! yreprend la foule en pleurant & chaudes larmes; tu vas done 
nous quitter Jusqua lan prochain?—L’image du Christ fait un signe aftir- 
watifi—£h bien, va-t’-en! hurle seule voix l'immense cohue. La 
porte centrale s’est ouverte & demi. Les porteurs de l'image vont se glisser 
psr Tentre-baillure, mais la foule s’attache & eux et la grande porte est 
termée de nouveau. Apres quelques minutes de cette étrange lutte, cette 
méme porte se rouvre & deux battants, et la litiere du Christ, poussée par un 
tei furicux de tétes humaines, disparait dans l’église. Le désespoir de la 
furle éclate alors en crescendo final, les femmes jettent des cris aigus et 
tirsilent leur chevelure, les hommes hurlent et déchirent leurs vétements ; 
les cnfants, effrayés par la doulcur de leurs parents, piaillent d'une facon 
lamentable, et les chiens, renchérissant sur le tapage, aboient avec fureur. 

Vrom Arequipa to Cuzco the traveller's route lies over the lofty 
passes and glaciers of the Andes, of which an impressive pano- 
rama is given by our artist. Striking near this point the head 
walers of the Amazon, he followed downwards the course of that’ 
nightiest of rivers to its outfall into the Atlantic. In the terrible 
driits and storms of the Sierra Nevada the traveller meets with 
but rare and rude halting posts, such as the lonely hut we see 
figured at Huallata, Often his sole refuge lies in the rude 
but solidly-wrought tombs of the old Aymaras. The history of 
this early race offers an interesting, though in many respects a 
vague and indecisive, chapter in the ethnology of the Western 
continent. When the Children of the Sun came to establish 
them-elves in Peru, they found the great Aymara race in pos- 
session of the wide plateau which extends from Lampa to the 
coniines of the Desaguadero, comprising, under the name of Collas, 
the region of the Punas to the east of the Western Andes. This 
district, some ninety leagues in length by thirty in breadth, showed 
here and there temples and other monuments of an advanced 
civilization more or less in decay. The then existing Aymara 
inhabitants assigned these to a very early date, and to the Collabua 
race from whom they themselves claimed to have sprung. This 
race, Which came from a distant source north of Peru, and spread 
over the high plateaux of the interior, left the trace of their name 
in the existing coast town of Callao. Together with the secret 
of hieroglyphic _— they brought with them a singular cos- 
mological legend. Before the present sun, four other luminaries 
in succession gave light to the firmament. The first of these 


suns was extinguished by an inundation, the second by an earth- 
quake, the third by a general conflagration, and the fourth by a | 
luivricane in which all living forms perished. Total darkness 
uext enveloped the world for twenty-five years. In the midst of | 
Us universal night a man and a woman were created, for whose | 
behoof the great Maker kindled the fifth sun, which had already | 
been formed a thousand years. The system of cosmogony based | 
upon this curious fiction was common to the Toltecs, the Cicimecs, | 
the Nahuatlucs, the Acolhus, the Tlastlecs, and the Aztecs, who | 
in the early centuries of our era occupied New Spain. These 
wibes in turn traced back their religion, their architecture, and 
their customs, including the peculiar method of noting dates by 
theiv Quipus or variously coloured threads, to the Olmecs and Xica- 
lanques, two powerful races of immense antiquity. Driven out by 
the ineas, the Aymaras dispersed, partly towards the Pacitic, where 
they mingled with the fish-eating tribes of the coast, partly into the 
vast sierras of the interior. ‘Iwo hundred thousand of these abo- { 


rigines are computed to survive at this day, towards the Bolivo- 
Peruvian frontier and the seven departments of Upper Peru. The 
great ossuary or burial plain of the Aymaras, the discovery of which 
M. Mareoy claims for his party, lies four leagues south-south-east 
of Islay, in the centre of the zone of trachytic ashes which extends 
from that part to the entrance of the valley of Tambo. The 
mumuuies are found in groups huddled together in their pyramidal 
tomb of rock, the knees touching the chin, and the head exposed. 
The head is flattened in the manner usual with all these tribes, and 
this isto be depended upon as a distinctive mark of their common 
origin. In most of these huacas ears of maize have been disco- 
vered, together with traces of chicha, the popular liquor dist lled 
from the same cereal, at the bottom of the rude jars of clay lying by 
the side of the corpse. In tombs of the Incasic period, greater art 
of construction is apparent. Vases of terra cotta, bizarre, yet highly 
artistic in form, are met with in abundance. The architecture, 
which is well illustrated in M. Marcoy’s pages, passes from the 
rude a see layers of an early date to the regular courses of 
squarely wrought masonry. Sketches of such temples as have 
survived the pillage of three centuries, as well as of the curious 
fortresses, sometimes circular in shape, sometimes sugyestive of 
Exyptian types of structure, give a clear idea of the state 
of the arts in reference to worship and warfare in the palmy 
days of the Incas. It is deeply interesting to see still facing 
each other in the streets of Cuzco the massive but irregular 
stonework of an age of prehistoric antiquity, and the trim but 
monotonous lines of the mason of to-day. To the ariistic eye 
of our traveller the vast heterogeneous group of domes and 
spires, intersected by long straight avenues and vistas, presents 
in a quaint panorama “the old capital of Manca Capac revised, 
— and augmented, but little embellished, by Francisco 
izarro.”” 


M. Mareoy’s stay at the capital of Peru gave him an oppor- 
tunity not only for the study of the geological features of the 
country and the varieties of its native types, but also for the 
pursuit of researches into the anthropology and early conditions 
of life belonging to those regions. His treatment of these im- 
portant problems will be found deeply suggestive, as well as 
marked with careful and critical erudition, Ave we to consider 
the American race autochthonic, with Morton, Blumenbach, and 
Pritchard, or can we hope to connect its origin with the better- 
lnown races of other continents ? Our author's convictions favour 
the hypothesis of two fixed primordial types, both however of 
foreign introduction, The early geographical connexion of the 
two continents, or the easy passage by way of Behring’s Straits, 
renders any amount of immigration from the East readily in- 
telligible. Whether we call it indigenous or not, the earliest 
and simplest of these types exhibits unmistakeable analogies 
with an African variety of the Mongol type of Asia, the other 
ano less marked resemblance with the Irano-Arian type. In the 
former we trace the colonizing and stationary, in the latter the 
civilizing and progressive, element of the American population. 
Not only in their architecture and their religion, but in the 

hysical peculiarities of their race, the earliest of these colonists 
a a singular affinity with the Misraites (Children of the Sun) 
upon the banks of the Nile. Hieroglyphics and the pictorial arts 
are equally seen among them, and the papyrus (maguey) is natura- 
lized among the flats of the Amazon. In addition to the red race 
of the earliest age, both tradition and historic records point to a 
fair and bearded variety, the naumo type, of Indo-Iranian blood 
and speech. Quezalcoalt, the first legislator of the Aztecs, and 
Bochica, founder of the civilization of Cundinamarca, were 
both of this Oriental type. The ancient Mexican sculptures 
of Tenochtitlan and of Culhuacan, with those of Tiahuanacu in 
Upper Peru, represent bearded personages clothed in the ample 
and flowing robes of the people of the East. It is beyond 
doubt to an origin of this twofold kind, and to one in either 
case of a remote antiquity, rather than to a mythical Scandi- 
navian infusion from pe or Greenland in the twelfth cen- 
tury of cur era, suggested by Rafn, that we are to assign the 
first traces of human life upon the Western continent. Stil less 
can we venture to defer the period to so recent a date as that of 
the discovery of North America by Reif, son of Eric the Red, 
1005 A.D., which has been connected by some theorists with the 
appearance of the first Inca (1040-42). We may pass by the still 
bolder hypothesis which recognises in the long and flowing robes 
of the Mexican sculptures the surplice or albe of missionary priests 
despatched from Ireland. With the reign of the Incas we come 
to the confines of trustworthy history, but to the present day the 
presence of the twofold elements we have spoken of is manifest 
upon the surface of the popular life. The facts collected by M. 
Marcoy form valuable materials for the ethnologist, while the 
student of comparative philology will find much to interest and 
instruct him in the lists of words brought together by him from 
the principal Indian dialects. These features of the book confer 
upon it a scientific value far beyond that which we are wont to 
attach to narratives of travel. We close M. Marcoy’s handsome 
volumes with a grateful sense of what he has been at so much 
ains and cost to set before the public. Our regret at parting with 
fim is enhanced by the reflection that the bulk and expense of the 
work must restrict to a comparatively scanty number of readers a 
full share of the intellectual and artistic treat which we have so 
much enjoyed ourselves. 
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SKEAT’S MCSO-GOTHIC GLOSSARY.* 


W E are realiy obliged to Mr. Skeat for his Glossary. It is, as 

he says, high time that Englishmen should have some handy 
philological books in their own tongue, instead of having to go for 
everything to their High-Dutch cousins. And in the case of 
Ulfilas—more truly Wulfila—end his Gothic tongue, a duty is 
more especially laid upon us, for he is our bone and our flesh. We 
do not mean to be in the least disrespectful to any of our good 
friends and kinsfolk, but we have a certain satisfaction, perhaps a 
narrow and unworthy satisfaction, but still a satisfaction, in being 
able to lay our hands on the oldest Teutonic book in the world, and 
to say, “This is not High-Dutch but Low.” Our good friends 


must excuse us; between Hieh-Dutch and Danish and French | 


and the language of the Times, our poor old Nether speech is 
driven up into such holes and corners, we are so hemmed in and 
persecuted in the nineteenth century, that we must be allowed to 
shelter ourselves in our own refuge in the fourth. ‘To speak our 
mind freely, we have never quite forgiven Professor Miiller for 
sticking a piece of Wulfila at the very beginning of his German 
classics. To be sure he fenced his Wulfila about with such an 
array of typographical palisades that he could at once plead “ Not 
Guilty” if he were charged with maintaining or insinua'ing that 
Wultila was a High-Dutechman. All that we complain of is that 
Wulfila was in the book at all, Why Wulfila rather than Aulfred 
or Shakspeare? The truth is that our High-Dutch friends, even 
when too learned and honest formally to claim the oldest bit of 
Dutch in the world, still shrink from formally surrendering it. 
Let us hear both Professor Miiller and Mr. Skeat :— 


“ The language of Ulfilas, the Gothic, belongs, through its phonetic struc- 

ture, to the Low-Germen class, but in its grammar it is, with few excep- 
tions, far more primitive than the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf, or the Old 
High-German of Charlemagne. These few exceptions, however, are very 
important, for they show that it would be grammatically, and therefore 
historically, impossible to derive either Anglo-Saxon, or High-German, or 
both, from Gothic. . . . It is because Gothic is the only one of these 
parallel dialects that can be traced back to the fourth century, whereas the 
others disappear from our sizht in the seventh, that it has been mistaken by 
some for the original source of all Teutonic speech.” This is well said; at 
the same time it must not be lost sight of that Anglo-Saxon and Meeso- 
Gothic being both of a Low-German type, it would be a far less error to look 
upon Meeso-Gothic as an older form of Anglo-Saxon than of High-German ; 
and we may certainly go as far as to say this—that to study Meeso-Gothie 
is, practically, more the business of Englishmen than of any one clse—ex- 
cepting perhaps the Dutch—and further, that thouzh Meeso-(iothic is not 
strictly an older form of Anglo-Saxon, it comes sufficiently near to it to 
render astudy of it peculiarly interesting and instructive to us, and a thing 
by no means to be neglected, 
Professor Miiller speaks more philosophically and more accurately 
than Mr. Skeat, but we doubt whether any readers would go away 
from his words with so full a conviction as they ought to have of 
the near kindred between Gothic and English. It is, in a sense, 
as Mr. Skeat says, a greater error to derive modern, German from 
Gothic than to de:ive English from Gothic. But the real error is 
to talk about deriving at all. Gothic is the oldest surviving 
member of the family, and it is plain that it belongs to our 
branch of the family and not to the cther bianch. Gothic is the 
oldest specimen of the class of languages to which English belongs; 
but it is not the parent of Engiish. To look on it as the parent 
of English is the same sort of mistake as to look on Sanscrit 
as the parent of Greek or Gothic or any other Aryan speech. 

There is certainly a charm about the Gospels of Wullila which 
attaches to no other human writing. Here is the oldest piece of 
Teutonic speech in the world, the first Teutonic book ever 
written, the first member of the long series which takes in the 
whole literature of Germany, England, Holland, and Scandinavia 
down to our own time. It is the beginning of the literature of 
modern Europe. And it is something more; it is the national 
Bible of a national Church, of the oldest of national Churches ; 
it is the first attempt to clothe Scripture in a form neither 
Semitic, Greek, nor Latin—the oldest memorial of the first Euro- 

ean Church beyond the limits of the Roman Empire. And it 
is something to turn over the pages of the Gothic Gospels and to 
see how near to our own tongue the venerable speech of the fourth 
century really is. The greater part of the vocabulary consists of 
words in every-day English use, only disguised from modern eyes 
by the elaborate system of inflexions which we have gradu- 
ally jost. Jinglish stands to Gothic in much the same rela- 
tion in which a pollarded tree stands to one which keeps its 
branches. ‘lhe body is the same, but in the one case the body is 
almost hidden by luxuriant vegetation. A scholarly knowledge of 
Gothic, like a scholarly knowledge of any other language, can of 
course be got only by carefully learning the grammar. But any 
one who has any philological tact, though he has never learned 
the Gothic grammar, will recognise many Gothic words with 
ease. Give him the translation, and he will recognise nearly 
every word ; he will see drt ruiroixeivo, And, though this is nota 
scholarlike knowledge of a language, it is a process which for many 
purposes is not useless, Let us take two verses :— 

Sah atgagyands du Peilatau, bath this /eikis Jaisuis. ‘Thanuh Peilatus us- 
faubida giban thata Jah nimands thata leik Joset. ivand ita sabana 
Jah gadagida ita in xiujamma seinamma /daiva, that ei us- 
ana slaina, jah faurcalvjands staina mikilamma daurons this hlaivis 


* 4 Meso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introductim, an Outline of Meso- 
Gothic Grammar, and u list of Anglo-Saxon, Old, and Modern English 
Words etymologically connected with Maso-Gothic. By the Rey. W. W. 


hkeat, M.A. London and Berlin: Asher & Co. 2868. 


The roots of the nouns and verbs, which we have put in italics, are 
all to be traced in English of one stage or another, several of 
them in the modern tongue. Hardly any of the routs have quite 
vanished. “ Leik,” for instance, “a dead body,” is familiar 
enough both in Old-English and in modern THigh-Dutch, and as 
long as suck words as “ dich-gate” and “‘lich-way” remain, we 
cannot say that it is quite gone in modern English. The long tail 
of the dative in -amma conceals such familiar words as “new” 
and “mickle,” and though “/rainjamma” recalls no modern 
English adjective, yet it recalls the High-Dutch “rein,” and we 
can hardly doubt that the “rhines” of Somersetshire and Mon- 
mouthshire are cognate. “Staina,” “daurons,” and the verb 
“giban” need no interpreter, nor does “ nimands” to any one 
who goes an inch or two beyond the English of his own day. 
| “ Bivand” is simply “ wouna”; and in the Nether-Dutch forms 
“ uslaubida,” “ galugida,” “ faurvalyjands,” “ ushuloda,” and “ ga- 
lath” a little thought shows roots coguate with leave, lay, wallow, 
hollow, and lead. Many of these a person of any quickness, how- 
ever ignorant of Gothic grammar, will see for himself, and for the 
rest a glimpse at Mr. Skeat’s Glossary will enable him to say roiro 
ixeivo, “ ilaiv” in the sense of tomb is worth noting. It is the 
Old-English “ hlew,” which survives only in a few proper names 
ending in dow, daw, and various corrupt forms. It clearly meaus a 
barrow or tump, and points to the older Teutonic, though cer- 
tainly not exclusively ‘Teutonic, form of burial. 

‘The verses which we chose at random did very well to illustrate 
the sort of shapes in which the roots with which we are familiar 
in modern German and English appear in this ancient kindred 
tongue. But they do not perhaps illustrate so much as some 
others how much closer is the kindred which Gothic has with 
English than that which it has with German. ‘To be sure “ thata” 
and “ daurons” are plainly “that” and “door,” not “das” and 
“thiir”; but then the preposition “us” agrees with “aus,” not 
with “ out”; “giban ” and “ uslaubida ” have a superficial look of 
agreeing with German rather than English, while in “ galaith ” we 
get a form different trom either. But take Mr. Skeats Glossary, 
aud look through all the wards beginning with D and 7, and itis 
easy to see how complete is the agreement of the Gothic with 
the English as against the High-Dutch. Mr. Skeat remarks, with 
a certain simplicity, that Gothic comes still nearer to Dutch in the 
narrower sense, the Low-Dutch of Holland, than it does to English. 
That is simply because the event of 1c66 and its remote conse- 
quences did not extend to Holland, And in some points it is clear 
that English has, after all, kept nearer to Gothic than the conti- 
nental Low-Dutch has. For instauce, we keep the ¢h which our 
kinstolk in Lolland have lost. 

Thissuggests the question as to thespelling of the Gothiclanguage, 
about which no two people seem to agree. For instance, our extract 
was from a foreign editicn of Wultila, whose spelling does not always 
agree with Mr. Skeat’s. Wiuilfila used an alphabet of his own, which 
was pretty much the Greek alphabet with some additions and 
omissions to suit the Gothic tongue. I and F are transferred from 
Latin, and there is a letter which different editions express by Aw, 
kv,and gq. The difliculty is that q by itself makes no sound at ail, 
while gu does not differ trom kw. ‘There is a letter for W, which 
Gernian aud Scandinavian editors turn into v, and another tor hw or 
wh, as we now so oddly write it. ‘The Greek = and English p is 
expressed by a letter more like ~ than anything else, while the 
letter for Aw is very like a capital 0. Now how are these letters to 
be expressed in printing a Gothic book? Where the difference is 
simply a slight difference in form from the Roman letters, one would 
of course printin Roman. Most people have given up that exquisite 
absurdity of printing Old-Euglish in what is called “Saxon ” type, 
that is, an imitation of the current hand of the time. It would be as 
reasonable to print Shakspeare in a type reproducing the crabbed 
handwriting of his day. But, though few people now take the 
trouble to print p and o for w and d, yet most og a everybody as 
far as we know, in printing an Old-Iinglish text, keep p and 6, be- 
cause they are distinct letters. How then with these Gothic letters ? 
{t becomes more serious when there are several thun when they 
are only ove or two. Some priuvt ¢h, some p. But then we have 
no letter for hw, none for kw, unless we call ong to do duty by 
himself without his satellite uv. Mr. Skeat prints everything in 
Roman letters; so does the old Stockholm edition of 1681. But 
then Stiernhielm and Mr. Skeat do not always express everything 
by the same letters, and, if you once get beyond the actual letters 
of the text, you get into theories of pronunciation which are much 
more dangerous things. The pointis a knotty one, and as we are 
not called on to edit Wultila, we do not feel bound to make up 
our minds. 

Mr. Skeat gives us an Introduction, the Glossary itself, a 
Grammar, and a list of English words whose history is illustrated by 
Gothic. In the Introduction he gives us a species of the Skeireins, 
an explanation of the Gospel of Saint John, attributed to Wulltila 
himself, with an interlincar English translation. ‘This shows the 
wonderful nearness of the two tongues, and yet we are constantly 
thinking that, by restoring to us a few obsolete and provincial 
words, Mr. Skeat might have made his Knglish nearer still. 
Or sometimes ordinary English would have done. Why should 
“ atlifoode”’ be translated “ remained,” instead of by some form of 
the cognate leave, left? “ Galesun” Mr. Skeat translates “ they 
collected.” Why not use the local word dease, the same as to 
glean, which is of course the same as the Gothic san? Indeed, on 
| turning to the Glossary, we find that Mr. Skeat gives lease as the 
| English form. ‘The “inuh kwinons jah barna” is “without 
| women and bairns.” The bairns are all right, but we bar the 
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women. Why not give us the English cognate of “ kwinons?” 
“ Quean ” is, we believe, still quite respectable in Scotland, and, if 
Mr. Skeat chooses to spell it “queen,” we do not object. 

Our Gothic literature consists of the imperfect translation of the 
Scriptures, the fragments of the Commentary, a fragment of a 
calendar spoken of, and two legal documents found at Naples and at 
Arezzo. ‘hese last belong of course to the days of Gothic rule in 
Italy, and supply a further reason for getting rid of the needless pre- 
fix of “ Meeso,” which Mr. Skeat still retains. We wish he would 
drop it and say simply “ Gothic,” as many, perhaps most, scholars 


do. We might wish also that he would not talk about “ Anglo- | i r : 
—_ lead to the detection of murderers in real life. Assuming 
t 


Saxon,” but we were mollified by not meeting a single Semi-Saxon 


throughout the book. ‘This is the more praiseworthy, as Mr. | : 
| doubt that there would have been great excitement, that much 


Skeat has worked under the Ealdormanship of Mr. Furnivall. One 
bit we specially recommend to Professor Sheadee. Mr. Skeat is 
speaking of the fragmentary kalendar :— 

But the most interesting entry is against a day in the other month, viz. : 
Kg. thize ana Gutthiudai munagaize marytre (mariyre? | jah Frithareikeis ; 
i.e 23. “of the many martyrs among the Gothic people, and of Frederick.” 
Here is exact evidence that they called themsclves the Gutihiuda, i.e. Gothic 

ple, for thiuaa is the A.-S. pedd. Hence, too, the Gothic name for a Goth 
as, in all probability, Guta, pronounced Goota. 
“ Thiuda is the A.-S. pedd,” and in “ Frithareikeis ” we discern 
the genitive of our own Frithric, Abbot of Saint Albans, not of a 
High-Dutch Friedrich. Had the Profe-sor seen this little frag- 
ment of a calendar, we might have lost that charming joke of an 
ultra-Gothic Dietrich, out of which scholars aud historians got so 
many refreshing chuckles. 


FOUND DFEAD.* 


HE author of this novel has certainly succeeded in two re- 
spects. He has found a good name for his look, and an 
interesting incident to form its central point. Upon the name we 
need say little, inasmuch as every reader may judge for himself 
whether it appeals to his curiosity. We confess that to our minds 
it raises a pleasant anticipation of awful mysteries to be un- 
ravelled, which, often as the device has been tried before, is still 
attractive. Far from us and our friends be that frigid philosophy 
which does not derive some satisfaction from a simple story of 
a wicked murder, and a providential discovery of the criminal. 
The incident to which the name refers is still more distinctly 
commendable. We need hardly say that it is a murder of a 
peculiarly diabolical kind, and of considerable merit in point of 
artistic design. ‘The great authority upon this subject, who has 
touched it in only too cursory a mannex, has laid down as 
fundamental principles that the victim should be a good man, 
that he should not be a sick person, “who is usually quite 
unable to bear it,” and that he should not be a public character. 
The reason alleged in this last case is that, such a personage as 
the Pope, for example, bein: regarded by most people as a mere 
abstraction not invested with the concrete attributes of humanity, 
his murder would produce no shock to our sympathies. This 
consideration strikes us as disputable; but it is true that a murder 
which in fact or in the intention of the artist comes under the 
head of tyrennicide, or political crime, should be placed in a 
rather different category in art, if not in morals. It raises a 
slighter presumption of personal malignity, and does not alarm our 
sense of security; and murders, like accidents, generally are felt 
in proportion as we can put ourselves in imagination in the place 
of the victims. Without pursuing this investigation further, 
we may say that the murdered man in Jovnd Dead answers ex- 
cellently to these demands of the critic. He is a fine, healthy, 
generous country squire, beloved by all who know him, and 
idolized by an aflectionate wife and daughter. The author begins 
by a well-conceived chapter in which this admirable gentleman is 
introduced to us taking leave of his family, to ride to a distant 
meet of the hounds ; and he has thus sutlicient time to engage our 
amp ser before the announcement that he was found dead by 
e roadside, with a terrible wound in the back of his head. So 
far the murder is well imagined, and the story properly planned to 
ensure its due effect: but there is another critical principle about 
murder which imposes a more diflicult task upon the inventor. 
Every murder supplies a riddle, and the neatness with which the 
answer fits all the facts of the case is an important element 
in the merit of the conception. Very few novelists have the 
strength of mind to deal with that numerous class of murders— 
very much the majority, if we may trust recent statistics— 
which confute the proverb by never coming out. Yet those 
are probably the most impressive to the imagination. The great 
critic to whom we have referred speaks of a porter, with a bag 
of money, who was murdered in Coal daylight as he turned 
out of the High Street in Edinburgh, and yet no discovery 
was ever made of the criminal. Such a deed gives us an un- 
comfortable thrili such as that which pervaded all London at 
a recent disappearance—until it was too satisfactorily explained. 
And it may be said that there are few murders in which we do 
not suffer from a certain disappointment when we compare the 
prosaic reality with the vague horrors upon which we have allowed 
ourselves :o dwell before ihe facts were cleared up. 
Having got our dead squire by the side of the road, we fear that 
the circumstantial chain of evidence, which of course will have 
to be discovered with a view to the regular unmasking of the 


* Found Dead. By the.Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1869, 
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villain, may reveal a clumsy performance. This, however, is 
perhaps the strongest part of Found Dead. ‘The murder is carried 
out witha neatness anua simplicity which leaves little to be desired. 
The assassin, happening to know of the squire’s intention to ride 
along a solitary road at an early hour of the morning, goes down 
by a train to one station, walks across country to another, and on 
his road meets his victim, and kills him at one blow with a life- 
preserver. Various circumstances make it very natural to suppose 
that the murderer was all this time in bed at his lodgings in 
London. There is none of that cumbrous preparation, or those 
weak attempts to manufacture exculpatory evidence, which fre- 


at the circumstances had taken place as related, we have little 


fault would have been found with the police, and that, after 
long discussions in the newspapers, the matter would finally 
have sunk to rest, with very little chance of discovery. Of 
course a novelist, having all the circumstances at command, is 
able to arrange various chances, so as to fall in happily with 
the successiul execution of the plot. Granting, as is certainly 
possible, that they had occurred, as is actually related, we 
confess that we do not see how detectives could have got 
upon the scent to any better purpose than is usually the case 
in real life. Indeed, the author is a little embarrassed by the 
completeness of his own design; for, having to bring about the 
final detection of the villain, he is compelled to provide a bit of 
evidence to turn up at the fatal moment. Accordingly, by a 
strange accident, the squire is made to hand over to his intending 
murderer a rare coin, and the murderer, having become actual 
instead of prospective, isinsane enough to keep the coin about bim. 
This is a somewhat violent device; but perhaps we may admit 
that the cleverest performers sometimes commit gross oversights 
in murder, as well as in other fine arts. 

The central incident of Found Dead deserves, therefore, con- 
siderable commendation. The evil deed is done with great neat- 
ness and despatch, and is no discredit to the clever villain who is 
supposed to bring it about. But we caunot say so much for the 
plot of which it forms the nucleus. The author, having taken a 
good idea to work from, seems to have become too impatient to 
do it proper justice. The general nature of the design reminds us 
of Caeb Williams, if indeed it was not borrowed irom that ad- 
nirable novel. As Williams discovers the secret crime of his 
apparently virtuous master, so Mr. Steen finds out that his pro- 
tector, a distinguished painter named Bissett, has been guilty of 
this outrageous murder. Bissett, like Fulklaud, tries to crush his 
dependent by accusing him of attempt at theft; and there is a 
chance of a similar situation, in which oppressed virtue shall 
ultimately turn upon triumphant vice, and unmask it to the 
satisiaction of poetic justice. The author, however, fails to bring 
out the intrinsic force of the situation as conceived by Godwin. 
A poor lad, gradually discovering the crime committed by his 
benefacior, is in a position which affords plenty of opportunities 
for working upon our feelings; but there never was a cham- 
pion of virtue who had so pleasant a time of it as Mr. Steen. 
The story is made gratuitously absurd in order to reward him, 
quite unnecessarily, with a rich wile. The painter begins by 
murdering his brother in the morning. In the aiternoon he goes to 
a Refuge, and, selecting a handsome lad, tells him that he will pay 
him a good salary in order to serve as a model, and will afterwards 
promote him to be his secretary. This remarkable proceeding is 
taken as a matter of course by all persons concerned, who appear 
to think it quite natural for a painter to engage models perma- 
nently at handsome salaries, and to pensicn them ofias secretaries. 
Next morning the news of the murder arrives, and it now 
appears that the main object of the painter is to send this boy from 
the Refuge to represent him at his brother's house, where he fears 
that his feelings may be too much for him. Accordingly Mr. Steen 
changes his Refuge tor a comfortable life in a country house, where 
the daughter of the murdered man proceeds straightway to fall in 
love with him, the widow to welcome him as a son, and the 
virtuous clergyman to educate him and promise to send him to 
college. On the discovery of the murder, the villain dies in a 
fury, according to the convenient practice of villains in fictions; 
the estate which had come to him reverts to the daughter of the 
murdered man; and she immediately marries the lad from the 
Refuge and lives very happily ever atterwards. The moral appa- 
reny is, that it is an excellent thing for handsome boys in 
Refuges to wake the acquaintance of murderers in high life, inas- 
much ws by discovering their crimes they may probubly have a 
chance of making their own fortunes. But it is certainly unlucky 
for the effect of the story that this gratuitous improbability should 
be dragged into it, merely, so far as we can see, to secure the 
traditional end of the British novel. 

It is perhaps lucky on the whole for eritics that when they find 
fault with the construction of a story they are not bound to show how 
the fault might have becn remedied ; but we will venture to suggest 
that ove of two modes would have been preferable to that actually 
adopted. The author might, for example, have taken the bold line 
which would probably have been followed by Dalzac. We can 
imagine how he would have dealt with a gentleman of good birth 
and position who had succeeded in murdering his brother by a 
thoroughly ingenious plan. The villain would have tiiumphed in the 
end, alter a desper:te struggle on the part of the innocent people ; 
he would have crushed their impotent attempts to unmask his 
treachery, and would have Jaid the foundation of a princely for- 
tune and general worldly success, and been dismissed to enjoy the 
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fruits of his misdeeds, His would-be denouncer would probably 
have been reduced to live upon his charity. This plan, we may 
admit, would not only be immoral, but would disgust the 
British public. But a more orthodox plot would have been 
equally exciting, founded on the Caleb Williams precedent. The 
boy from the Refuge should have gradually wormed himself into 
his master’s secret; the disadvantages of his poverty and want of 
knowledge should have been fully brought out; and for a time 
villany should have been apparently successful, and the wretched 
lad reduced to choose between good conscience and a gaol. 
Finally, there should have been a grand catastrophe; and 
the virtuous yonth rewarded by some position appropriate to 
his talents an! station in the world. We should then have 
sympathized with him throughout, and followed his fortunes with 
interest. As itis, vice gets all the kicks, and virtue all the half- 
pence throughout the book, and we are never exposed to a 
moment of serious anxiety. The execution of this plan would 
undoubtedly have demanded a more careful development of the 
plot, and a closer realism in making out the characters. We can 
only regret that the anthor was too hasty, or had too little con- 
fidence in himself to make the best use of a really promising 
plot. The story is not bad as it is, but we are left with an 
uncomfortable feeling that justice has not been done to its 
capabilities. 


D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.* 


T the rate at which M. D’Aubigné is publishing his History 
of the Reformation, it seems hardly probable that he will 
live to complete it. After an interval of exactly three years since 
the publication of the fourth volume of this second series, a fifth 
volume has just made its appearance, in which we have two years 
of the English and two of the Swiss Reformation. The publication 
has lasted over so long a period that scarcely any of our readers 
will remember its commencement. It may therefore be well to 
mention that the first series of five volumes related to the Lutheran 
Reformation, and brought the history down to the date of the 
Confession of Augsburg, 1530; and that the second, which is 
entitled the “Reformation in the Time of Calvin,” is intended 
to include the period intervening between that date and the epoch 
which marks “the triumph of the Reformation in various parts of 
Europe.” This latter point, the author modestly admits, is not 
easy to fix, owing to its varving according to locality. 

However, in his entire ignorance of what is before him, M. 
D’Aubigné imagines that one or two volumes will complete what 
hehastosay. And undoubtedly, if he bestows no more research un 
the remainder of his work than is exhibited in the volume now 
before us, it will bea matter of extremely small importance whether 
the publication is compressed into one or two volumes, or ex- 
panded, as we should have ourselves thought likely, into ten or 
twelve more. We will confine our remarks to the first half of the 
volume, which treats of English affairs, though much of our accu- 
sation against the author applies with equal force to the latter part, 
which is devoted to Calvinism as exhibited at Geneva and Ferrara. 
M. D'Aubigné has managed to acquire a considerable name and 
reputation amongst Protestauts, and especially in this country is 
he looked up to as a kind of coryphieus of Evangelical orthodoxy. 
This position was perhaps not very difficult to reach. What was 
requisite for the purpose was to possess a little more knowledge 
and a little more intellectual power than the rest of the ad- 
herents of that school. To attain and to keep this position it is 
of course absolutely necessary to make a dichotomy of reli- 
gious opinions in general. The two phases of thought are repre- 
sented by the Pope and the Gospel respectively. And our autbor 
has in this volume used this kind of logical division as freely as in 
his preceding publications; but he is puzzled and terribly dis- 
concerted at the recent appearances of a revival of Popery in this 
country, and he thinks that the present state of England, and the 
unprecedented excesses in which some Anglican ministers have 
indulged, necessitate for this land, so dear to the friends of truth 
and liberty, a faithful history of the Reformation. 

Whether M. D’Aubizné’s volume merits this designation may be 
judged of by what we are going to allege. And, first, we cbserve 
that our author observes no distinction in the references he makes 
to previous writers. Foxe, Burnet, and Strype are quoted as if 
they were of equal authority with the State Papers published by 
authority of the Government or with the originals in the Cotton 
Library, which, as far as we can make out, appear to be referred 
to through the medium of My, Fronde’s History of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, though he has not, in this as in his preceding 
volumet, made the ridiculous mistake of supposing that (B), which 
stands for the name of a press, means book. Other references to 
the Chapter Ilouse, &c. speak for themselves, as they show not 
only that M. D’Aubigné has not consulted the originals, but that he 
is not even acquainted with the fact that long before he began to 
write his volume these repositories ceased to exist, and that all their 
contents have been transferred to what is now called the Public 
Record Office. 

The history, speaking generally. consists of a detailed account 
in modern language of Foxe’s stories of the detection of the im- 

* History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. HH. 
Merle D’Awvigné, D.D., Author of the “ History of the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century,” &c. Vol, V.—England, Geneva, Ferrara. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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posture of the Nun of Kent, and the death of Sir Thomas More, an 
elaborate panegyric of Anne Boleyn’s love of the gospel, and an 
account of the capture and death of the great Reformer of England, 
Our readers will scarcely guess who this person is, so we hasten 
to inform them that this is the designation of William Tyndale, 
the translator of the Scriptures, According to our author the field 
ts the world and the seed is the Word, and ‘Syndale was the great 
instrument of sowing the seed. The instant M. D’Aubigné 
travels out of the beaten ground of anecdotes selected from 
Foxe he plunges into inextricable confusion. Those who are 
but slightly acquainted with the history of the period will 
find themselves introduced to names they have never heard of. 
And though the historian will easily guess who is meant by 
the author, in spite of his absurd mistakes, we may be permitted to 
observe that the object of such a book is not to enable those who 
are well read in history to offer their criticisnis, but to explain 
historical facts for the edification of those who are as yet ignorant 
of them. We are quite unable to account fur some of his blun- 
ders. We selectafew. At p. 242 we are told that Bale was 
Archbishop of Yorkin 1553. Now we cannot help thinking that, 
as the author obtained his quotations from manuscript at s coud- 
hand, so, in the case of printed books, the references must have 
been furnished him from England in the same fashion. Le refers 
to the select works of Bale which (of course in a very select form 
indeed) were published by the Parker Society, and, as they may 
probably be purcha-ed anywhere for about eighteenpence, the 
author might have procured a copy for his own refereuce, and 
have learned that Bale was Bishop of Ossory. Undoubtedly the 
editor of that volume would not have forgotten the fact of the 
translation of the Bishop of Ossory to York. Whether such trans- 
lation was due to the merits of that most scurrilous of all the 
Reformers we shall not stop to inquire. Itis enough for our present 
purpose that in point of fact it never took place, though it is exa: tly 
stated, and the date 1553 assigned to the event, by our author, 
At p. M44 Parker is spoken of as a Professor, we suppose this 
means a |ellow, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; and again, 
at p. 153, the author tells us that a Dominican friar, named 
Hilderly, succeeded Fisher in the see of Rochester. This means 
Hlilsey, a Reformer whose name we should have thought was 
tolerably well known, who could always be calculated upon by 
the King and by the Archbishop, and sided with the latter in 
the matter of the Six Articles, probably being fettered by a wife 
in the same way as his ecclesiastical superior was. 

Another person unknown to history who figures in M. 
D’Aubigné’s pages is one Archdeacon Hare. As there was no 
ecclesiastic who answers to that name and designation in the six- 
teenth century, nor, as far as we know, till the nineteenth, we are 
driven to conjecture that the author means Heath, subsequently 
Archbishop of York, Fortunately the conjecture is easy of verifi- 
cation; for the author inserts his name between that of Iox, 
Bishop of Hereford, and those of Barnes and Mont, who, as is 
well known, were sent on an embassy to the Lutherans in the 
winter of 1535. Lastly, we will warn the readers of this 
volume that the religious house of Belleval, which may puzzle 
them, means Beauvale; and that Bryon, in these pages, does not 
always mean the French admiral of that name, but sometimes stands 
for Sir Francis Bryan or brian, 2 cousin of Anne Luleyn, a 
person who was known by the sobriquet of the Vicar of Iell. 

Our author ought to have been especially in his own element in 
this volume of his history, which details the final separation of 
Henry from the Pope, but of course he is not satisfied with a stato 
of things which, as he himself sees, does but substitute a lay Pope 
in place of the Bishop of Rome. And he is obliged to mahe the 
best of a condition which after all is temporary, and must wait for 
its full development for the reign of Edward VI. [le has no 
temptation, therefore, to gloss over the conduct and character of 
Henry, which he estimates fairly enough. He is tender, how- 
ever, towards the delinquencies of Cranmer, which he does not 
attempt to conceal; evidently thinking that much may be con- 
doned to so eminent a propagator of the doctrines of the 
Reformation. We must, however, assign to M. D’Aubigné the 
praise of impartiality in his description of the infamous perse- 
cution of the monks of the Charter aed in London by the King. 
Ile has in this instance not been afraid to take his account 
from the IJZistorta Marlyrum Anglie, the narrative of which, 
he observes, bears a character of truth though it may be suspected 
of some partiality as resting on the testimony of a Carthusian. 
His description of the conduct of the monks shows that he 
can appreciate firmness, even though exhibited in supporting the 
Papal against the Royal Supremacy. In his account of the 
“Suppression of the Monasteries” he is less fair, owing partly to 
ignorance of the real state of the Religious houses, and partly to 
an inveterate prejudice against such establishments, which will 
scarcely allow to be wrung from him the admission that * there is 
a pleasure in believing that, behind those walls, which hid so 
much corruption, there were some elect who loved God.” 

In his estimate of the character of Cranmer M. D'Aubigné is, 
after all, more just than most English writers have been, It is 
almost incredible that Protestant authorities should have closed 
their eyes as they have done to the delinquencies of the Archbishop. 
Alter granting that Cranmer’s opposition to the monasteries was 
entirely conscientious, and that he had no view to ingratiate himself 
with the King in the part he took in these matters, what account 
is to be given of his asking for the Grey Friars monastery at 
Canterbury for his niece’s husband Thomas Cobham, or of his 
placing his brother in the post of Archdeacon of Canterbury by a 
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simoniacal process, and many other similar transactions? But even 
where we find that M. D’Aubigné has a faint glimmering of light as 
to motives, his extraordinary ignorance of all documentary evidence, 
even when such evidence has been printed, leads him into the 
most absurd mistakes. Any one who has seen even a few of the 
origival resignations of the monasteries must know that there was 
one form drawn up, which, with certain changes, adapted to the use 
of different orders of monks and friars, was proffered for the sig- 
natures of the abbot or prior and his brethren; yet our author 
can quote such expressions as the following without detecting, 
what the very phraseology shows, that they are imposed by an 
external authority. Thus :— 

Assuredly the perfection of Christian life does not consist in wearing 

agrey frock, in disguising ourselves in strange fashion, in ducking and 
becking, and in wearing a girdle full of knots? 
This, which is simply a specimen of the form of resigna- 
tion of all the Franciscan houses, is spoken of as the voice of 
truth which was heard from a small number of monasteries. 
And in like manuer the resignation of St. Andrew’s, North- 
ampton, which happens to be printed at length in Collyer’s 
Records as a specimen of a different class, is treated as if it 
had been drawn up of their own accord by the Prior, Sub-prior, 
and Brethren of the house; whilst the two suppressions of the 
Jesse: and the larger houses are lumped together in the indis- 
criminate remark, that the suppression of the monasteries, begun 
in 1535, Was continued in 1538, and brought to a conclusion in 
1539 by an Act of Parliament. 

In other matters, M. D’Aubigné’s method is to take for granted 
that the Protestant side and its partisans are almost always in the 
right, and that there is little or nothing to be alleged in defence of 
those who maiutained the opposite hypothesis. Thus the guilt 
of Anne Boleyn of the crime tor which she was beheaded myst be 
admitted tu be at least doubttul; but our author, without any 
show of argument, takes for granted that she was innocent. 
One who had done such essential service in severing England 
from the Papal yoke could not be supposed to fall so low as that, 
though it appears that she did not come up to the standard of 
Evangelical piety; and our author is of opinion that even 
her position as the wife of Henry VIII. may have hindered 
her irom advancing in the path of a Christian life, and that 
her conduct may possibly, by its levity, have justified the 
remoustrances of her chaplain, Hugh Latimer. Anne’s inno- 
cence uf course necessitates an apology for Cranmer’s yr ry 
inasmuch as, knowing her to be innocent, he made no effort to 
save her, but acted precisely as Heury bade him. M. D’Aubigné 
does not deny the facts of the case, but considers that there 
are extenuating circumstances; “it was not only the Queen's 
faie that made the prelate uneasy, but also the future of the 
Reformation.” He afterwards candidly admits that these cireum- 
stances eve really no extenuation, and that, as regards the King, 
Cranmer had formed for himself a false conscience which led him 
into deceitful ways. When the author has read what he thinks 
enough of English history to enable him to write the annals of 
the last ten years of Henry’s reign, we do not despair of his 
finding out that the false conscience pursued Cranmer from 
the tirst moment of his accepting his archbishopric to the last 
hour of Henry’s life. At present we can only wonder how the 
author can quote Anne Boleyn’s words, “Oh, if God permitted me 
to have my bishops (meaning Cranmer and Latimer), they would 
plead to the King for me,” and then place side by side with them 
Cranuer’s pertidious letter to the King, without seeing that his 
conduct in this aflair alone is enough to destroy the Archbishop's 
character for ordinary honesty and uprightness. 

Whilst we are on the subject of quotations, we must express 
our surprise and regret that, though they are always placed in 
iuver‘ed commas, they scarcely ever represent the originals. ‘This 
is not owing to their having Leen reproduced from a l’rench trans- 
lation, as the expressions in some cases are such as no translator 
would have guessed at, but indicate a — habit of mind in 
the writer. Fortunately, in the case of Anne Boleyn’s letter from 
the Tower M. D’Aubigné has departed from his usual custom, and 
given it in its exact werds. We say fortunately, for it will enable 
almost any unprejudiced Engli-h reader to judge that Anne never 
was its composer, the style of writing being far above anything 
that she could have reached. It is extremely pathetic, and has 
been pionounced by Sir [Henry Ellis, with a slight exaggeration, 
one oi the finest compositions in the English language. 

The death of Anne Boleyn and its details occupy a more promi- 
nent place than they deserve in so brie¢a narrative as M, D’Aubigné’s, 
yet he has given us no hint of explanation as to the. mysterious 
confession which Cranmer was ordered to wring from her, and upon 
which he pronounced the marriage between her and Henry to be 
null and void. ‘There cannot be the least doubt that the so-called 
confession was the acknowledgment of the connexion between 
her husband and her sister, which Cranmer had once elaborately 
proved to be no bar to the marriage, and about which he had now 
io eat his own words, But M. D’Aubigné appears never to have 
heard of the scandal about Mary Boleyn, which is now placed 
beyond any reasonable doubt. 

Our readers will want no apology for our taking no notice of 
the last half of this volume. We think we have made it sufli- 
ciently clear that M. D'Aubigné has no claim to be regarded as 
an historian at all, and that his special prejudices totally unfit 
him for writing the history of the Reformation. 
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DR. MERIVALE’S HOMER'S ILIAD.* 


bg wee has never been wanting a supply of advocates for the 
ballad measure as an apt medium of Homeric translation. 
Elizabethan Chapman, notwithstanding his quips and concvits, left 
proof of what it might become in the hands of a poet who could re- 
strain himself; and, though Maginn did but play with the Odyssey, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s one book of the Iliad is but an earnest of what 
he might do, Professor Blackie’s uneven and unequal version has 
done something in later years to re-assert the claims of this metre, 
which is recommended by its Homeric length of line. Against it, 
we know, much is said. Mr. Matthew Arnold condemns it in his 
own airy and “superior” fashion. ‘“ Homer's manner and move- 
ment,” so he told his Oxford audiences, “are always noble and 
powerful; the ballad manner and movement are often either 
jeunty or smart, so not noble; or jog-trot and humdrum, so not 

werful.” And a weightier and more practical authority, Professor 

onington, in prefacing his continuation of Worsley’s Spenserian 
Iliad, takes exception to the fourteen-syllable verse as in general 
too long to match an Homeric hexameter, and points to Chap- 
man’s Lliad in proof of his dictum. ‘The early ballad poetry,” 
too, he considers, “is too brief and occasional to supply a model 
for the translation of a long and organized poem.” It seems to 
us that Dr. Merivale’s ballad-metre Iliad, though not vin- 
dicated by a word of preface, disposes of these objections, 
and maintains a position the sole weakness of which in time 
pust has been defect or misdirection of skill in the workman, not 
any failure of capacity in the position itself. 

Let us meet Mr. Conington’s objections first. If, from the 
nature of the case, we must admit the lack of precedent for a 
poem of IJiadic length in our early ballad poetry, it were 
surely hard that this should be held to bar success when a 
modern writer contrives to adapt this meusure to a long and sus- 
tained flight, without sacrifice of coutiuuity and coherence, and 
wiih a creditable retention of the spirit aud power of the original. 
The rhapsodical theory about the Iliad assuredly favours the appli- 
cation of a measure which was, in the early days of our literature, 
in vogue among a kindred class of sionals and we submit that, 
if this application is successfully made, commendation is due to the 
artist who, without a complete model, moulds a whole translation 
on the balladic principle. As to the excess of length in a fourteen- 
syllable line over a Greek hexameter, whereas ten syllables of 
English may often, as Mr. Conington remarks, express as much as 
fifteen or sixteen of Greek, we at once adiit it, aud so we suppose 
would Dr. Merivale, for, to meet this inequality, he provides a 
not infrequent half-line of eight syllables, in some cases repeated 
twice or thrice consecutively, to redress this excess, and make 
the English pace conform to the Greek. And this provision 
enables him to reduce to the narrowest limits that introduction of 
extraneous matter to which the fourteen-syllable measure operates, 
through its roominess, as a strong temptation—a temptation which 
we noticed in Professor Blackie’s version, and to which, with- 
out some such resource as these -half-lines, it would be hard 
to avoid yielding. But it may be asked, what is the ellect 
of this process on the general character of the translation? 
We answer that it relieves it of monotony without loss of 
power or spirit; it quickens the speed of the translator where 
the action requires it, and this without incurring the imputation 
of jauntiness on the one hand, or of jog-trot on the other. To a 
certain extent uniformity of line and rhythm is otherwise broken— 
namely, by — resort to middle and sectional rhymes; but 
the variety we have referred to hus a twofvld eflect—it equalizes 
the matier of the copy with that of the original, and adds 
life and freshness to particular purts of the translation. And 
herein Dr. Merivale has achieved a marked success, for that which 
has been flung in the teeth of two-thirds of his predecessors, 
whatever their metre—the addition of extraneous matter—he is 
thus enabled to avoid; while by the act of doing so he removes 
the tedium which would inevitably accompany an endless sequence 
of unvarying lines of the same make, fashion, and jointing. 

Two passages out of many way sutlice to show the im- 
proved management of metre which Dr. Merivale brings to his 
task. The first is from the early part of the Twelfth Book, a 

e telling, by anticipation, the manner of the destruc- 
tion Greek rampart [ray wavrwy . . addippoor xii. 
24-33) 

‘The mouths of all together Phoebus Apollo blent, 

And nine days long against the wall their floods + ‘a sent; 

And rained great Jove incessant, the sooner low to lay 

The ramparts on the gulphy strand ; 

And he, the Shaker of the land, 

Stood first, the trident in his hand, and scour'd the stones away, 

And piles, the strong foundation the Grecks with toil had placed ; 

And by fast-flowing Hellespont made level all and waste. 

So when the wall was wasted and levell’d evermore, 

With sands aheap he smother'd deep the broad urwrinkled shore, 

And bade the rivers roll again where smooth they sloped before. 
Few will deny that life and reality characterize this version of 
an average bit of Homeric description, or that these features are 
due, not to foreign aid, but to skilful handling of a well-chosen 
native metre; which serves equally well the purpose of grander 
flights, as will be seen from the subjoined extract from the same 
book—one of the finest similes in the Iliad [xii. 277-89, dc 7a 


* Homer’s Iliad.  n English Rhymed Verse. By Charles Merivale, 
Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 vols. Strahan & 
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So in the front loud-shouting urged these the Greeks alway ; 
And now as clouds of fluttering snow fall thick some wintry day, 
When Jove, high lord of counsel, is stirred his storms to shower, 
And let men see how dire they be, his shatts of sleety stour; 

He lays the winds and ceaseless pours down, and shrouded deep 
Vanish the peaks of lofty hills, and crests of headland steep; 
And on rich leas of clover, and men’s fat tilth he pours; 

Nor less on all the hoary seas, the narrow bays and shores: 

But still the wave unyielding his ancient realm defends ; 

While all things else lie over-roll’d 

In mighty fleeces, fold on fold, when Jove in power descends : 

So thick from Greeks and Trojans fell stones on either side : 

The ‘Trojans at the Grecians threw ; 

The Greeks return’d; the tumult grew; and roar’d the rampart wide. 


The only approach to addition here is simply a case of translation 
in the spirit rather than in the letter. In verse 285 wipe 6: pow 
mpoorhatoy ipvxera: represents the wave rolling up, to keep the 
snow from covering water as well as land. ‘The translator's mode 
of expressing this is as true as it is forcible. A word or so in 
these extracis will have shown that Dr. Merivale resorts, where 
he sees fit, to the old English words found in our early ballads 
and in Spenser's poetry. ‘Ihe fitness of these in the present 
instance it would be hard to controvert, especially as such archaism 
is confined to nouns, verbs, and epithets, and stops short of such 
forms as ‘“ withouten,” “ muchel,” and the like, which have 
been justly objected to in one or two recent versions. As far as 
we have examined, the use of archaic and obsolete words by the 
present translator is regulated by sound judgment, nor do any 
such words tind a place which have not the warranty, if we 
seek it, of Wright and Haliiwell. The only exception we should 
make would be to the admixture of such words from the Latin 
as “auxiliar,” several times used for iz:zapotor, in the same 
translation with unnistakeable old English words, as “ worm,” 
for “serpent,” and the like. With the difficulty of Homeric 
roper names Dr. Merivale has wrestled successtully, that is to say, 
if he ever felt them to be a difficulty. Our impression is that 
his metre has helped to diminish, if not obviate, any such awk ward- 
ness. Parts of the catalogue of the ships are here turned with 
signal faithfulness, yet without conveying any idea that names 
of places or heroes have been twisted or tortured into unnatural 
shapes; and we can conceive that many who have heretofore 
skipped these enumerations in the Greek and the English will 
be surprised to find in them, by the light of the present version, 
of descriptive poetry, such as the following, from 
Book U., 747-55 :— 

And Guneus next from Cyphus led twenty barks and two ; 

The Enianes with him came, 

And the Perrhzbians, known to fame, valiant to dare and do, 

And they who perch their dwellings on hoar Dodona’s hill: 

And who by Titaresus’ banks their pleasant acres till. 

Loves ‘lituresus ever his rushing waves to fling 

Into Penciis, but in vain assails his silver spring. 

Peneiis’ stream he may not soil, 

But on his surface floats like oil, 

For he deriveth trom the floods 

Of Styx, the dreadful Oath of Gods. 


Such critics as for fault-finding’s sake might rejoice to spy a 
crevice in the joints of Dr. Merivale’s harness as concerns scholar- 
ship, will have poor sport enough in this field. As one would 
expect, he is conversant with the best commentaries, and rarely, if 
ever, fails to give the most generally accepted rendering of a bard 
passage, and to give it distinctly and unambiguously. The resort 
of vagueness he leaves to inferior workmen. Here and there, 
perhaps, in the course of a huge and arduous task, he has made 
an omission; such a one, for example, as we notice in a simile 
of the Eighteenth Book, where Achilles is likened to a beacon- 
fire announcing help from over the sea to some beleaguered island- 
city. It occurs at vv. 207-14 (we bre Karvic... aivép’ inaver) 

As from some island-city far off ascends to heaven 

Broad wreath of smoke, when all day long, before her, foes have striven, 

And through the day her people have strongly braved the fight ; 

But, lo ! with setting of the sun their beacon-fires they light, 

And bright from pitch and pine-wood shoots splendour through the air, 

For signal to their friends afar to haste and help to bear ;— 

So from thy front, Achilles, shot radiance to the sky. 

Here, to our mind, the essential fact conveyed by the Greek, 
that the islanders look to the sea for succour, is not brought out, 
although there is no mistake about it in the line :— 

Turning to Professor Conington, we find not only this feature, 
but the force of éxijrpipor, two lines above, more distinctly pre- 
served :— 


Then with the fall of night 

Gleam beacons in long jile, and the great light 

Darts flaring up, for neighbour tribes to view, 

If so it may their succouring barks invite. 
Thus a comparison of the two rectifies a casual omission, if 
omission it be, and not rather the result of the translator's deter- 
mination to leave the idea suggested by odv vyvoiv to be suggested 
by the context. But it is seldom in the translation before us that 
we detect even this trifling amount of inexactness ; while, in those 
passages which are most familiar in the original to every Greek 
scholar, a perusal of these ballad-rhymes calls up word for word 
to recollection. 

It may be asked, are they as “noble” as they are “neat”? 

Here comes in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s causa belli against the ballad- 
metre. We have looked keenly into those passages which in un- 


skilful hands might be a pitfall to betray translators into bathos 


or other kindred dangers, without finding any failure of dignity 
in this version. The cutting up of the victims, the description 
of Vulcan in the First Book, that of Thersites in the Second, 
the death of Cebriones in the Sixteenth, and some of those 
homely similes scattered up and down the Iliad which require 
no little skill in a translator to keep them from descending 
to the region of commonplace—all these are so handled by 
Dr. Merivale that one feels sure he regards Homer as the august 
and unapproachable artist he was in pre-sceptical days, an 
artist whom it would be literary treason to misrepresent by 
triviality of tone and level. The speeches of Hector and Andro- 
mache in the Sixth Book, the laments of Priam, Hecuba, and 
Andromache after Hector’s death, the interview between Priam 
and Achilles—as rendered in this version—are specimens of sus- 
tained dignity ; and, as regards curious and quaint expressions such 
as crop up in Homer, and in old times provoked such fertile fancies 
as Chapman's to “ improve” him into grotesqueness (@.g. Acior 
treo in iii, §7), the translation before us invariably 
consults propriety of diction by keeping close to the original. 
One sample of the average elevation of language is as good as 
another; so we content ourselves with citing a few lines from the 
speech of Chryses to the chiefs in the First Book, asa passage which 
the merest tyro will recall. Old stagers will appreciate the variety 
thrown into the metre, not less than the sustained faithfulness of 
the translator i. 93-9) :— 

Lo! then the peerless prophet took heart and boldly cried :— 

“ Recks not the god of vows forsworn or sacrifice denied, 

For the insult to his servant affronted he complains, 

For the maid the King will not restore, for the ransom he disdains : 

For these things the l’ar-darter sends woes and yct will send ; 

Nor will he stay the pestilence nor cruel fates forcfend, 

Till the child unbought, unransom’d, to her sire be given again ; 

And to himself a hecatomb at Chrysa’s shrine be slain.” 
They will also discern in Dr. Merivale’s version a laudable hesita- 
tion to go with the “ march of intellect ” in adopting those Grecized 
forms of the names of gods and goddesses with which modern 
translators torture our ears. In this version Jove, Venus, Vulcan, 
and Neptune come back to us, as in our youth, before our simpli- 
city had been astonished by the presentment of Zeus, Aphrodité, 
Hephaistos, and Poseidon in English characters. We welcome 
this tacit protest against what is sometimes apt to become a 
priggish aud puny exactness of literal reproduction. For these 
and other merits we should be disposed to advocate a free-trade 
in versions of Homer, and to rank Dr. Merivale’s ballad Hiad 
high in the front rank, alongside of Lord Derby and Conington’s 
continuation of Worsley’s Iliad. 

It were unfair to pass without notice the dedicatory English 
couplets prefixed to this work, both because such an omission 
would rob other scholars’ wives of the confession, here breathed by 
an eloquent mouthpiece of the scholar tribe (Moisur cazupur 
orépe), of full appreciation for their self-denial and self-adapta- 
tion to the exigencies of a “ lettered life,” and also because the 
tender tone and playful realism of these verses assert a right to 2 
place in future “ Lyre Elegantiarum,” beside the well-known lines 
to Winifreda, “Away! let nought to love displeasing,” and 
other similar tributes. Dr. Merivale repeats his compliment in 
Latin elegiacs; but his skill in this is nothing new; his true and 
touching contribution to such poetry of the heart as only English 
home-happiness can inspire is far more precious and praiseworthy 
than any achievement of classical scholarship :— 

To thee, who bending o’er my table’s rim, 

Hast marked these measures flow, these pages brim ; 
Who, linked for ever to a lettered life, 

liast drawn the dubious lot of scholar’s wife ; 

Kept hush around my desk, nor grudged me still 
The long, dull, ceascless rustling of my quill ; 
Content to guide the house, the child to teach, 

And hail my fitful interludes of speech ; 

Or bid the bald disjointed tale rehearse ; 

Or drink harsh numbers mellowing into verse ; 
Who still mid cares sedate, in sorrows brave, 

Hast for me borne the light, and with me shared the grave: 
And grown from soft to strong, from fair to sage, 
Flower of ny youth, and jewel of my age :— 

To thee these lays 1 bring with joy, with pride,— 
Sure of thy sutlrage, if of none beside. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M EDMOND LE BLANT is one of the most distinguished 
¢ epigraphists of the presentday. Following in the footsteps 
of Aringhi, Zell, Mommsen, De Rossi, and Lepsius, he has collected 
and published in two handsome volumes all the Christian inserip- 
tions which are still scattered throughout France, or which have 
found shelter in museums and libraries from the destroying in- 
fluences of time and weather. But the quartos to which we refer 
cannot, from their costly character, obtain an extensive circulation ; 
and the many useful rules which they contain for the deciphering, 
classification, and interpretation of epigraphic monuments are 
scattered over several hundred closely-printed pages, where they 
cannot be conveniently studied. M. Le Blant has therefore done 
well to publish in a separate form * the principal directions which 
students should know when they endeavour to interpret the nuti- 
lated débris of ancient sepulchral architecture. His Manuel 
@d' Lpigraphie chréiimne sums up, 39 to say, the conclusions drawn 
from the data which the Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule sup- 


* Manuel d’Epigraphie chrétienne, Par Edmond Le Blant. Paris: Didier. 
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ly. It isa handbook admirably suited to those who enter upon 
the study of archzeology, and we need scarcely remark that the 
annals of the early Church must be ascertained quite as much by 
reference to the ruins of temples, sarcophagi, and the like, as by 
the perusal of the Acta Sanctorwm and the early liturgies. M. Le 
Blant has given a number of illustrations of the rules he lays 
down, his notes are both copious and accurate, and the volume is 
completed by an alphabetical list of works on the subject of 
Christian inscriptions. 

The History of Louis XV.* undertaken some years ago by 
M. Jobez has now reached the fifth volume, and the author 
brings us to the conclusion of the peace between Prussia and 
Austria, in February, 1763. He deals not only with political 
events, but with the progress of literature and its influence upon 
the destinies of France. At no epoch in French history was 
the power of the pen greater, and almost every work quoted by 


M. Jobez was a kind of manifesto launched by the phi/osophes | 
xgainst the Church and the Government. It would be as ab-urd | 


which M. Patin has selected for his lectures is Latin .° 
Since the year 1832 he has takeu up his quarters, so to speak, in 

pleasant region, and is now familiar with every nook and corner 
of it. Besides diseoursing to his pupils about the beauties of 
Virgil, Lucretius, and Horace, he addresses himself frequently to 
another section of the studious public, and the pages of the Journal 
des Savants are emiched with brilliant and learned articles in 
which the professor enters upon critical details which would be 


‘out of place in the lecture-room. Hence the twofold division 


of the work we are now speaking of. The first part contains a 
series of inaugural discourses, and deals with generalities; the 
second is devoted to disquisitions on the older Latin poets, 
such as Ennius, Lucilius, Pacuvius, Attius, &c. M. Patin gives 
numerous quotations from the authors on whom he comments, and 
his notes are extremely rich in references to the chief critics, both 


' ancient and modern, who have preceded him. The scanty remains 


to write the annals of the eighteenth century in France with- | 


out at least mentioning the Contrat social or Mirabeau’s Ami 
des Hommes, as if the historian were to leave out the battle 
of Rosbach or the affair of Closterseven. M. Jobez has under- 
stood this, and the references which he gives at the end of his 
volume show that the information he so industrionsly collects 
is derived from other sources besides those generally consulted. 


| 


We tind from the preface that the author is not on the best | 


terms with the Papal See; in fact, his History of Louis XY. has 
had the honour of being condemned by the Congregation of the 
Index. We own that this does not astonish us. Although 
M. Jobez generously takes the part of the Jesuits, as, for instance, 
when the Fieuch Parliaments expelled them from France on the 
most futile of all pretences, yet he has the misfortune to spexkk 
favourably of the wretched Protesiants, and to denounce the 
Secretary of State, Saint Florentin, who maintained in all their 
rigour the iniquitous decree of 1685 and the declarations of 1606 


and 1698. Such enlightened views with respect to freedom of | 


conscience cannot yet be tolerated at Rome. 

In close connexion with the history of the eighteenth century 
we would name here M. de Lescure’s Nowveaner Mémoires du 
Maréchal de Richeiieu.t At atime when it was the tashion to 
reserve for grands sciynenrs a few seats at the Académie Frangaise, 
the gay and gallant marshal was asked whether he would con- 
descend to become one of “the forty immortals.” His answer 

roved that Richelieu, if careless of all the rules of spelling, 
fad at all events a fair share of common sense. “ A seat at the 
Académie,” he exclaimed ; “ cela m’irait comme une bage (bague) 
aun chat”—“It would fit me just as a ring would fit a cat.” 
With such anti-literary tastes, it was not likely that Richelieu 
would ever condescend to write his memoirs, and moreover he 
was too much of a gentleman to hand down to posterity what 
would have been a chronique scandaleuse comprising many of the 
beauties who graced the Court of Versailles. In fact, Richelieu 
did not leave behind him any autobiography, aud M. de Lescure 
has the frankness to ackuowledge this in the preface to the 
amusing book now before us. ‘Ihe Mémoires in question are 
merely a compilation, the materials of which have been borrowed 
from various quarters, and worked up into a kind of narrative 
which, published originally as a series of feuil/ctons in the Consti- 
tutionne/, is hulf a novel and half a history. When we say that 
the present duodecimo treats of Richelieu’s youthful days, we 
shall have prepared the reader to expect adventures of a character 
far from edifying. The Mémoires du Maréchal de Richelieu have 
been apparentiy written for the purpose of amusing Paris idlers 
accustomed to sensational novels, and rather pieased at the notion 
that for once in their lives they are, as they fancy, reading 
history. 

M. de Beauchesne’s touching book on the unfortunate 
Louis XVII. has long since become justly popular, and the 
present volumes, describing the life of Madame Elisabeth f, will, 
we doubt not, enjoy equal success. They are written from the 
same point of view, and the impression they produce, although sad 
in the extreme, results merely trom the plain statement of facts. 
M. de Beauchesne’s introduction poiuts out very clearly the differ- 
ence between the trial of the Queen and that of her sister-in-law. 
In the case of Marie-Antoinette some forms of justice were at 
least observed; in that of Madame Elisabeth no witness was 
called, no written evidence was adduced. She perished a victim 
to the fury of the Revolutionists, and Robespierre himself, if 
we may believe our author, said plainly that he tried in vain to 
rescue her trom “ that wretch, Collot d Herbois.” Written with 
M. de Beauchesne’s usual care, illustrated by portraits, facsimiles, 
notes, and documents of every kind, this valuable work claims 
and deserves an important place amongst the numerous publica- 
tions lately issued on the history of the French Revolution. 

Two noteworthy books on classical literature have just been 
published by Messrs. Hachette; the one is a uew edition of the 
lliad, and the other a collection of essays delivered in a separate 
form at various times by M. Patin, Senior Lecturer at the Sor- 
honne, and a member of the French Academy. The subject 


* La France sous Louis XV. Par M. A. Jobez. Vol. V. Paris: 
Didier. 


t Nouveaux Mémoires du Maréchul de Richelieu, Rédigés par M. de 
escure. Paris: Dentu. 


t La Vie de Madame Elisabeth, seur de Louis XVI. Par M. de Beau- 
chesne, Paris: Pion. 


| amongst the best monuments of reach scholarship. 


which time has handed down to us of the Roman tragedy are not 
so well known as they ought to be, and scholars are too apt to 
nezlect a form of literature which must nevertheless have had 
some influence in Rome, and which so consummate a judge as 
Cicero could admire. Our author acknowledges that he was 
originally inclined to depreciate the Roman tragic poets, but a 
closer study of the subject led him to alter his opinion, and the 
result has been some of the most interesting chapters in the 
Etudes sur la Poésie latine. 

M. Alexis Pierron’s Iliad ¢ will occupy a 

t is ad- 

mirably exeeuted, and satisfactorily proves that enthusiasm for 
Greek literature has not yet died out on the other side of the 
Channel. In an introduction M. Pierron discusses in detail every 
point connected with Homeric criticism. The early recensions 
commentaries, the labours of Alexandrine annotators, the manu- 
script texts and first printed editions, receive their due share of 
notice; a separate chapter is taken up by the discoveries of 
Villoison ; another treats of Wolf aud of Heyne; then comes a 
review of various modern works on Homer ; and finally, M. Pierron 
vives us his own conclusions, together with an account of the plan 
he has thought it best to adopt. Lehrs and Villoison are his two 
great guides; the De Aristarch? Siadiis of the former has, he says, 
cleared a hundred difficulties, aud it is to Lehrs that he is further 
indebted for a reference to many treasures buried in the notes of 
Villoison. M. Pierron’s Iliad is to consist of two volumes, The 
first embraces Books L.-XIL.; the second will give us, besides the 
remaining part of the text, a number of useful appendices, including 
Wolt’s prefaces and prolegomena, an article on Zoilus, one on the 
early recensions of the Homeric poems, Xe. 

The unfortunate Mexican campaign has already formed the 
subject of many books, written fiom every point of view and 
in every variety of style. We have had political treatises, narra- 
tives of adventures, biographies of the Emperor Maximilian, pseudo- 
memoirs apparently copied out of Bulwer’s novels, and sensational 
volumes of so extraordinary a character that the wonder is how 
the writers ever believed that they would find readers to credit 
them. Under the title of Queretaro f, Lieutenant Ilans, an officer 
of the Imperial Artillery, publishes an account of the tinal efforts 
made by Maximilian’s gailant soldiers. It is easy to guess the 
line adopted by an author who inscribes his work to the Empress 
Charlotte ; therefore he has judged weil in concluding bis volume 
by quoting, in confirmation of his views, the opinions of another 
wiiter, a Mexican journalist, who cannot be supposed to be pre- 
judiced in favour of European interveution, 

‘the treachery of Maximilian’s betrayers reminds Lieutenant 
Ilans of the fatal days of Napoleon 1.’s reign, when generals 
weary of constant warfare, and courtiers dreading the effects of 
the Emperor's unbridled ambition, were stealthily plotting against 
him in favour of the Bourbons. The story of this terrible 
catastrophe will be found in the tweuty-seventh volume of a 
Correspondence § which is rapidly drawing to a close. Now it is 
the Prefect of Geneva who is upbraided for having abandoned 
his post at the hour of danger, and lett one of the bulwarks of 
lyance open to the enemy; now, again, Talleyrand is described as 
“the greatest enemy of our house since fortune has begun to 
forsake it.’ The last portion of the volume takes us to the island 
ot Elba, and contains all the correspondence relative to the 
Emperor's residence in his little principality. The history of the 
Hundred Days will probably occupy ove volume more, and thus 
complete a work which, notwithstanding its many imperfections 
and omissions, must be regarded as a valuable recued of documents 
on the First French Empire. 

General Cluseret writes} from a prison at Suinte-Pélagie, whither 
his liberal ideas, rather freely expressed, have led him. It is not 
astonishing that, thus cirewustanced, he should look at all things 
in a pessimist light. We are, he thinks, in the midst of a social 
dissolution. The people, the prolétaires who have so steadily and 
so perseveringly toiled for the aristocracy and tor the Louryeoiste, 
begin at length to discover that it is hizh time they sho 


* Fiudes sur les Poétes latins. 
Hachette & Co. 


+ 1’Iliade d’Homére. Texte grec, avec une Introduction ete. Par A, 
Pierron. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

Queretaro: Souvenir d'un officier de Empereur Maximilien. Par Albert 
Hans. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Correspondance de Napoléon I*r- Tome vingt-septitme. Paris: Plon. 

|| Armée et Démocratie. Par le Général Cluseret. Paris: Lacroix. 


Par M. Patin. Paris and London: 
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work for themselves. General Cluseret, as a soldier, wishes to 
reform that branch of the service to which he belongs, and the 
plan he proposes is the substitution of a militia in the place of 
those standing armies which absorb all the productive om of 
nations, whilst they serve as a perpetual threat to peaceful neigh- 
bours, and as a tool for ambitious politicians. 

M. Méziéres * thinks that in appreciating the state of French 
society, at the present time especially, we should be on our guard 
against exaggeration. There will always be plenty of morose 
critics who seriously believe that we are a great deal worse than 
the generations which were before us, and who foretell the speedy 
ruin of all things. And yet it is better to err on the side of 
Alceste than on that of Philinte; for there are certainly amongst 
us plenty of evils which ought to be removed. M. Méziéres has 
not ventured beyond the proportions of a small brochure, but he 
has managed to say some very judicious things on the condition of 
the rural population, the workmen, the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy, 
and the ladies. As regards the fair sex, it is amusing to see how 
our author begins by praising them, in order to have the right 
of lecturing them afterwards. No one is more elegant, dresses 
better, is more fascinating, &c., than your true Parisienne, but 
her education wants solidity, and she seeks accomplishments for 
her daughters rather than substantial culture. It is the same 
argument as that recently developed by the Bishop of Orleans; 
but M. Méziéres takes a less severe tone than the prelate, and 
confines himself to generalities. In an appendix he remarks on 
the public discussions which have lately been held in Paris; 
organized in the name of freedom, these meetings were really the 
exponents of the worst of all despotisms, that exercised by the 
mob. The image of a National Convention still dazzles a number 
of Utopian declaimers, who believe that the best form of govern- 
ment is the concentration of all powers in the hands of delegates 
appointed by the nation. 

We do not wonder that, seeing the subversive tendencies of 
our democratic Socialists, many persons should prefer order and 

uiet, even if purchased at the cost of individual freedom. Such 
is the conclusion which may be considered as the sum of M. Emma- 
nuel Domenech’s Quand j’étais journaliste.t This satire is clever 
enough, but the task of proving that French journalism has its 
faults, and that journalists are not always very consistent, is an 
easy one. M. Domenech also turns into ridicule the coalition 
made by the Republicans, the Grteanists, and the Legitimists 
against the Imperial Government, forgetting that, had it not been 
for a similar coalition, that Government would have met with 
some serious difficulties in permanently establishing itself. M. 
Domenech writes from too prejudiced a point of view to claim the 
contidence of his readers. 

Notwithstanding the faults which almost uniformly characterize 
M. Arséne Houssaye’s works—affectation, mannerism, marivaudage 
carried to excess—the volume he has just published is a valuable 
contribution to the life of Leonardo da Vinci.t Apropos of the 
Italian painter, our author describes very correctly the artistic 
grandeur of the middle ages, and contends that the Renaissance 
should not be regarded as a revival, but rather as a retrogression. 
During the fifteenth century France, more particularly, had a school 
of architects and sculptors inferior in no respect, and often superior, 
to those who flourished a hundred years later; why should there 
have been a revival when there was no death? The intellectual 
movement to which the name of Renaissance has been given was 
really a return to the study of antiquity—a return made with the 
utmost enthusiasm, but frequently with much wantof judgment and 
with absurd exaggeration. Francis I. is generally looked upon 
as the French Mecznas of art and literature when medizval civi- 
lization was expiring; but M. Arséne Houssaye says that the title 
belongs much more eaney to Louis XII. Louis XII. it was 
who named Leonardo da Vinci “ painter to the King.” Nearly all 
the artists who gave lustre to the reign of Francis I. had flourished 
under his predecessor; Louis XII. received graciously foreign talent, 
but he always protected French merit, whereas Francis neglected 
the most gifted of his subjects to encourage Italians. . Leonardo da 
Vinci, like so many others, crossed the Alps, and was able to 
ascertain for himself how far the study of the fine arts had ad- 
vanced amongst those whom certain supercilious critics were wont 
to call barbarians. Tle died, as every one knows, near Amboise. 
The appendix to M. Arséne Houssaye’s volume contains a cata- 
logue raisonné of the illustrious painter’s works in every branch of 
art. 

The last number of the memoirs of the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques § deserves to be noticed here, if it were only 
for the sake of M. Mignet’s admirable essay on the life and works 
of M. Victor Cousin. ‘The founder of the Eclectic school of meta- 
physics in France has influenced so profoundly the two genera- 
tions which have immediately preceded us that he will occupy a 
permanent and distinguished place in the history of the nineteenth 
century. There may be two opinions respecting the value of his 
system; there can be but one as to the powers and eloquence 
with which this system was stated and maintained. No one 
could sketch the portrait of M. Cousin better than M. Mignet ; 
and whether as regards the thinker or the writer, the meta- 


* La Socicté francaise. Par A. Mézieres. Paris: Didier. 
+ Quand j'étais journaliste. Par Emmanuel Domenech. Paris: Dentu. 
¢ Histoire de Léonard de Vinci. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris : Didier. 


§ Séances et Travaux del Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, 
Février—Mars 1869. Paris: Durand. 


physician or the savant, the accuracy of the delineation cannot be 
questioned. 

The Revue Bibliographique Universelle * has now been for more 
than a year in existence, and may be said to have firmly 
established a high and merited reputation. Issued in monthly 
numbers, it aims at giving a complete, though necessarily con- 
cise, review of the principal new publications, both French and 
foreign. Each divraison contains, in the first place, a general 
survey of a whole class of works, such as novels, books on 
history, archwology, divinity, &c. Then come detached notices, 
varying in length from one to two pages; a classified list follows 


of the chief productions issued during the previous month, and 


the journal is terminated by a table of contents of all the literary 
magazines of importance, and also of the literary articles published 
in the political journals. We must also mention, amongst the 
various items of its monthly budget, a summary of literary news, 
including short notices of book sales, notes and queries, and 
necrological articles on distinguished men. 

M. Achard is generally more fortunate in the selection and treat- 
ment of the subjects of his novels than he has been when writing 
the tale entitled Les trois Grdces.t Handsome and accomplished, 
the three sisters whose adventures he describes begin lite full of hope, 
and yet, when, after a succession of dramatic episodes, they meet 
together at the bed-side of a dying friend, not one of them can say 
that she has realized the aspirations of her youth. The nun has 
reluctantly separated herself from the world; the actress, wearied 
out by a career of worse than dissipation, feels the memory of the 
past weighing down upon her as a hateful burden; the third 
sister, married to one of those selfish, unprincipled creatures whom 
modern French novelists delight in portraying, has also mad« 
shipwreck of her happiness, and, in spite of all her excellent 
qualities, is quite as wretched as the two others. 

M. Paul Perret begins his new romance {_ by informing us that 
he is not going to relate an edifying story. He might sately have 
gone a little iurther, and said that he was about to describe a 
female mouster, compared with whom Manon Lescaut and Rous- 
seau’s Julie d’Etanges are models of virtue. Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Ay has, indeed, as the title of the book suggests, a good deal 
of savoir-faire, but her cleverness is of that kind which is better 
left unanalysed. Nothing can be more absurdly false than the 
favourite maxim of M. Perret and some other contemporary novel- 
ists, that the most repulsive scenes ought to be painted simply 
because they are actually to be found in modern society. 

_ The author of Le Maudit § has likewise a kind of didactic aim in 
view in his ecclesiastical fictions; he claims to paint Ultra- 
montanism as it is. The title he has given to his latest work shows 
sufficiently what part of the enemy’s camp it is thet he assails, 
and the foot-notes which illustrate the text supply numerous 
examples of that kind of false mysticism which, whilst assuming « 
religious form of expression, is really a nervous disease, to be dealt 
with by physicians and not by divines. In his preface, the Abbé 
—— distinctly declares that he is not what his enemies suppos« 
him to be, an unbeliever. He still belongs to the Church; he 
acknowledges its dogmas and adopts its formularies; but he 
maintains that, although Catholicism and modern ideas can and 
should work harmoniously together, yet the former must undergo 
a complete reformation if it is to retain its hold upon society. 


Bibliographique Universelle. Avril 1869. No. 4. Paris: A. 
re, 


+ Les trois Graces. Par A. Achard. Paris and London : Hachette & Co. 
‘ ¢ Le Savoir-faire de Mademoiselle de Saint-Ay. Par Paul Perret. Paris: 

acroix. 

§ Les Mystiques. Par ?Abbé —. Paris: Lacroix. 
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PHIL: ARMONIC SOCIETY. —Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


NEXT CONCERT, Monday Evening, May Hall.—_Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Miss Fdith Wynne. Violin. Mr. Henry Hoimes; Mr. Chas. 
Potter's, No.4, and Beethoven's Pastorale ; Overture, K 's 
Serenade, &c.—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 78.5 Unreserved, 5s. and 3. 6d. 


JPRENCH READINGS and RECIT IN GS by Mr. AL A. 

RGER, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Wednesday Evening, 
Mar at Rolandi's Foreign Library, 20 Berners Street; at Mitchell's Royal Library, 
v3 Old Bond Street; and at the Rooms. 
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FOLKESTONE.—The Rev. ( C. L. _ ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I Lote College, Oxf 

late Prine of the Elphinstone ‘institution, Bombay, prepare for ithe Indian 

Service and other Competitive zaminations. —Terme nd 


pu CATION (First-Class) i in GERMANY, including thorough 


French, German, Classics, enatios. Natu Selenens, ing, G st 
' Musie, Liberal Table. Kind and judic and Society. 
Streets W. in London.—Address, Pastor Foreign School Agency, 46 Regent 
street, W. 


EDUCATION i in GERMANY.—A GERMAN LADY, with 


hteen years’ experience as Governess in the Families of Noblemen ard Gentlemen 

sermany fog w gind to tnd some — further 

K., Holklam tall, Norfolk. 


7 IE SOCIETY of Ps AINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
‘The SIXTY-FIFTIT ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East 
close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is, Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM | CALLOW, Secretary. 


(PUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES. Open duily, at the New Gallery, from ‘Ten to Six.— 
Admission, Is. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar of Corp. Ch. Coll. 


a few x repare for the Public ools, &c. Tlouse Garden. rms 
moderate.— A. C., 35 Blandford Square, London. 


A I LADY, highly Educated, wishes to receive TWO 
ESIDE ENT PUPILS. Excelient Masters may be had. Great tages offered. 
liberal. ‘Che highest references given and required. Direct, vV.P. post Hastings. 


GINAL, EGYPT, the ALPS, including a large New Picture 
of MONT BLANC.—An EXUIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH WALTON.—Pall 
Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W 
Catalogue), Is. 


HRISTIAN GRACES—IL PENSEROSO—L’ALLEGRO.— 

The EXHIBITION of THREE ORIGINAL PICTURES, by Mr. G. E. HICKS, 

will OPEN to the Public on Monday, May 10. Admission, 1s. From ‘Ten till Six.—Repository 
of Arts, 41 Piccadilly, corner of Sack ville Street. 


- M. THOMPSON'S), from Ten till Six. Admission (with 


N OXONIAN (Classical Honours in Moderations) and a 

CANTAB (Reading for Mathematical H rs), proposing to spend July and Aucust 

on the Lake ot Geneva, w vish to meet with PU IPI LStop prepare fur hand Goud 
references.—Address, S. M., Eversfield Library, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, about to Travel with his 
Family on the Continent for Three Months. would be Fad to take with him TWO 
PUPILS, desirous of keeping up their Classics, and at the same Sane 1) S 
knowledge of French and ee &e.— (immediately), M ford Terrace, 


AYALL'S PORTRAITS, all Sizes, from the Life Size to the 


Locket Miniature, TAKEN DAILY, 224 Regent. Street, London, and 91 King's Road, 
Brighton.—Char;es moderate. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
CLOSED on the Ist, and RE-OPENED on the 8th of May, 1869. No Visitor can be 
admitted trom the Ist to the 7th of May, inclusive. 


J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, April 27, 1869. 


ROY: AL LITERARY FUND —The ANNI- 
VERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will place in ty Reome, on 
Wednesuay, May 5, at Six o'clock ; the Richt Ion. Lord STANLEY, M.P., in the C 

Stewards. 
JAMES P. ALLEN, Esq.. F.R.G.S. His ew the Ton. BEVERDE 


i NAN SON,K.C.S.1. JOUNSON, American Minists 
BAYLE Most Hon. the Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 


W. E. H. LECKY, Esq., M.A. 
HUGH BIKLEY, Esq., M.P. 
HENRY L. BISCHOEFSHEIM, Eoa. WILIIAM LETHBRIDGE, Exq., M.A. 
Professor BLACKIE, M.A. Rev’ HENRY LIDDON, M.A. 
Rev. JOUN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. WILSON LLOYD, E 
HENRY GEORGE BOHN, Esq., F.LS. | Rev. ARCHIBALD N MACLACHLAN, 


M.A. 
ae AMIN BONDCABBELL,Esq..M.A., | Vice-Chancellor Sir RICHARD MALINS. 
WILLIAM M'MURRAY, Esq. 


Lieut.-Colonel MANBY, K.L.H., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM COZENS, Esq. 


LEWIS J. M. MASON, Esq. 
F. DILLON CROKER, Esq., F.S.Ax HUGOF. MEYNELL-INGRAM, Faq.,M.P, 
F.R.G.s. 


CHARLES HENRY MILLS, Esq., M.P. 
Colonel FRANCIS CUNNINGITAM. Nis Grace the Duke of NORFOLK, E.M. 
FREDERIC OUVRY, Esq., F.S.A. 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, Esq., M.I.B.A- THOMAS HENRY LLEN POYNDER, 
EGERTON, 

M.P. 
The Hon, WILBRAHAM EGERTON,M.P. 


JAM RAE, Esq. 
‘The Earl of ELLESMERE. 


RTISTS’ 
A Incorporated 


near London, 


{DINBURGH ACADEMY. — The DIRECTORS of the 
EDINBURGH ACADEMY are prepared to receive Applications for the Situation of 
FRENCH MASTER, from which Mr. Mactrov has his of Ketiring at 
the clove of the present Session. The new French Master will not be required to enter on his 
duties till October 1, but Appli by Twenty Copies of Testimonials, must 
be iodged on or befure May 15, with Mr. ALexanpen  Gheowen Clerk to the Directors, 7 St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who will also give fuil particulars as to the mice. 


A CLERGYMAN, Graduate in Classical Honours at Oxford, 

desires a CURACY or MASTERSHIP in_a School. High Testimonials from Publis 
Examiners, Professors. and Colleze Authorities. Terms moderate.— Address, X. B., Llandow 
Rectory, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire 


A GERMAN PIANOFORTE PLAYER wishes to undertake 


the TUITION of a First-class SCHOOL or COLLEGE in Town or Country. References 


to Schouls.— Address, A. B. W., Post Office, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightful Location, 200 A partments, 
i. BOUIN, Iitracombes North Devon Table a’Hote daily, Telegraph Office in Hotel.— Address, 
tay. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Dikley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire.—Resident Physician, Dr. W. P. HARRISON.— 
unrivalled Summer or Winter Home for Patients requicins ment, or for Visitors 
9 of Change and —For Prospectus apply to Mr. Sruacnan, House ward, as 


H{YPROPATHY. — —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Magnificent Suite of PUBLIC 
Redecorated by 


and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, which jhave been Messrs. Jackson 


& Grauam, will be OPENED on Saturday, May 1. 
Banquets, Private Dinners, Wedding Breakfaste served in the highest style 
of the the Choice 


BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 
ROSHERVILLE HOTEL.—EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS. 


agnificent New Coffee and Private Rooms Parties, facing 
the Excellent Bedrooms. The Dinners and are not to be surpassed. Whitebait 
caught opposite the Hotel, and cooked to perfection in i 
JAMES WATES, Manager. 


CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851—Brompton, and 
167 Piccadilly, S.W.—80 Beds, but only 40 occupied for WANT of FUNDS. More than 
200 -paticnts, many seeking Admission. 
veasurer—Geo. T, Esq., Lord Chamberlain's Office, St. James's Palace. 
Bankers—Messrs. . Strand. 


Courts & 
By Order, H. J. JUPP. 


T°! be SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, by direction of the 

stees of the late VAUGHAN, Esq., the LEASEHO’ D MANSION HOUSE, 
No.1 Tyde"l Park-gate, Kensington, held on a Lease 
unexpired, with the Coach-House and Stable.—M 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Saanr & Solicitors, Ion. 


HORMUZD RASSAM, Esq. 
: JES The Very Rev. the Dean of ST. PAUL'S. 
JOSEPH ELLIs, Esq. JAMES SAMUELSON, Esq. 
CHARLES J. FREAKE, Esq. ONLEY SAVILL-ONLEY, Esq., M.A. 
CHARLES WYNNE FINCH, Esq. The Hon. Mr. Justice MONTAGU SMITH. 
JOHN P. GASSIOT, Esy., Jun., F.R.G.8. WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., F.S.A. 
Right Hon. Lord Justice GIFF ARD. WILLIAM TIPPING, Esq., M.P. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Exq., F.RS. Rev. H. FANSHAWE TOZER, M.A. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Esq., | WILLIAM TROTTER, Esq., M.R.1. 
F.R.G.S. His Excellency M. VAN DE WEYER. 
FREDERICK LEIGH HUTCHINS, Esq. RALPH WARD-JACKSON, Esq., M.P. 
wee aco, may be obtained at the Chambers of the C tii 4 Adelphi Terrace, 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
by Royal Charter for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphans. 
President—-Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will 
take place on Saturday, May 8, in Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, at Six o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 
Tickets, including Wines, 2ls. each ; to be had of the Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary, 
fcom whom all particulars relating to the I may be 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
FREDERIC WAITE MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Royal SCHOOL of MINES, Jerm mt Street. — Professor 


RIE_will commence 2 COURSE of” THIRTY-TWO LECTURES on MAG- 
NETISM, 1 ELECTRICITY. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, on Monday next, May 3, at 
Three o'clock, to be continued on every Week-day but Saturday, at the same Hour. Fee for 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
SouTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—TRIALS of NEW 


FCTURE THEATRE.—The LORDS of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDU- 

c ATION have appointed a Committee to report on the Acoustics of the NEW I. ECTU RE 

THEATRE.—Wednesdoy, May 12, at 9.30 p.».. there will be audible and visible Demonstra- 

tions of the Varieties of Musical Pitch, directed by Professor Gutnure. —Wednesday. J une 2, at 

p.m., there will be a Trial of Voices, directed by Mr. Wednesday, June?, 
at & there will be a'T'rial of Instruments, directed by 

The Public will ee admitted to these ‘Trials ; =e et dg ‘on each Evening will be !s., and 


me Reserved laces may be secured at 23. each 
Tickets 1 and at the principal Music Sellers’. 
By Order. 


Tickets may be dat theSouth 


T° COLLEGE, Isle of Cumbrae. —ROOMS and TUITION 
be had by a few STUDENTS from the English Universities during the Long 
Vacation. by the Rev. Tne Provost, The College, 


SERVICE and ARMY. Mr. W. 
(Author of “ English History an 


Early Application is desirable.—Address, 
sreenock, Scotland. 


M. LUPTON 

d Ari Examinations") has 
EN preparing for all Departmente both 15 Beaufort Build- 
ings, trand 


[NDIAN and HOME CIV IL SERVICE, the LINE, &.— 

A TUTOR, of great experience and success, has now several VACANCIES, He az 

gnarantee that every Pupil under his tuition wall pass the above Examinations with 
ferences to successful Pupils.—Apply to M. W., 46 Regent Street, W. 


ENGINEERING TELEG RAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 
VICES INDTA.— CANDID ATES for these Examinations are specially prepared 
at the Y INSTITUTION, Southampton.— Address, Tur Principan. 


MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE.—Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, 

Author of “ Saturn ond its System, of. the Earth,” &c. &c. 
Wrancler (1860), Scholar of St. Joha’s, Can. and in, &e.,gives INSTRUC- 
TION in NATURAL an Address, ister, Belgrave 


GATURDAY REVIEW.—For SALE, a complete SET of this 
valuable Review to end of 1868. 13 vols. cloth, and 13 vols. in Numbers, only £4 4s.— 
Apply to Francis Epwarps, 83 High Street, Marylebone. 


A &. PARTNER WANTED in a First-class and Old-established 
WEST-END RETAIL TRADE. | Fullest investigation given. Principals or their 
requ uired, £ £10,000.— Apply to 


Solicitors only treated with. Capital lessrs. Jacons & Norn, 
1 Budge Ro’ 


w, Cannon Street, E.C. 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 
Clear Hand, terme. nexceptionable references.— Address, 
¥.8.. ic. of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Printers and Law Stationers, 30 Parliament 


(Q)RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.—Instituted May 10, 1758. 
FOR ORPHAN AND OTHER NECESSITOUS CHILDREN. 
Treasurer—JOHUN KEMP WELCH, Esq. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, E.C. 
271 Boys and 130 Girls—Total 40i—are in the Schools. 
Clothed, pend | Maintained 7Z,until 14 or 15 yearsof age. 


They are 
Girl trained fi rvice. The Education is average cost 
per Child i is calor oa. The cost of the Establishment £10,000, for three- -fuurths of which it 
depends upon Voluntary Subscriptions. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received by 
Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


__ Office, 56 Ludgate 1 JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Misa THRUPP & MABERLY respectfully inform 


4 Nobility and Gentry that they have undertaken the COACH MAKING BUSINESS 
& ROBI NEON of Park Lane, which will in future be transacted at their 
Oxford Street, snd 33 George Street, Grosvenor Square. 


ESSRS. RIGBY & ROBINSON, of 7 Park Lane, 
ers, bez to announce to their esteemed Friends and Patrons that they have 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


srs. KIGB 
Coach Factory, 269 


Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
Coleus, 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 


MWINGOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists’-Colourmen. 
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The Review. 


[May 1, 1869. 


rue AGRA “BAN K, Limited. — Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,v00,000, 
Hizap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance doves not tall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
at 
at ditto ditto 3 ditts é 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than ‘Twelve Months, emanate of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bisls issued ut the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills pu» or sent for cullection, 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Axency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. TIIOMSON, Chairman. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BILLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Estublished in 1817. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCII SAUL, Seerctarn. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OLD BROAD SPREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Tnstituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,300,000, and the Assets, consisting eutirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
aunount to upwards of £950,000, 

Lhe Assurance Keserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine tim:s the Premium Income, 

Tt will hence be seen that ample Secunny is guaranteed to the Polic: -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Com pany, from which it will appeur that ail kinds of Assur- 
ances im y be eff cted on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

‘The Compa y also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuscs may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ABOLITION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL. 
Instituted 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,690,000. 

Insurances can be effected on every description of Property at Tome or Abroad at Mode- 
rate Rates of Premium, and entirely Free of Duty after Midsummer next ; meanwhile, the 
exuct pr portion of Duty will be charced provisionally. 

Claim liberally and promptly settled. 

Loss or damaze by Gas Explosion made good. No charge for cither Policy or Stamp. 

‘The usual Commission aliowed to Merchants and Lrokers effecting Foreign and Ship 


Tusurances. 
JAMES HOLLAN dD, Superintendent. 


7 
ScorrisH UNION iNSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH: AND DUBLIN, 

CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 
Annual Revenue trom all sources... 
Amount of Life Insurances in torce ..... 200.000 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may be obtained on at at 37 Corn- 
dill, or of the Company's Agents. 
By Order of the Dircctors, 
ROBERT STRACTIAN, Secretary. 
JOUN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Orvrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDUN ; PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Fsq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Exsq., Deputy-Covernor. 
Directors. 
Robert Berelay, Fsq. | 
John Garratt Cattiey, 
Mark Currie Close, 
Eaward James Daniell, Esq. 
Wiliam Davidson, Esq 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, b-sq. 
Fredk. Joseph & dimann, Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Faq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wim. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Walloce, Esq. 
rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon—SAMUUL SOLLY, Esgq., F.R.S. 


Fine, Lire, and Maaine Assunanceson liberal terms. 

Ano orp Fine Dory.—The Duty on all Insvrances is now y, changed to the 
2ith Jane only, and no further payment will be required if it be thea abulished. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Vrotitevery Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the eost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal parties motion in Profite, with the of a lerve invested Capital Stock, and 
exe ae under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 

‘She advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Oflice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Hulf, 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


William Tetlow gg Esq. 
Wilmot Uolland, 
Egerton 
Nevile Lubbock, 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josecline Wm. Perey. 
Charles obinson, Esq. 


PHAND- -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
, Th . A aes Office in the Kingdom. Iustituted for Fire B a.v. 1696. Extended to 
vile, 
hole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMEN T—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 


The Directors are willing to appoint, as Aqnate, | Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—_FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Protits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
oesured on the participating seale of Premium. 
Atthe Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in th 
to £1,101.147 have been added to the several Policies. 
‘The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1865, | to £7,914.299, being in respect of Sumsassured 
vy Policies £6,112 931, and £1,801.365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Yr Stat ts of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
onces eflected, throuzh any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary ut the Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


Divipenps 5 and 10 to 20 PERN CENT, 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S INVEST MENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
¢ MAY Number now ready. 
It contains all the best-payi nd safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SUAKENMOLDERS, INVESTUKS, TRUSTLES, 
Will find the above lnvestment Circular a safe. valuable, and reiiable guide. 
GRANVILLE SUAKP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, Londen, E.C, 
(CEstublished 1 1852. ) Bankers, London and Wesuninster, Lothbury, EC. 


plcrunes, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined. and Restored .if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt qqualt: New, Sales attended on Commission. 
CUAKLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRE-sING BAGS, with Silver Gilt. or Pinted every variety. 

MOUNTED OKMOLU SUITES tortie WRITING TABLE 

RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WHITING CASES, in russia 
or merveco ot test quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Int mids, ond Bookslides, 

CARTE Di VISTLE POK TAIT ALBUMS, of the best m ake, Ww atent Leather Guar's, 
in moreeco and russia bindings, also in orto! tout. and i of new and ele: ant 
desizus ; and a choice Selection of elezant NOVELTIES for PRESEN 

At HENKY Ro RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


VS EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 


Best Made. 500 diflerent Shapes constantly on by iew for Sek snd Pminediate 
Easy Choirs made to any Shape on approval, —F ILM ER & SON, Upholsterers 31 ond 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St... W.; Factory, 44 and 35 —An ated ¢ uty vogue post free. 


Woop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (IOWARD'S 
TEN 


T. Ne. 2,128), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Grainingz. 
alls, Ceilings. Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real “Wood selected. 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates free. 
IMS—26 and 27 BE RNERS STREET, LONDON. 


ba al x 
GILV EN FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOS 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of. these 
elevant and fashionable s,cnametiod im imitut of the choicest W vods, artistically 
us to be equal to them in tand durability and wt helf the price. 
borwarced gratis and post tree trom LEWIN CRAWCUOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
nd 75 Brompton Road, Established 1810. 
-B.—See also our Hlustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
arri xe tree’, 500 Designs, with rices und Estimates. May be had 


\ ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEF, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EOC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRES 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehouse:ic, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, _, MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
OND 


Ne 


(JAUTION.- _—JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASITIWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Siationers’ all, and each a is marked with their Name as above, and the 
dress, 
20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


JPENDERS STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNE 

PIECES.—Luyers ot the above “are requester, before fiuails dee! iding to visit WILLTAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, ‘They con tol i : rE 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FE 
cannot be appro elsewhere, cith rfor variety, novelty, beauty of des 
ot tright Stoves. with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 10 
3a. 91. to £5 12s. rs, With rie! ormolu ornaments, from £2 xs, to £18; Chimney 
picees. £1 8s. to : Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the eet to £4103. The BURTON and 
all other PATE N4 Tr STOVES. with radiating hearth- plates. 


EA-URNS, of London Make only.—The Largest Assortme: 


of London es TEA-URNS in the World Gnelodin g allthe reeont Novelties, many 
of which are Registered) ison Sule at WILLIAM 8S. LURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assortment 
of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprvecdented, whether as to extent, varicty, 


or noveliy. 
New oval Papier Maché bien 8, of Three ......from 25s. 10 Guineas. 


Ditto fron ditto tls. 6). to 4 Guineas, 
Convex shape, ditto from 7s 
vets, equaily sow, 


A Catalogue containing upwards of 700 Nlustrations of his unrivalled stock sent post free. 
39 Oxtord Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3% and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Vlace ; and 
! Newman Yard, Lon: don. 


EWEL KOBBERIES—CHUBD'S JEWEL SAFES for 
Ladics’ Dressing Looms: ive the Greatest Sceurity fom tte Attocksof Buy All Sizes, 


ars 
wit!) various Fittings, tvom £7 upwards.—CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Qucen, 57 St. Puui's 
Churehyar:. 


PurNsH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST AR TICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S— Celebrated Table Cutlery, 4 variety of style and finish. 

N Slectro-p lated Spoons and Forks, Tea oftce Sets, Liqueur Stands, Crnets, 
reand Hot- Water) inhes, ‘Tin “Covers, Seis, 
‘Tea Trays, in ~ets,trom and elecant patterns 
7 and Urns, with Loy: and other pate: ti nprovements, 

spper and Brass G 8, Ketiles, Stew ond Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &C. 
Mode ratorand Itock On Lamps, a large and hands ock. 

JEAN estic for every purpose. Bath-roomns iit nyplete, 
and bire-irons, in all modern and approved 
Redstesds.in Tron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior 4 
Kegister Stoves, improved London-made Kiteheners, 
Corniecs and Cornice-poies,a creat variety of patters 

Tin and Japan Goods, fron Ware,and Culinary Utensiis. 

Turners, Brushes Mats, &e., well made, strong: and serviceable, 
S—Hortienlturn) Tools, Lawn Mowers Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 

S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desizned patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & co. 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 

[LON WINE BINS—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine anc 

Spirit Merchants? Enuzineers, Manufseturers of Tron Wine Bins, Var ittines for Sptrit 

Stores. Sealing Wax. and every viticle required for Wine, from the Press to erush the 

to the Decanting Machine for the Vable.—is Great ‘Tower st. eet, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 

London; and 24 du Pont Neuf (between the de Lavoii and the Kue St. 
ris 


TUE MAYFAIR hk — 
° Fit jor a Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles included, and Corriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CUARKLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
363.—THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—366. 
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May 1, 


The Saturday Review. 


((o0Ks FOUR EGGS on the BREAKFAST TABLE in 


FIVE MINUTES. 


Array & WEBB, Sole Makers of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 205., 25s., and ‘0. each, Elcetro-Piated on Nickel Silver. 


Alu ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 
Observe the Address.— MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFORD STREET SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78. 
ary w ARENOUSE, CORNHILL, Nos. 71 and 72. 
Patent NORW EGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
AVPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, as used by H.R.II. the Prince of 
Wares, combined in one Portable Box, varying in price from 12s. 6d. upwards, 
8. W. SILVER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2,3, and 4 Bishopsgate Within, and 
66 and 67 Cornhill, tnd, E.C, 
WORKS-CANAL CUT, LIMEHOUSE, 
To be had of all Ironmongers in Town and Country. A liberal Discount to the Trade. 


MANILA CIGARS. — Messrs. VENNING & CO., 17 East 
India Chambers, E.C 


No. 2 “ Cavité Cheroots 
No. 2“ Cavité ” Cigars”’.. £4 ber Box of 500. 


“ A ANDALUZA,” SOCIEDAD de ALMACENIST: AS, 
erto de Santa Maria. —SPANISH WINES exclusively.—For Price List siisees 
JOSE PIUDELA, lat Fenchurch Street, L.C, Sample One Dozen Cases, 28s. and 54s. Cash. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. 
FAMILY CLARET (Vin Ordinaire) ....... al 
DINNER CLARE (Sound full Bordeaux) 
DESSERT CLARET ine flavoury Bordeaux 
Samples, and a Detailed List of other Wines, forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


GTRONG CONGOU ‘TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per fine Souch for the Drawing 6d. Samples free by post. 
NBY SUN, Tea Merchants, 6 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E, LAZENLY & the eslchrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution Cae Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put vp and lubelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the V’ ublic. 
Consumers having difliculty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
they can Le had direct from the Mavufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Strect, 
Portman -quare, London, 


. £4 per Box of 500, 


"Priced Lists post free on application. 


HAk tVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
Lubel,sizned This Label is proteeted by perpetual injunction 

ry ot the mh and without it none can be genuine, 

E. Y & SON Edwards Street, Portrnan Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 

the ttor Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


i. -LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 

© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 99 Wizmore 
Street, Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wizmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Strect. 


A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
will GREY FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price é¢. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. Postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 


MUDIE 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. Postage free, on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books e the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 

‘Tables, and nm irthday Presents, and Schoo! 
MUDIOS SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current. prices "The CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE for MAY is now ready, and will be fo: free, on application. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 
in Cireulati Sale at MUDIE'S IBRARY may also be obtained 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, President~The EARL 
of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancicnt and Mocern Literature, in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a yeur, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
~~ are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
"Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according thesupply "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, s, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post ‘free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
mas also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON'’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TTAUCHNIT2’S EDITION of TISCHENDORF’S NEW 
TESTAMENT may be obtained in any Quantities of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
LOW, SON, & MARS: ON, prt Street. Cloth, 2s. 6d. and 2s.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

All FOREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS A, Liberal Terms. LOW’S 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of AMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers. 


(oGNAC ~BRANDIES, 45s. per Dozen; Fine Old, 54s. ; 


Very Choiee, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


WEN’s BRAN TAB 


TABLET, 64 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 

EWEN'S SANDAL wooD TABLETS, 


“ UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered.) 
This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties—viz.. Cherry, White and tien Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tublet baving a distinctive tint and perfume, the 
forming a combination of colour, furm, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per ‘ 
See the Name oneach, Wholesale of 
J.C. & J. FIEL D, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, Ss. 


GAUCE —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE, 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” s* The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite ond Digestion. Pic uancy and Flavour. Peware of 
Imitations, to avoid which see the canes. sEA & RINS S. on all Bottles and Labels. 
Ask for “ LEA & PERKINS’ SAUC :.—Agents, ‘CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all De ale rs in Sauecs throushout the World. 


AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 


URE 
P ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 


ELLIS’S Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None Guero 
ar 


unless Corks branded “ R. Eilis & Son, Ruthin,” andeaeh Bottle bears their Trade 
Goaton shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales, 


Bev IDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 


at cach Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the tlospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BoOuDAULT’s PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, & 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
PeP. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


T,02ZENGES ‘of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


MUMATE of LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 


Useful for B the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 
Coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street; London. on. 


| Horace and other Poets, A 


PIJAY FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, or SUMMER CATARRH.— 
Lasting 


NELSON'S OL FACT ION D'AN THOX: To Immediate and 
Effect; Infullible. Sent post free on receipt of 5s. 6d, or } 
24 Ryder Street, Three Doors from St. pon s Street, S.W. 
DR. NELSON'S INHALER, 4s. 6d.—Carriage extra. 


(THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. Monthly. Vol. II.—No. IL. 


Chess an Educator. “ Daily Telegraph " on Whist. 


Cheating at Whist. Dramatic Rhymes. 

roblems (4). 

Games at Whist (3). “The Field” again. 


Price 6d.—Sent post free 12 Months for 6s. in Stamps forwarded to Proprietor, 102 Strand. 
W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, 
Ready this day, ls. 
GPEECH of the HONOURABLE CHARLES 3 SUMNER, 
in Rnceutive Session of the United States Senates, against 
Johnson-Clarendon Treaty. 
‘hear Srevens Brornens, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


a” J. L. MOTLEY. 
‘ow ready, Is. 
HISTORIC PROGRESS and AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 
an Address, delivered by Jonw Loraror Morey, D.C.L., &c. 
London : Srevexs Brornens, Ilenrictta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, cloth, 4s. 


SOME ASPECTS of the REFORMATION: an Essay. By 


J. G. Cazenove, M.A., Provost of the College, Cumbrae. 
Wittiam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDY- -BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: being plain 


actical Directions for the Poppa tion, Culture, and gomagement of Plants in 
all the Year rov lute Archerfield and Dirleton 
Gardens, and now Gardener to Wee eh. the Duke o! t Dr 

Wittiam Bi & Sows, Edinburgh and 


Just published, crown 4to. 12s. 

FYLOWERS of the SOUTH, from the HORTUS SICCUS of 
an OLD COLLECTOR. w. iH. — F.R.S. Comprising Translations from 
“ Metrical Cuntormity.” vom 

London: Bastz. Montacu Picxerine, 196 Piccadilly. 

This day, crown 8vo. with engraved Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tm DOOLAN, the Irish Emigrant. By the Author of 
“ Mick Tracy. 
London: W. & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 
published, 1s.; post free, Is. Id. 

LAPY WILMERDING. of MAISON ROUGE: a Startling 


Tale of Life. Duncan M.A., Author of Handbook of 
in Ireland,” “ Language,” &c. 


Modern l’ 
Wittiam 24 Paternoster Row. 
Will be ready about June |, small folio, elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 


LOWERS from the UPPER R ALPS. By Etryan Watztoy, 
F.G.S. With Descriptive G. Borxry, B.D. Consisting of Chro- 
molithographie Facsimites in 12 Water-Colour Drawii ngs 
Watron expressly for this Work, 
London: W. M. Tnompsow, 48 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


ARR'S LIFE PILLS possess the most astonishing and 


invigorating Properties, and are an exe: llent preventive against Dysenterv, Lethargy, 


Faintin evers, Choiera, &c. ‘This pure Balsamic Medicine gives Colour to the Con. 
anc ‘ Invigerates the Body, but also enlivens and exhilarates the Mind.—PARK’S 
1 of any Med Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 1.d., 2s. 9d., and in 


ma. 
Family Packets, Ms. each. 


Pp: AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Denti-t, by Special Appointment, 312 Regent Street. exactly oprosite tt oe 
Royal Polytechnic. Estabiished 1x20,— The System of Painicss Dentistry originated by M 
B.1,. MOSt. LY, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the 
improvements of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such pertect success us at his only 
esidence. 312 Regent Street. Advantaves are: Perfect immunity from pain—no operations— 
Stumps und decayed teeth render d us: ful—loose teeth and tender sums protected, Qualities ; 
‘hey ne ver change colour or decay—in fit uner:ing—ease and comfort unsu:pussed—detection 
Mpossible the facial anatomy faithfully studied outhful ap; earance restored — mast 
cat articulution guaranteed. ‘The “Times” of March 6 says: * Thereis deception; 
to 


Guincas. Consultations free.—Only Address, 31 exactly facing 


60 vood an imitation becomes the next best thing to the original.” Teeth from $s. 
312 Regent Street, ‘the Royal 
Polytechnic. ' 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
Will be published, May 1, in | vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FRANCISCO MOYEN ; or, the Inquisition as it Was in South 


A By B.V Mackenna. Translated trom the Spanish by J. W. Duffy, M.D. 
of the University of Chile, &e. 


H. Serneran & Co., 136 Strand, W.C. 
published, crown 8vo. 76 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(THE GOLDEN. FLEECE: a Heroi-Comic Poem. By 
London: E. Tavrrove, 256 High Holborn. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 


THE LADY of LATHAM: being the Life and Original 


Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. By Madame Goerzor pr . 
with’ a Portrait of Charlotte de la ‘Irémoilie, Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the 
Possession of the Earl of Derby. 


Suiza, Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The ‘Saturday Review. 


oe 1, 1869. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIV. UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. 


April, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 
1, CONFUCIUS. 
2. EDIBLE FUNGI. 
3. THE COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY OF NATIONS, 
4, MEMOIR OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 
5. THE SETTLEMENT OF ULSTER. 
6. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. 
7. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
8 AMERICAN FINANCE, 
9. LONGMAN’S EDWARD III. 
10. CAMPBELL’s LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


"PH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIL., is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 
2. MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
3. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES AND ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 
4, COST OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
5. DANTE. 
6. FEMALE EDUCATION, 
7. TRAVELS IN GREECE. 
8 RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE, 
9. AIMS OF MODERN MEDICINE. 
10. IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
Joun MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE for 

No. CCCCLXXIII. price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Women's Education. Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. Book II. Chaps. 1 to 3. 

Chaps, 1 to 7. A Route from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Erie Campaigns in 1868 ; or, How they through British Territory. By Sir 

Manage Things on the New York Harry VERNEY. 

Stock Excha: ge. Lord Vernon's * Inferno di Dante.” 
Life in India.—Chap. 3. India Eighty | The Habitual Criminals Bill. By HENRY 

Years ago: a Retrospect. TayLor, D.C.L. 


PRASER’S MAY. 


President Grant. Milton and Galileo. By Profesor OWEN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY 1869. 
No. DCXLIIL. 2s. 6d. 

Contents: 

How Lisa Loved the Ries, By George Eliot. Sir John Lawrence.—Part II. 


A Year and a Day. nvent Life. 
Cornelius O'Dowd. i v9 7. of Autobiogra- Self-Government in Ireland. By an Old 
phy —Jail Deliveries—Breach of Promise Tory. 
to Marry—Inserutable Feonle— The ‘Iwo | The Progress of the Revolution. 
Dromios—Eloquence for every 
w. pcan & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents ron MAY: 
1. ON DOL INGER'S INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST'S PRECEPT ABOUT 
DIVORCE. By Professor Contnoto 
2. AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. By H. A. Pacs. 
3. CHRIST’S CHURCIL AND CIHIURCHES. By Perer Bayne. 
4. WORKING MEN'S PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION. By C, E. 
AUHKICE. 
5. HANDEL. By the Rev. I. R. Hawe:s. Part II. 
5. DAVID HUME. By the Rev. Joan Hunt. 
7. SKILLED AND LITERARY ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. Sr. J. Trawarrr. 
8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For MAY, with 6 Illustrations, 1s, 


Contents: 

CERTCHES FROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW.-—Sho, ping and Visiting. With an 
Hustration. 

A VERY SINGULAR STORY. Illustrated by “ Sartor.” 

A LADY’S QUESTION—What shall we Wear? 

MUSINGS AMONG 

AT THE OPERA. I)lustrated by Horace Stanton. 

cake KET GENERALLY, AND A DAY AT rs. saat IN PAR- 

TICULAK, By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Qui’ 

WHO WINS? ALay of the River. With an 

A MODEL MARKET. 

THE SPRING CLEANING, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

THE INTER-UNIVE GAMES IN 1899. 

. Wayrr-Menvitie, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “Cerise,” 
“The as * &c. by Wilfrid Lawson. 
Chapter 13.—Sixes und Sevens. 

—The Officers’ Mers. 
Stanmore at Home.—Dancing. 

THE PICCADILI.Y PAPERS, | A Pruieateric. 

ing av 
The « Curability ot Lilness ‘supposed Incurable. 
A Group of Novels. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE court OF ST. JAMES'S, 
jute Groner H. Tuomas. Engraved by W.L. Tuomas, No. IIL. 
Vere Beauclerk. 

ISIS v. CAM. 


Drawn by the 
Lady Diana de 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


Conrests OF MAY Parr.— Price 7d. 
Aboard the Sea-mew. In Twenty- Drawn from the Life~Mr. John 
two Chapters. Stott's Difficulty. 
Our Public Statues, Francois Rabelais. 
Little Venice. The Sea-kings at Home, 
Pawnbrohing in Scotland. River-side London. 


Forty Shillings and Costs, Bretherhoods. 
Savages I have Known—The Negro. The Mouth; Science and Arts, 
Spectrum Analysis. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


Medieval Bookvinding. 


On aaah, May 1, will be commenced an Original Tale, by the Author of 
‘A Perfect Treasure,” entitled A COUNTY TY FAMILY. 


| 


(For MAY), 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
1. St. gehe. .~ Evangelist, Priest, and 4. Up and Down the World. 
Proph a 5. Some Peculiarities of Breton Life. 
My Gen The Wyvern Mystery 
3. De re Vestiariu Theatrica ; also of the 7. Scenes from Par ister Theatres, 


| ea Art, Past, Present, and to 8. The Fireside Stories of the Mongols, 


Dublin: Grornoz Heanert. London: Hunsy Biackert. 


Now ready, Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. No. CXIII. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and F. Lawson. 
Contents: 
PUT YOURSELF IN PLACE. Chapters6and 7. With an Illustration. 
WALLENSTEIN AND HIS TIMES. Part I. 
ON THE ART OF DINNER-GIVING. 
THE JACOBITE LADIES OF MURRAYSHALL. 
A CYNIC’S APOLOGY. 
THE NEW MILITARY BREECH-LOADER. 
THE ETRUSCANS, THE ENGLISH OF ANTIQUITY. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 27. 


29 —Springtide. 
30.— Aftermath. 
TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
Smirn, Exver, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, 
(THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
With 2 Full-page Plates, and 15 other Illustrations. 
Contents: 
1, THE PRICE OF sau FRASER'S AyD: aTale. In Three Parts. Part II. 
Chapte: = at “ The Vill 
” —T rice of Agnes’ i 
pe and Agnes. 
2. CORALMIA. 


3. ST. JAMES THE JUST. 
4. COLOMBO AND TIIE PETTAH, CEYLON, 
5. PAPERS ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
IV.—Annotations on Wordsworth's “* We are Seven.” 


No. 
6. SHORT rare ub 4 SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. By the Dean of Cuesrsa. 
hoiada. 


7. wurrsy. ABBEY. 


8. PHENOMENA, 

o. V.—Storms. 
9. THE ITIES OF LONDON. By Dr. Haw«stey. 
10. MEMOIRS | «4 DISTINGUISHED INDIAN OFFICERS, 

V.—General Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.1., C.B., &c. 
ll, THE Last LETTICE, 
12, SOME OF THE REASONS FOR OUR HOPE AS CHRISTIANS. 
13. CHURCIL OF WORTHIES. 
No. XVII.—Bishop Heber. 
PHYSIOLOGY FRacrscal USE. 
Society Christian Knowledze, 77 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


Cowrents or MAY 
Line Engravings. 
i, THE BUTT—SHOOTING A CHERRY. after W. Mcureapy, R.A. 
2. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S MONUMENT, after M. L. Watson. 
3. THE PERIL OF THE QUEEN—HENRIETTA MARLA, after W. F. Yeames, A.R.A. 
Literary Contributions. 
A DISCOURSE ON ANCIENT JEWELRY. 
THE “MUSE OF CORTONA.” 
BRITISii ARTISTS: Their Style and Character.— William Douglas, R.S.A. Tllustrated. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ALY. Part V.—Florence—The Pitti Palace. Illustrated: 
THE BELLEEK POTTERY. Illustrated. 
THE SOUTU KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


Price 6d. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CU., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


MAY Number now ready. 


1, Roland Yorke. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapter 13. Taking the 
lace of Jelf. Chapter 14. Gerald Yorke in a Dilemma. Chapter 15. Visitors for 
rs. Jones. 16, Winny—2. Virginia Cottage—3. Crabb Ravine. Ky Johnny 
Ludlow —1. Maria Gaetana Agnesi—5. A curious Story—6. The Cantor's Triumph— 
7. ** Under Lock and Key.” 
“* The Argosy’ is the best M: 1 we have seen "—Portsmonth Times. 
“*Koland Yorke’ charmingly. The words sentences pass repidty, like dust 
through saud-ylass, but it is diamond dust, brilliant and precious.” —L/yin Gazette. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConrENTS OF No, XXXI., MAY 1, 1869: 
From an Engtishman in Spain. 
‘The Ecclesia-tical Property of Ireland. 
Life in the Aimy. 
The Compe ition Clerk. 
Female G) mnasts. 
The Price of Mutton. 
The Public and the Gas Companies. 
A Great Matchmaker. 
Baukrupts and Creditors. 
La Mode—Spring Bonnets and Mantles. 


t literat 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, 
Our American Quarrel. 
Short Service in the Army. 
The Judicature Commission on Courts 
of Appeal. 
Life Peerages. 
England's Present Difficulties, 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Rebranding Forbidden. 
Death in the Army. 
Mr. Denman’s Evidence Bill. 
Progress. 
Negro Education. 
Contagious Diseases in Cattle. a 
Men of the Second Empire. For her Sake. 
VIL. The Opposition Deputy. Mexico and the United States. 
VIII. The * Député du Tiers Parti.” New Books. 
OccaSIONAL NovEs. Foreign AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SumMaRY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


REVIEws. 


“ Across South Ame erica,” 
“ Byeways of Enrope.” 


‘PENKIVEL, by the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” is commenced 
in No. MCCCLVIL. of THE FAMILY MERALD, the First Number of a New 
Volume. 


OLUMBIA-SQUARE MARKET.—THE BULLDER of this 


Week contains: View of the North Front of the Market Hull—Views of New Wesleyan 


of London Meeting—and various other Papers. or by 


Chapels— 1 he Soldier and the Buitder—Parliamentary Art-phob a—The Diary of John 


‘ork Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
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May 1, 1869.} 


The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—A NEW STORY by the Author | 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” entitled “A BRAVE LADY,” commences | 
in the MAY Number of MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, and will be continued 


Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXV. (for MAY). 


CONTENTS : 
1. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Prologue. 


2. “ON SLEEP.” By F.R.S. 


3. “CAN A CATHOLIC PRIEST CONTRACT MATRIMONY?” By 
Mr. HENRY WREFORD. 


4. MR. KARL BLIND ON “ RUSSIA AND THE EAST.” 

5. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 21—23. 

6. MR. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S “ THE FIELDS IN MAY.” 

7. “A WORD ON THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE.” 
8, LECKY’S “ HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS.” By R. W.C. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for MAY. 


“CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY.” Part Il. By CATHERINE 
Translator and Compiler of Lyra Germanica.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


OUR VOLUNTEER ARMY: a Plan for its 


Organization. By JAMES BAKER, late 8th Hussars, Lieut.-Col. Cambridge 
University Volunteers, 8vo. with Coloured Plate and Map, Is. 


ARMY REFORM. By Colonel Vatentixe 


BakER, 10th Royal Hussars, 8vo. 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. B. MARRIOTT, M.A. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 
EKUCHARIST, 


AS SET FORTH IN A RECENT DECLARATION BY 


ARCHDEACON DENISON, DR. PUSEY, REY. T. T. CARTER, 
AND OTHERS. 


A Correspondence between the Rev. W. B. Marriott, M.A., Select Preacher, 
&c., and the Rev. ‘IT. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 


Parts I. and II. each 23, 


“Small in size but of sterling value, and full ef interest for the thoughtful student of 
theology. It is one of those delicious morsels of criticism that one meets with now and then. 
We can pay it no higher compliment as to its literary value than by saying that we shall place 
dt on our shelves next to Professor Newman's reply to Matthew Arnold on * Homeric Trans- 

Yet its literary value is its smallest charm......... No mere review can do justice to 
it.”—Church Keriew (on Part L.). 
“The five letters which remain . be — are more than equal in interest to their 
r3; whilst in tie of high and general 
rt are discussed, and beyond every the ‘met hi in the 
y Scripture........ This * Correspondence’ is as beguiling in its manner as it is valuable for 
matter.”—Church Review (on Part Il.), March 27, 1869. 


By the same Editor, 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM. 


‘The Origin and Gradual Development of the Dress of Holy Ministry in 
the Church, as evidenced by Monuments, both of Literature and 
of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the Present Time. 


Royal 8vo. pp. Ixxxiv. and 252, with 63 Plates and 7 Woodcuts, 380. 


The Illustrations (chiefly Photographs and Photolithographs) are from Syriac, 
‘Greek, Latin, and English Manuscripts, from the Sixth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
from Frescoes and Mosaic Pictures in the Roman Catacombs, or in early Churches 
at Thessalonica, Rome, Ravenna, and Tredizond ; from Consular and Ecclesiastical 
— ; and from Ecclesiastical Monuments preserved at Moscow and St. Peters- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A store of curious learnin; 
more than even the document: matter, a ous of many of them 
terest 


‘even if he . not accept Mr. Marriott's ¢ 
“ Of intense interest both tic. » 

“ Mr. Marriott has carefully and = avoided all = Mr a to the passi passing con controversies of 

be to collect an infinitely wide facts which bear 

vpon his main parnyeet, on , and to leave them to tell their impartial sto reader, throughout 

ae work. The extreme skill and care with which he has accomplished his 

‘difficult task are eminently notable, when it is remembered over what a wide extent his 

inquiry stretches......... To make his inquiry fee wg = in all respects, he_adds to these careful 

an nm from ancient MSS., frescoes, paint- 

and carvings, of the rarest and most curious These alone 

of cingular interest to the antiquary and the student of Church history and Church 


**A work of learning, the result of independent research........Mr. Marriott's own 
Opinions are in favour of a simple ritual, but he is studiously just.""—Spectator, November 14. 


RIVINGTONS: LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, in post Svo. price 12s, 6d. 


ISTORY of GRANT’S CAMPAIGN for the CAPTURE 
of RICHMOND, 1864-1865; with an Outline of the Previous Course of the 
American Civil War. By Joun CANNON. 

“ Mr. Cannon’s interesting and intelligent volume may be safely accepted as the 
fallest relation of all that occurred in reference to the climax of the last war in 
America.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“We can safely recommend the perusal of Mr. Cannon’s book to the military 
student, as giving an excellent account meet the last thing that has been dore on a 
large scale in his profession.” —United Service Gazelle, 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—— 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surnertanp 


EDWARDS. with Portrait, lds. 
“ An eminently i and hy book. Mr. Ed do was tactinetivety 
jookes | te. for a * Life Reese and the result is a very satisfactory one. The salient 
oe Rcesinite Life and Labours’ are grouped in admirable order, and the book, o while 
ry ——~ everything necessary to an accurate idea of its subject, is as interesting ~ a novel. af 
Sunday Times. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By W. Hepwortn Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s 
Standard Library. With Portrait of the Author, bound, ds. 


7 R’ TN 
CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By MatTTHEew 


Browng. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous 24s. 
“ This book will find an honourable place in many a library.""—A theneeum. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By Herworru 


Dixon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fifth Edition, 


8vo. 15s. 
PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. a 


py Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, 
SAMUEL RaWsON GARDINER, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Eroanrt, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 


ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 


“A thoroughly interesting desk, that can be read from title to finis ys cordial sympathy 
and pleasure."— Examiner. “ A clever and naturally-written novel."'—Star. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lavy D1 Beaucterk, 


Author of “‘ A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. (Alay 7. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrvus Harpy. 3 vols. 


“An novels nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged with poetry 
and humour.” 


ERICK “THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“ We strongly recommend this book. It isa good, manly, well-written novel.”—Telegraph. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH VERSIFICATION; a Practical Guide to the 
whole subject. By E. WapHAM. 
London: LoneMAns, ‘8, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 12 in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ULES and CAUTIONS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, founded 
on the Analysis of Sentences, By WittiaM Rusnron, M.A. Professor of 
History and English Literature, Queen’s College, Cork. 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
MANU: AL of ENGLISH PROSODY: being an Introductioh 


to the Study of Poetry. With Questions and Exercises. By Rosenr 
to cae Brewer, B.A. First English Master in the High School, Liverpool 
nstitute. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


A HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOLS, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY of MODERN EUROPE from the Invasion of 
the Barbarians to the Present Day (A.D. *— 869). Compiled for the use of 


Schools by the Rev. H. STetnMETZ, Ph.D. Modern History and Literature 
in Bedford Grammar School. 


London: Lonemans and Co. Bedford: J. R. Ponrer. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 5s. with 47 Illustrations, 
(THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in Cooking Operations, 
systems, 


with an account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his economical 
suggestions adapted for domestic use, 


By Freperick Epwanps, Jun, 


“ This is an exceedingly useful Treatise on an important domestic subject.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
“ A really valuable and most suggestive work.” —Dress and St. James's Chronicle. 


By the same Author, 


THE VENTILATION of DWELLING HOUSES, and the 
utilization of waste heat from open fire-places. In royal 8vo. with 107 Ilus- 
trations. Price 10s, 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. Fifth 
Edition, revised, in royal Svo. with 40 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


The publication of the third and enlarged edition of Mr. Edwards’ “ Domestic 
Fireplaces” is postponed till the Autumn, 


London: LonGMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
POEMS. By J. B. Serxrek. 
Mr. Selkirk's Poems are 


many excellent qualities. A 
of feeling pe ae them 
room 


and numerous prac 


the volume, The two 

high | Valley of the nadow Plated Thome? 

We wish we are both Athene’ 

je some stanzas from * A “Mr. Selkirk has in a messure the 
Poems are 


spirit of the poet. "Hi is 
ms seldom put their best with occasional thrille of tenderness 
Mpore sweetness which make them very pleasant to 
that the poems first printed are intended to | read......Can express himeelf on the subject 
ve a favourable specimen of the whole. Mr. of love , with _—y like the voice of 
lkirk has fallen in with the prevailing passi Ker 
mythological fashion, and gives the place of bad itghiy poetical and Imaginative finished 
onour to some studies in this manner which with great care and displaying a rich, ornate 
are ve moderately ul. Where he diction. Few —_ of the Present day could 
f jon is excel such verses as those on the ‘Campanile 
sometimes highly successful. This stanza and of F lorence. Inverness Courier. 
from * A Song’ will speak for itself...... ‘the ery sweet and melodious, and richly 
sonnets contain truly felt and wey reasored dyed with the colours which only a teeming 
thoughts in a manly, living ie ination could command.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. “We do not know who Mr. Selkirk i ie but 
poems are 


“ The sonnets are by no means fortunate: | we hepe he is a Seotehman, 
trey § fail beth in force and in workmanship. | very good.”—Daily Review. 
‘here are some graceful and suggestive poems 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’ 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Shortly, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of THOMAS, 


TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD (in completion of his Autobiography). | 
By His Son, the ELEVENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, Social and Political. By the Viscountess 
STRANGFORD, 


Ready, 2 vols. post Sve. 18s, | 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES. By Epwarp Woop, Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and | 
Watches,” 


Ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN, | 


and HIS LETTERS to ME. By Epwarp DEvnrieNT. Translated from m4 
German, by NATALIA MACFARREN. 


** * My Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, and his Letters to me,” have afforded us great pleasure, | 
and we can hardly conceive the reader to whom they will not be equally vee. 7 ph. 
Daily Telegra; 


Ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s, 


SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENG- 


LAND. By A Mercnant. Edited by FRANK HENDERSON. | 


1 vol. royal Svo. with many Maps and Portraits, 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT: a Narrative 


of Services and Cruises in the Alabama and Sumter. By Admiral SEmMEs, 
late Confederate States Navy. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS IN READING | 
At all the Libraries. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arpany Fonsranque, 


Author of “ A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 


II 
BREEZIE LANGTON; or, ’52 to ’55. By | 
Smart. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“We for this book a decided success.” Saturday Review. 


“One of the’most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a long a=" 
theneum. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


FLORENCE MarryAt, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” ‘* Archie Lovell,” 


2 vols. 
“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best.”— A thenceum. 


| 
THE RIVALS; By the 


Author of “ Néddebo 8 vols. | 


“ The Danish author of * 'Néddebo Parsonage’ pit in our estimation, few equals among the 
hosts of English novelists.” —Spectator. 


ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Avausrus Craven, | 


Author of “ A Sister’s Story.” [Shortly. 


Iv 
or, Love and War. 


VI 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, by the Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower,” is commenced in the MAY Number of THE 
TEMPLE BaR MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


In the press, 


THE OXUS AND THE INDUS. 


By Major EVANS BELL, 


Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” 
“The Great Parliamentary Bore,” &c. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


WORKS BY W. R. GREG. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: its Foundation and 
Superstructure. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. pp. xx. and 230, price 6s. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. Second Edition, | 
1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. | 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. Fep. 8vo. pp. 32, cloth, 1s. 
WHY. PRE WOMEN REDUNDANT? Fep. 8yo. pp. 


el 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. i 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; 


| FALSE COLOURS: 


STRETTON: a Novel. 


| ORTHOPRAXY. 


This day is published, No, XXII. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for MAY: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HaAwKtns. 2 vols. 8yo, 


price 30s, [Ready this day. 
“Mr. tells with considerable force the of life his first 
appearance in London......' the bcok is far from uni ‘all Mi 


ROME and VENICE with other WANDER- 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By Gronck Avcustvs SALA. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
to the Sea. By Captain Ricnanp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewrxe Rrronre, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New and enlarged Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 6a. 


(Ready this day. 
| a by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir vol. 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 


 eceneies PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 8yo. 12s, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. oes this day. 


-NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
[Yow ready. 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wittram 


Biack, Author of “Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


a Novel. rk, ANNIE 


(Mrs. PENDER-CuDLIP), Author of Denis Donne,” 


By Henry 


Author of “‘ Ravenshoe,” “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
| HOME from INDIA: a Novel. By Jonn Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
(This day. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Noyel. By G. A. Henry, Author of 


“ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Spereuz, 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the Author of 


FOUND DEAD: a Novel. 
[Now ready. 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 


This day, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “Pleasure,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, PICCADILLY. 


BEN RHYDDING and the WATER OURE. With « 
Chapter for the Delicate and Consumptive. By aGrapvate University. 


London : Simpxin, Marsnact, & Co. Manchester : 
Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 
to Sufferers from cum Bag Eheemetion. Neuralgia, and I.oss of Nervous and Physical 

E M.R.C L.S.A., &e. of 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
“thin be found to contain plain indications for 


Power. By Hannay Lona, 
London, and 2 Old Steine, Bri 
the oe of Diseases hitherto -~ = ned 
cated by the highest Medical pon ace fang as <a Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, 
Ranald Martin, Dre. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Wil — alent is a guarantee of the author's 
experience and success in the treatment ‘disease 

Published by Simpxix, & Co., London. 


Just published, Is. 
CUMATE i in CONSUMPTION. By Dr. Cuartes Dryspate. 
Opgtt & Ives, 18 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 


Just published, Second Edition, with containing Facts and in 
of the the acks,1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “ Medical Uircular.” 
London: H. Baitzraitar, 219 Regent Street. 


in May, with 300 Engravings, 


HeatuEerR Bree, Assoe. I.C.E., 
to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 

The Aut! the delay which has unavoidably occurred in publishing the Second 
Edition of Manual, but has earnestly striven, by careful attention its details, to make 
it a work of exhaustive reference on the subject to which it ng, namely, the Mechanical 
Treatment of Deformities, Debiiities, and Deficiencies of the Human Body. 


Joux Cuvacaus & Sona, New Burlington Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready (2s.), the MAY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
| Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
MR. THORNTON ON LABOUR. By Jonny Stuart MILL, 
MR. LECKY’S FIRST CHAPTER. By the Eprror. 
NOTES ON SHELLEY'S TEXT. By A. C. SWINBURNE, 
THE PACIFIC RAILROADS, By W. A. BELL. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETCHING. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
LONGMAN’S LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD III. By E. A. Freeman. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By MARMION SAVAGE. 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. By Henry Crompron, 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. 


#,* This bp nee announced for the 3rd, will not be ready until Monday, the 10th 
ye 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Edition. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, Vol. III., 9s., is ready. 


Library 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE, Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion, demy 8vo. with Illlustrations, will be 
ready next week. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALE’S MILITARY 


INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's 
consent) by Captain AsHE, K.D.G. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. C. E. NAPIER’S 


TREATISES on MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE, and on ROAD-MAKING 
and OUTPOST DUTY. By General Jarry. Crown 8vo. [On Monday. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Jepuson 


and E. P. E-muirst, 9th Regiment. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


COL. WALMSLEY’S RUINED CITIES of 


ZULU LAND. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, 18s. 


GEORGE ROOPER’S FLOOD, FIELD, and 


FOREST. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S ORVAL; or, 


the Fool of Time: and other Imitations and Paraphrases, Fep, 8vo. 9s. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’G@UVRE 


of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. Cuarrers,F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 
with 200 Illustrations, 16s, 


SIMONIN’S UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, 


Miners and Mining. Translated and Edited by H. Bristow, F.R.S. Imperial 
8vo. beautifully Illustrated, 42s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE VILLARS.” 


HARRY EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son 


of the Day. By G. L. ToTTENHAM. 
“ So much we have felt bound to say, and have said with great pleasure, of the merits which 
this book possesses, and which its predecessor did not possess.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 
HESTER’S HISTORY. Reprinted from “ All 


the Year Round.” 


TRICOTRIN. By Ourpa. Second Edition. 
“MEA CULPA.” 
TRUE to LIFE. Second Edition. 

FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of 


the 17th Lancers, By F. MARTIN. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


By A. PERRIER. 


NEW WORKS. 


JYRASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
No. CCCCLXXIII. price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION, 


A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Chaps. 1 to 7, 


ERIE CAMPAIGNS IN 1868; or, How they manage Things on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


LIFE IN INDIA. Chap. 3. India Eighty Years Ago: a Retrospect. 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern Prince. Book II. Chaps, 1 to 3. 


A ROUTE FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC THROUGH BRITISH 
TERRITORY. By Sir Harry Verney. 


LORD VERNON’S INFERNO DI DANTE. 
THE HABITUAL CRIMINALS BILL. By Henry Taywor, D.C.L, 
MILTON AND GALILEO. By Professor OWEN. 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 


TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Auto- 
biography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Sruart Mit, Post Svo. [Nearly ready. 


FIISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mente D’Avpien&, D.D., 
Author of “ History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” &c. 
Vos. I. and II. Geneva and France, from Calvin’s Birth, A.p. 1509 to A.D. 1536, 
including the History of the Reformation in France. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Vou. IIL. France, Switzerland, and Geneva. 12s, 
Vou. IV. England, Geneva, France, Germany, and_Italy. 16s. 
Vou. V. England, Geneva, Ferrara. 16s. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Substance of Apologia Vita Sua. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 63. 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 


Congregationalism. By W. M. Fawcerr, T. M. Henperr, M.A., E. G. 
bye LL.B., T. H. Parrison, P. H. Pye-Suiru, M.D., and J. AnstTiz, B.A. 
vo. 8s. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHaRLEs C, CuEesNeY, R.E. Second Edition, 
enlarged. [Next week, 


MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected to 
the Present Time. 8vo. price 63s. cloth ; or 70s. strongly half-bound in russia. 


[Nearly ready. 


‘TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz and a Visit to Ararat 
and Tabriz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. (Nearly ready. 


(ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 


Jostau GILBERT, one of the Authors of “‘ The Dolomite Mountains.” Medium 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and a Fac-simile of Titian’s Original Design for 
his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. (Nearly ready. 


T[PRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Third Edition, revised; with Map and 30 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


LETTERS from AUSTRALIA. By Joun 
MartineEav. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


1. A Voyage to Australia 
2, Melbourne 

3. Ballarat 

4. Squatting in Victoria 
5. Politics in Victoria 

6. Tasmania—I. 

7. Tasmania—II. 

8. Tas 


TTHOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 


with the Author's last Copyright Additi Sh k Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. cloth ; or, with Eight Plates, 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean 


Fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
AtpHeEus Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. price 37s. 
*,* Separately :—Vol. I. price 16s. ; Vol. II. price 21s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Wituiam Loneman. With 9 Maps and Plans, § Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James MILL. A New Edition, with Notes by ALEx- 
ANDER Bain, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GROTE, Edited, with additional 
Notes, by Joun SruarT MILL. 2 vols. Svo. 283. 


9. Sydney and its Neigh- | 12. Aristocracy and Kakis- 
urhood tocracy 
10. An Institution of New | 13. Mother and Daughters 
South Wales 14. Home Again 
11, Impressions of the; 15, Change of Air 
Legislature of New | 16. Australian Loyalty 
South Wales 17. Loyalty and Cyniciam. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ROSSINI’'S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The Vocal Score of the above Work is now ready, 15s.; or printed on fine paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the 
First Page of the Score, 25s. 
The favourite Airs from ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE, arranged for the Pianoforte by Franz Nava, in Three Books, éach 5s, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
= | CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, CoLtarD, CHAPPELL, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one oz 
° more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


= SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuaprre.tt & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


= Cnarre.t & Co, have an immense assortment of various pom ae Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Carpet & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 
Seventy-six Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 


10. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. | 12. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 1.) Containing 
lJ. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. | Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 
— 17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 20. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 8.) Containing 
eae 19, FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 
21, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 28. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 53.) Containing 
23, ‘TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, | the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 
36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 30. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 4.) Containing 


the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Patliétique. 


: 41. FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most 
é 31, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. es by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 


Popular Operas. 


42. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14 
43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 32, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Containing 
44. ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Sonata Op, 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 
Pianoforte. j 
+9, * PAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January DANCE MUSIC. 
Number (1868). 7. TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D'Albert, 
6), “ L'AFRICALNE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of g, FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D'Albert, Jullien, Konig, &c. 


a und the Story of the Opera in Letierpress. March Number 9. FIFTY VALSES, by D'Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 

26. D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c 

NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 

~~ 27. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D'Albert. 

63, RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 4 CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 
&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). Polkas, and Galops. 

oT. “LA BELLE H&LENE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life 37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 
of Offenbach. September Number (1868). Reels, Jigs, &e. 

69. “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 8. FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadriiles, Valses, Polkas, 


Opera., November Number (1868). Galops, Schottisches, &c. 
. 72. “ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January 40. VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers, 
= Number (1869). 57. FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 
7a. SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number 58. THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D'Albert, &c. 
(1869). il. NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D’ Albert, 
76. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. &c. Christmas Number (1868). 
May Number (1869). | 
CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
; SONGS, BALLADS, &. 99, TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL 
NTY- p MELODIES. 
1, THIRTEE SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. | 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 
2. TEN SONS, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK, 
3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. | 48. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
ee 4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. | 49. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 
14, TEN SONGS, by Schubert. | 50. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection), 
. 15, EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 55. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
18, 1WELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 64, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 
24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 
25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. | SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Mon. Mrs. Norton,&c. | 5, TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs- 
33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Ducts, and Trios. | Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 
46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. | 6, TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren, 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 45. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 
‘ ) VOCAL DUETS. 


56. MR. SANTLEY'S POPULAR SONGS. 
60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868). 13, TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 


62. TWELYE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur S Sullivan. April Number 16. TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 
73, EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. Arranged a 


ATR NGS, by Bishop and Balfe. | Voval Duets. February Number (1862). 
Si PERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers. October Number CHURCH SERVICES. 

R SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. December Number (1868). £2. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 
i D OF THE MILL: Twenty Songs by Schubert. English 53. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 
AP) ords, March Number (1869). 54. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 

a 2 The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
9 nd he Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


_ CHAPPELL & sated 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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